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at Pontypridd, in the Rhondda Vale, at the 
Jirst alarm of danger a group of four or five 
men hurried from their working-place to the 
bottom of the shaft, a mile distant. - They 
Sound, to their dismay, that it was only possible 
to squeeze one more into the cage. Amongst 
the breathless colliers was one young man- 
the rest were old ones. The old men decided 
that the young collier should have the preference, 
and away the cage swept up the shaft, to hurry 
down again to the brave fellows who were 
waiting its return. The interval, although short, 
had, however, been too long for those below, and 
they were found to have been suffocated. 








G me an ode, shout a song, chant 
a hymn on 
The deed of undying renown in the 
dark Rhondda Vale, 
Sons of grey Snowdon and_ hoary 
Plinlimmon ! 
Children of Cader so purple! for song cannot fail, 
If the deed that is sung be of worth; 


And this deed was of Heaven, not of Earth. 
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So far let its glory 
go free, 

Bid the streams from 
the Usk to the Dee 

Bear it down to the 
wandering sea, 

Let the tides roll it 
back to the strand, 
And the winds bear it up to the land ; 
For a deed has been done in the deep 
Of the earth that shall never sleep ; 
#4 A thought has been born underneath, 


ic 


\W In the horrible womb 


oF 


;And shall rise up above 


A glorious deed has been done, 
To make the heart leap 
And to lighten the eyes 


Of the old men who sit in the sun, 





Of the maidens who follow the kine: y wie 

| A deed of pure love— A 

Of love that is care- 
less of death, 

Of life that most ° 


lives when it dies. we 
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7 Of the pit, that shall break from its tomb, 
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the stifle of smoke; 

Men in the workings beyond! the gates barred 
fast by the smother! 

Who shall bear message of cheer, or bring 
through the terrible choke 

Word of a chance of escape, hope against 


hope for a brother ? 


Then underground ran a groan, and the face 
of the bravest grew pale, 
“ Fire? Heaven help us! and flame between 
us and the far-away shaft ? 
See how the brattice-cloth hangs! God save 
us! the air-currents fail, 
Stopped by a fall of the roof, sucked the 


wrong road by the draught!” 
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Hark to the crash of 









the coal, hiss, and the 


crackle of flame! 





(2 an 
. Sulphurous cloud of the fume rolling its 
‘3G. poison along, 


Serpent of ill, coiling on from the cradle of doom 
whence it came, 
Fed by the death that it flies, Fury, relentless and 


strong ! 


Belched from the three-foot, it leapt to the four-foot 
seam, paused undecided ; 

Gathered its folds, turned to yellow and lead, like a 
cobra that springs, 

Leapt to the gallery, crept to the drift; at the crossways ! 
divided, 


Pouring its horrible breath forward on pestilent wings. 


Down the dark passages, filled with the smother and 
reek, came a cry, 

Pickaxes flung! and lamps out! waggons left half-filled 

with their load ! 
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Desperate haste to escape from the doom 


that men felt they must die, 


Heart-hopeless hurry of feet that would race bitter 


Death on its road. 


P| 

. . . x 
Lights and faint glimmer at last, and a cheer far } 
. é 

away in the gloom ; \ 


Help for the five of them yet : now God be thanked 
for His grace! 














Help—but never for five ; for ove of 
the five is there room ; 
The cage is crammed head over head, 


and only for one is there place. 


Then was a terrible moment, for four 
of them thought of their wives, » 
Back to their home in the valley , B® 
their hearts in a trice seemed g¥7 
to run; 1 
Men who had lived long enough " 


to be fond of their labour VY 


Xi YY 
\ h 


and lives, 
Glad for the green, and the 
OQ, break of the leaf, and 
(< e, the laughter of sun. 
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Out spake one of the four: ‘‘My head is greyer than 
thine, 

Leap to the cage, lad, leap, and say, if we fall in the 
smother, 7] 


‘Life had learned to forego love's best in the en 
mine, | 

y : “+410 Ne 
Was stronger to give than to get, was willing to die // 9 
for a brother.’” [ 4; 

“i 


A rs : - A 
Up speeds the cage into light, with a shout, , 4 









“There are four left behind!” 
Round roars the drum, and the sparks fly, as the 7 
cables outrun. 
Slow may the cables coil back, and the drum 


» With a groan may rewind! 


B 
- There are four brought back to the 
é 
! 


behold 


day who shall never 


(> the sun! 





RAWNSLEY. 








MARQUISE DE BEARN. 


[From an original picture by Kokars 
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ANGELINE had been complaining of some mysterious pain in her 
? arm, and the next day a famous physician who was staying in the 
neighbourhood came to see her. He was brought to our sitting- 
room, and I helped Evangeline, at her mother’s request, to take 
off her bodice, to enable him to see what was the matter with the 
pretty limb. It was evident that the old gentleman was interested 
in his charming patient, his manners, which were naturally suave, 
took on such an obviously extra shade of delicate, courtly con- 
sideration. Standing a little apart with Adalesa, I became deeply 
interested in his method of inquiring into the cause of the trouble; but he talked 
so much about “the long bone of the arm,” that at last I said to her aside: 
“The humerus.” 

The doctor overheard me. “ Oh—hem—ha—yes,” he rejoined deliberately, giving 
me to understand at the same time, with a look, that I had sunk low in his estimation ; 
after which he took no further notice of me. 

“T am afraid you offended the doctor, dear,” Lady Marsh said afterwards. “ You 
really must be careful by what names you call things. You see, any indelicacy in a 
young lady shocks a refined and cultivated man.” 

“ But humerus is the proper name of the bone,” I ventured, with a faint flicker of 
spirit, in spite of the softly smothery effect of her manner. 

“We do not call things by their proper names,” 
dignity. 

“ But is it really more delicate to call it the long bone of the arm?” I exclaimed. 
“Do forgive me for pestering you, dear Lady Marsh,” I added, seeing a shade of 
disapproval on her face; “but I am always being met with queer contradictions 
and singular gradations of right and wrong, and the effort to understand them wearies 
my brain.” 

“Of course!” she exclaimed, triumphantly. “That is what I and any sensible 
person would have foreseen. A young girl’s brain must suffer if she studies subjects 
only fit for men.” 

When we were alone, Adalesa asked me what I thought now of her sweet 
Aunt Marsh, 

“T am trying to allow for opposite points of view,” I answered, laughing. 

But in my heart I acknowledged that Adalesa had not exaggerated ; for the mental 
agonies that perfectly delightful woman caused me to suffer, on account of the 


she answered with gentle 
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difference between her point of view and that from which I had been brought up, 
no one who has not been a girl under similar circumstances can possibly conceive. I 
began to wonder at last, when I got up in the morning, what I should blunder about 
that day ; and from the easy absence of self-consciousness which comes of living 
among people who encourage discussion and allow the most extreme differences of 
opinion as a matter of course, I became so nervous that I shrank from speaking at 
all, or if by chance I did commit myself, I would have recanted every syllable in my 
extreme timidity rather than suffer the disapproval I detected in the attitude of those 


nabs sais BGA 
Pi 


‘ 








“Evangeline had been complaining of a mysterious pain in her arm.’ 


about me. Lady Marsh laboured incessantly to repair the errors of my education ; 
and often she talked for an hour without provoking me to say anything offensive, but 
the moment she interested me, the moment she roused me to think for myself, I was 
lost. ‘The duty of being a social success was one of her favourite themes; and she 
considered it the beginning of wisdom for a woman to make herself attractive. So did 
my mother; but when it came to ways and means, their principles were diametrically 
opposed to each other. Lady Marsh often talked to us girls earnestly on the subject, 
her teaching, as I now perceive, having been a fair mixture of worldly wisdom and 
amiable foolishness. So far as our conversation was concerned, it might be summed 
up in the advice; never to dispute ; never utter an emphatic word; talk principally 
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about little things that have happened ; to recount and to listen well is the great 
thing ; men like to be listened to; but as we valued our reputations for womanliness 
we were never to express opinions. It was really better not to have any. Men 
do not care about women who have opinions. But it was upon the subject of 
personal appearance that she was greatest. A girl who was good-looking was a 
matter of grave importance to her, and she would appraise the marriage-market value 
of us all quite seriously. She expected Evangeline, whom she considered a poem in 
appearance, to make a brilliant match; and she was graciously pleased to express 
some hope forsme too: “Only you must be careful, dear. Don’t let a man imagine 
for a moment that you have ever thought about anything.” But for Adalesa she 
had little hope. “She might marry a Radical Member, or something of that sort,” 
she said to me confidentially one day, but she spoke dubiously. “She is so thin, 
you see,” she added. 

We were waiting with Evangeline for tea in the drawing-room, and Adalesa herself 
came in at that moment with her bull pup under her arm. 

“T’m the thin party, I expect,” she said, her dark eyes dancing mischievously. 

“ Party, dear child!” -Lady Marsh ejaculated. “What an expression for a 
young lady !” 

“ Diddums, den!” Adalesa said to the bull pup. “Just look at him, auntie, how 
he wrinkles his forehead.” 

“]T wish, dear, you would not bring that creature into the drawing-room ; he is not 
a proper pet for a young lady.” 

“ But, Aunt Marsh, men love sporting dogs,” Adalesa remonstrated, with an injured 
air. “ And he’ll be what I never shall, and that’s a beauty of his kind.” 

“You make a great mistake,” Lady Marsh answered. “Any girl not absolutely 
ugly may be good-looking if she will, and you might be most elegant with that 
slender figure if you chose. And then also manner goes a good way. A girl 
with a very gentle, rather timid manner is irresistible to most men. Men like women 
to be dependent and clinging. And further, I know, for a fact, that if you bring 
up a girl to be a beauty she will develop into one.” 

“It’s odd that you should say that,” Adalesa answered ambiguously, “ for 
I was just thinking something of the same sort. I was thinking if you bring 
up a girl to be wise she will be wise; but the custom is to bring up a girl to 
be a fool.” 

“Your mother used to be a lovely girl,” Lady Marsh said to me, pointedly 
ignoring Adalesa. “I suppose she wishes her daughters to be beautiful.” 

“My mother does not despise beauty, but she considers it a charming incident, 
that cannot last, rather than a serious object in life,” I blundered. 

A solemn silence followed upon this, which Lady Marsh broke at last by remarking 
to Evangeline, with significant sweetness,— 

“There is something wrong about that dress at the waist, dearest. It drags.” 

“T'll tighten my stays, mamma,” Evangeline answered amiably. 

“You'll make your nose red if you do—or dust!” Adalesa observed, with her 
mouth full of cake. 

“ Adalesa, how can you!” her aunt remonstrated. 

It was interesting to see’ Evangeline expand sympathetically under her 
mother’s teaching. Her mind imbibed it with reverence as well as with relish, 
but to what it would be transformed when it was thoroughly assimilated, girls 
like ourselves could not foresee. From a chance remark of Sir Henry’s, 
however, I gathered that he had his doubts about its being a soul-making 
substance, 
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VIII. 


Lapy Marsu was by way of doing her best for us, as the society mothers delicately 
express it, and one of the delights of that visit was to be a ball. 

The joy of that ball began for us from the first moment it was discussed. Ina 
matter of that kind Lady Marsh knew how to make girls happy, and she let 
us arrange it all ourselves and choose our own dresses. We sent to town for 
specimen programmes, and drew up a formal invitation, which we had _ printed ; 
and when the cards arrived we spent a long delicious morning in our sitting-room 
addressing them. ‘There were no improving books about on that occasion. ‘The table 
was covered with invitations and envelopes, and we all three talked nineteen to the 
dozen as we addressed the latter, making many mistakes in our eagerness and glee, 
and giving ourselves much unnecessary trouble ; but it was all a part of the pleasure. 

Lady Marsh came in during the morning, and found the floor strewed with 
evidences of these mistakes; but she only smiled indulgently. 

Then came the discussion about the dresses. We decided upon red, white, 


and blue. Adalesa’s was to be red, with coral ornaments, because of her dark 
eyes and hair, and olive skin. Pale passion colour, she chose, and it looked 
like an expression of herself. ivangeline’s was to be white—white satin with 


tulle and pearls, the kind of conventional thing a young lady looks her loveliest 
in; and also, perhaps, in that it was conventional, an exact expression of herself. 
Mine was to be pale blue; “ Because of your white skin, my dear,” Adalesa said. 
“And also because simple sincerity should be in true blue. Your ornaments must 
be turquoise and pearls and diamonds. Do you happen to have any? ” 

I laughed, as at an absurdity, for I was not an heiress. 

The discussion about the dresses took place at luncheon one day, and Sir Henry 
paid much amused attention to our chatter. 

“ But where are you to get these fine gowns ?” he asked. 

“Where are we to get the money for them, you mean?” said Adalesa. 

Sir Henry looked at Lady Marsh expressively, and then Lady Marsh beamed 
round upon us: “ My dears, 7 am going to give you your dresses,” she said. 

The next excitement was the coming of the answers to the invitations. Adalesa 
slipped up to me shyly one morning, with very bright eyes and very pale cheeks. 
“He has accepted,” she said, in a breathless whisper. “He is coming.” ‘The 
words were gasped between two sighs, heavy with heart-beats. From that time 
the tiresome child in her slumbered and slept. She never “drew” Aunt Marsh now, 
and she had rolled up her elf-locks and left off short petticoats. She was feverishly 
flushed for the most part, but she was very quiet, and would steal away a!one 
for a ramble through the woods or a ride by the sea: “To listen to the voices,” 
as she said; “to be one with Nature, which £ozs-——” 

Evangeline also knew that “he” was coming, and mentioned the matter with 
a self-satisfied smile: “O dear! I suppose I shall be called upon again to resolve 
doubts and difficulties,” she observed. 

“You don’t mean that he will take you into his confidence when she is here!” 
I exclaimed. 

She smiled again enigmatically. “Well, really—one never knows,” she said. 
“T can’t think how it could ever have happened. But, there! you know Adalesa. 
Wait till you see him, and then judge if she is suitable. It is so lucky, I think, 
the engagement was never announced.” She smiled complacently when she had 
spoken, then blushed at nothing, and finally ran away laughing. I could not make 


her out. 
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Our lovely dresses arrived some days before the event, and were duly doted 


eat 


Pre 


**We ran down stairs 
with our arms round each other.” 


upon. It seemed as if our delight had culminated in them, and could rise no 
higher; but when we went to dress for dinner on the eventful day itself, three 
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cries of joy, uttered simultaneously in our three respective rooms, announced yet 
another item added to our ecstasy, for there, on our dressing-tables, a present 
from Sir Henry, were the very jewels Adalesa had described as essential to 
complete our happiness. 

When we were dressed we ran down to the drawing-room together, with our 
arms round each other, red, white, and blue, all silk, satin, and tulle, to be inspected, 
only expecting to see the old people ; but there, on the hearthrug, stood a romantic- 
looking young man, tall, with deep dark eyes, a stranger to me, but I knew in a 
moment who it was. I had met him in many books, and dreamt about him too. 
I knew him first by the way Evangeline started and -Adalesa hung back. My 
own heart beat to suffocation when his eyes met mine; but what with dresses 
and jewels and joyful anticipations, it was a highly emotional moment with all 
three of us—this last element, a young man to admire us, having completed the 
circle. 

Evangeline was the first to recover herself and greet him, and then she introduced 
him to me ; and Adalesa, at last, summoning her courage, shyly held out a seemingly 
reluctant hand, the damask rose on her cheeks deepening the while; but the 
magnetism of her dark eyes was absent from her greeting, as she never raised 
them from the ground. 

The young man looked from one to the other of us with a kind of pleased 
surprise. 

“Three Graces, by Jove!” Sir Henry exclaimed, as he received our thanks. 
“Impossible to choose between them. I'd turn Mohammedan if I were a young 
man.” 

“ Then you wouldn’t marry me,” Adalesa flashed out at him. 

“That’s right, my dear,” he answered good-humouredly. “I like your spirit 
and the way you show it. None of your pet pussy-cat girls for me, concealing 
their claws till they’re married. You stick to that,—the whole man, body, soul, and 
spirit, or nothing.” 

Several more guests arrived for dinner. Evangeline whispered to her mother. 
It is strange how one sometimes sees the significance of things one cannot hear 
on occasions of excitement, when all our faculties are on the alert. Until Evangeline 
spoke to her mother I had not thought of whom Mr. Perceval would take in 
to dinner, but both question and answer occurred to me on the instant. Evangeline 
had suggested, and Lady Marsh, not knowing, had acquiesced: he was to take 
Evangeline in, and, as he offered his arm to her, he looked into her eyes ardently. 
He looked at me, however, in just the same way a moment later, and I thought, 
perhaps, that that was his habitual expression; but all the same I began to feel 
sore and sorry for Adalesa. 

They sat opposite to meat table, and talked together in undertones confidentially, 
Evangeline cooing softly and looking lovely all the time, while Adalesa, poor child, 
a little lower down, out of some growing feeling of dissatisfaction, uttered smart 
aggressive raileries in high-pitched tones, doing more damage to her own cause 
thereby than any one else could have done. I intercepted a glance of disapproval 
from the other side of the table, and felt that comparisons were inevitable. 

“Poor Adalesa!” Evangeline murmured, with a deprecating sigh. “But she 
is such a child! And of course she will get over all these exaggerated ideas 
when she is older and has more sense.” 

“With such gentle womanly surroundings she should,” he answered, gazing again 
at Evangeline, whose white bosom heaved with another little sigh. 

“But is it not strange that the sense should be so long in coming,” she said, 
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“ considering that Adalesa has had exactly the same opportunities ?” She stopped, 
blushing alluringly, as if modestly afraid of even having indicated herself. 

After dinner she singled me out for a confidence. ‘“ Hasn’t he exquisite Oriental 
eyes?” she said. “ And don’t you think I succeeded ?” 

“] hope not: how do you mean ?” I stammered. 

“Succeeded in preventing any suspicion,” she answered. “I was so afraid 
mamma might see something.” 

“Oh, I don’t think you need have alarmed yourself,” I dryly rejoined. 

“ But, now, do you think they are suited ?” she asked, in a tenderly anxious tone. 

“I think that is altogether their business,” I replied. 

She looked at me reproachfully, and then left me. 

Mr. Perceval danced with me several times during the evening, and towards 
the end of the ball we were engaged for another dance; but when the time came 
I was tired, so we decided to sit it out. His manner the whole evening had shocked 
and offended me, as the manner of a married man who wanted to flirt would have 
done. He was Adalesa’s property, and yet I felt that upon the slightest encourage- 
ment he would have made love to me; and I had an uncomfortable doubt as 
to how far he might not actually have gone with Evangeline, which proved that 
my faith in her was shaken. I judged him harshly then—I think I could have 
called him a villain—but now all I feel is a sort of amused contempt for him 
for acting after his kind, an ordinary animal kind. He was a commonplace 
young man in the mood for marriage, and would have made any one of us three 
that had chanced to accept him a good and agreeable husband—or rather his 
wife would have made him pretty much what she pleased. 

Because of my suspicion of him I chose to sit in the ball-room so as not 
to give him a chance; and, finding I would not flirt, he sat beside me quietly, 
and turned his attention to Evangeline and Adalesa, who were dancing, observing 
them closely and comparing them, as I suspected—a comparison which was far from 
fair to Adalesa at that age; for she was one of those girls who, in appearance, 
mature late. Her active mind gave her slender body no leisure to cushion itself 
with redundant plumpness. Evangeline might, as her mother maintained, be a 
poem in appearance, but Adalesa was one in fact in spite of her angles. This 
ordinary young man, however, with only an ideal of fleshly perfection in his mind 
and before his eyes, was not likely to suspect it; and, even if he had, what 
pleasure would it have been to him, or profit, seeing that he had no capacity to 
appreciate a poem ? 

Judged, too, merely upon that kind of observation, there was another point against 
Adalesa. She did not waltz well, but Evangeline floated like thistledown above the 
boards. Adalesa soon wearied of waltzing ; she thought it monotonous, and only went 
on to the end of the ball to make herself useful. She excelled, however, in a higher 
branch of the art, to her aunt’s horror. We should call it skirt-dancing now, and be 
applauded for the accomplishment ; but at that time it was a nameless enormity for a 
young lady to indulge in. Adalesa, nevertheless, would take her castanets sometimes, 
and give us an entrancing benefit of “woven paces and of waving arms”; but Lady 
Marsh regularly put down this exhibition when she caught her at it; and it was 
hardly likely the young man knew of the accomplishment, nor could one expect him 
to appreciate the self-sacrifice Adalesa was making when she accepted one eligible 
partner after another the whole evening, “boring herself to one, two, three, turn, for 
the good of the house,” as she elegantly expressed it. 

There came to me a curious fancy as I watched those girls. I seemed to see the 
soul of each through the casing of finery and flesh that enveloped them. 
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“One of the two is as good as gold 
without alloy,” I said to Perceval ; 








” 


“but the other is-—— 
“An inferior compound?” he 














suggested ; “and I know which it is.” 





But he looked at the wrong one ; 
and I let him, for I did not think 
him worth pure gold, for all his 
‘exquisite Oriental eyes.” 

When the dance was over 
he left me, and Adalesa took 




















his place. It had been pathetic 
to watch her during the evening. 
Her eyes had been eloquent at 














first of shy expectation, half 
joyful, half frightened; but 
then came surprise and in- :% 











quiry ; then an interregnum 
of blankness, no expla- 








nation occurring to her ; 
and now the expression 
was altogether pained. 

“ My heart is heavy 
within me,” she said, 
in a whispering way 
she had, which made 
me think of the soft 
sighing of summer 
air through the 
leaves. “tie 
seems to have 
forgotten.” 

From where 
we sat I particu- 
larly noticed one 
of the decora- 
tions of the 
ball-room 
—a great 
palm, 
standing 
in a 





corner 
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between a window and a door, and all in shadow with the exception of one long 
leaf, which it held to the light, one glossy dark green leaf, that shone and 
quivered like a sentient thing in the fitful airs set in motion by the whirl of the 
dancers. It seemed to be taking its part in the revel with delight. It had its 
moments of excitement when the music went mad towards the end of a dance, and 
the pace became frantic. ‘Then it would flutter fan-like with pennants streaming in 
time to the tune, and only gradually cease to wave as the room emptied, after the crash 
of the final chords. I was fascinated by the emotions of that leaf, or rather its 
demonstrations of emotion, and found myself gauging the success of the entertainment 
by it. When the spirit of the ball was at its highest, there seemed to be an extra shine 
on its glossy surface, but as the night waned and exhaustion began to sap the energy 
of the dancers, the leaf grew dim. It quivered still as the rooms thinned, but no 
longer waved ; and when the last carriage had driven away I found it drooping in the 
vitiated air. ‘There was a lounge beneath it, and on this Evangeline, who was also 
drooping by this time, had thrown herself. I had seen her, during the evening, sitting 
there with Perceval, laughing and looking into his eyes. ‘The arm of the plant was held 
out over her then, but whether menacingly or whether to protect her, I could not tell. 
It might have had an evil spirit in it encouraging her to her destruction, or a good one 
warning her back ; and my imagination busied itself with both possibilities. I longed 
to be allowed to look into the future for a moment, so that I might see enough to 
interpret the sign ; but my soul yearned and ached on in that direction vainly : it was all 
impenetrably dark. From that moment, however, the great glossy plume of the palm 
seemed somehow to be specially associated with Evangeline, and before I saw them 
drooping together I had felt that I should find her there. 

Lady Marsh had retired by that time, the men were in the smoking-room, and 
only we three girls were left of the brilliant crowd that had flaunted there so short 
a time before. Scraps of ribbon and lace and tulle, torn gloves and faded flowers, 
bedraggled flotsam and jetsam of the ball, strewed the floor. At the farther end of 
the room a servant was putting out the lights. 

“Tam tired to death,” Evangeline said, with a yawn. 

“Tired, but happy, I hope?” Adalesa answered, with peculiar gentleness. 

Evangeline looked sharply at her, doubtless to see if she meant it, before she 
replied with effusion: “Oh yes, darling, thank you. I ave enjoyed myself! I hope 
we all have! But I’m dying of hunger.” 

I went with Adalesa to fetch something to eat from the supper-room, and at the 
same time I brought a jug of water for the palm. 


IX. 

PeRCcEVAL had come down for the dance, and was to stay a few days. He was in 
every way an eligible, and Lady Marsh was exceedingly gracious to him; but I could 
see that Sir Henry was inspecting him critically, as if he were not sure of him, and 
our attitude towards the young man also came in for a share of Sir Henry’s attention. 
Mine was morose, I confess; in Adalesa’s eyes was perpetual pained inquiry ; only 
Evangeline was natural and happy. She was extra gentle, and gracious too, as if 
amiably disposed to atone for what must have looked like our shortcomings. 

The morning after the great event we did nothing but discuss the ball. At 
luncheon, however, Sir Henry suggested that we should go out: “ Rest is the right 
thing after a dance,” he said, “and then exercise in the open air. You 
young people should go for a ride.” 
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Evangeline put on a pretty little pout. “Iam afraid Z can’t,” she said, ina heigh-ho 
tone. “ My horse has gone to be shod.” 

“T wondered why you insisted on sending him this morning,” Adalesa muttered. 

“ But why shouldn’t you three go without me?” Evangeline said sweetly. 

“Why shouldn’t you ride some other horse ?” Sir Henry asked, rather sternly. 

“Nothing would induce me to,” she answered with her set smile, looking him full 
in the face; after which she rose with an easy, unconstrained air, carefully brushed a 
crumb from the front of her dress, and left the room, humming a little tune. 

Adalesa had also risen from the table. 

“What are we going to do?” I asked, following her into the hall. 

“ Nothing,” she answered, sombrely. ‘Evangeline is going to carry out some 
manceuvre of her own.” 

“ Adalesa !” Lady Marsh called. 

We returned to the dining-room. The two old people were still at table, but 
Perceval was standing at one of the open windows, looking out into the garden. 

“Just run upstairs, dear child,” Lady Marsh added, “and see if you can find my 
yellow-and-black sunshade. It’s somewhere, I’m sure.” 

Adalesa complied without a word, but she sauntered off slowly, as if reluctant to go. 

“That child is so ungracious at times,” Lady Marsh observed to Sir Henry in 
a stage aside. “She compares unfavourably with Evangeline, I am afraid. Evangeline 
is always so sweetly unselfish and good.” 

Sir Henry pursed up his mouth, and toyed with a glass on the table. Perceval’s 
back was turned to us, but I fancied I saw him stiffen to attention when Lady Marsh 
mentioned Evangeline, and I believed the young man had heard and marked, for all 
the air of indifference with which he affected to look out over the lawn. 

It was-one of those radiant days when one seems to see the heat throbbing in 
the crystal atmosphere. The garden borders were a blaze of colour. The odour of 
mignonette streamed in through the open windows. Perceval looked out sleepily a 
little longer ; then suddenly the dreamy look in his eyes gave way to a flash of interest. 
He said something about fetching a hat, and left the room as if :with a purpose. 
Evangeline had appeared on the other side of the lawn, lingering among the roses, 
with a pair of scissors in her hand ; but, judging by the way she lifted a heavy bud 
here, touching it tenderly, or stooped to inhale the fragrance of a full-blown flower 
there, she was reluctant to gather them. Perhaps she thought it cruel to shorten 
their pretty lives! At all events she hesitated, and in that attitude she made a 
charming picture ; and I am sure Perceval must have thought so as he crossed the 
lawn. She had apparently not heard him approach, for she started and blushed when 
he accosted her, then looked up and said something in her winning way, to which 
he responded smiling. Then they turned; off down a shady alley together, and 
disappeared from sight. 

Adalesa returned without the parasol, but Lady Marsh did not seem disturbed 
because she had failed to find it. 

The whole day passed, looking like other days on the surface, and the night with 
its heavy shadows settled down silently. When we went to bed I hoped Adalesa 
would come to my room and talk the trouble out, and I waited awhile, but as she 
did not come I went to her. She had taken off her dress, and was standing at her 
window looking out. Her bull dog sat beside her on the floor, leaning against her 
and looking up at her sympathetically. I was oppressed by a horrid sense of things 
gone wrong, and he seemed to be suffering from the same. 

“T thought I had said good-night to you,” Adalesa muttered, turning on me as I 
entered. 
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“] hoped you would come to my room,” I replied. 

She looked at me intently from under her dark eyebrows; but I doubt if she 
saw me. 

“He has not spoken,” she said at last. “He treats me as if we had never met 
before. ‘That is all there is to tell you. Now go: excuse me, but I am better alone. 
I want to think.” 

The dog whined and nestled up closer, and the sound of a great, deep, human 
sigh, almost a moan, accompanied me down the dark corridor as I returned to 
my room. 

But my nerves were strained by that time. My own breath came in a succession 
of sighs ; and, in order to tranquillise myself, I went and sat by the open window, and 
leant out, looking at the misty margins of the moonlit spaces, and listening to the 
inarticulate murmurs of the night. Very soon the sense of silence settled upon my 
spirit soothingly, and I was beginning to feel as if I could lie down and rest, when all 
at once my attention was quickened by a sharp sound from below—the sound of 
gravel crunched by a springy footstep. I knew who it was before I saw her. What 
was she going to do? And oh, what a waste of good emotion upon a worthless object 
all this seemed ! 

I had taken off my evening dress when I came upstairs, and now had only to slip 
on a cap and a pair of walking shoes, which I did not wait to lace, and snatch a long 
ulster from my wardrobe, and I was ready to follow her. I had to put the ulster onand 
button it as I went, but I was in time to see which road she took. It was the road 
through the wood to the sea. She had on her shortest gown again, with her elf-locks 
hanging, and nothing on her head. Her faithful brindle, rubbing up against her still, 
endeavoured to keep pace with her, snuffling as he went. I could hear him. But she 
took no notice of him. She was looking on ahead with the same kind of look, I 
imagined, as that with which she had greeted me when I went to her room; yet her 
gait was not at all agitated, but rather lingering, as if she were taking the air in a 
leisurely way. Had I not known she was in trouble I should have supposed that 
she was enjoying the novelty of being out alone at that hour. It was dark in the 
wood, but she seemed sure of the way, and walked on confidently until she passed 
out from under the trees on to the sand-dunes. Here she paused a moment, looking 
up to where, on the left, the tall cliffs rose bold and black against the night sky. 
On in front the moonlight silvered the sea. It was a desolate scene. ‘lhe tide 
was a long way out. For a moment I thought she was going to turn back, but she 
was merely looking about her before she went a little farther on and sat herself 
down on the shore. Her dog nestled closer, and uttered a piteous “ Whuff!” and 
then she looked at him for the first time, and put her arm round him, and rested 
her cheek on his big broad forehead, which seemed to satisfy him. 

I made a little dé¢our to the right among the sandhills, and stole up closer, so as to 
see her without being seen. She was gazing at the broad path of light made by the 
moon on the water. She was passionately fond of her father, and that was the way he 
would come. Did she remember ? 

The wind soughed among the sandhills, rustling the rank grass. The eternal sea- 
song sounded afar off, muffled, monotonous, yet mighty in that it was eternal. It 
made me wonder once more if the sufferings of such ephemeral specks in the great 
universe as we are could possibly signify. We seemed so unimportant, out there on 
the barren sands, that, for the first time for twenty-four hours, I ceased to care what 
became of us. I lay my length upon the dry, white sand, pillowing my head 
upon my folded arms in front of me, inhaling deep draughts of the sea-sweet air 
and rejoicing in its healthy fragrance. ‘Then for awhile I watched the gem-like stars 
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shine out in the radiant blue dark above me, and saw the shadows shift upon the cliffs, 
and the sea approaching. By that light the wavelets showed black-grey, like shining 
flints, with chalk-white rims for crests. When Adalesa sat down they were too far off 
to be distinguished except as a dark, moving mass, relieved by burnished sparks 
and flashes of moonlight ; but before she rose they were close upon her ; the moon 
had set, the stars were extinguished, and low down in the east the grey dawn shone 
primrose and green and white shot with flame in opaline splendour. 


X. 


I BELIEVE in my heart that Sir Henry, in his quiet way, had more real sympathy with 
us girls, and more comprehension of us, than Lady Marsh, for all her demonstrations. 
It was to him I should have gone in any trouble rather than to her, I know; and I 
suppose Adalesa felt the same ; for when she crawled down next morning, very late, 
she encountered me in the hall, and asked me where he was, and then, slipping her 
hand through my arm, drew me along with her to look for him. He was sitting alone 
in the dining-room in an easy-chair, reading a newspaper, which he put down when we 
entered. Adalesa went up to him and kissed him, and then sat herself down on the 
arm of his chair. She moved listlessly, as if there were no life left 
in her, and looked ill, and I could see ‘ 
served her with particular attention as she 
approached. 

“ You did not come down to breakfast,” 
he said tentatively. 

“No,” she answered. Then 
she put her arm round his neck, 
and rested her cheek on his * a 
head. “I don’t want to come } 










that her uncle ob- 
a . 





down again,” she added, with a 
“ r . a 
an effort. “I want to go away fi & 
from here—at once.” ba tf 
Sir Henry seemed to reflect. b ; 


“What is the matter, little girl?” a9 
he said at ;last. “Any thing “"™? 
mentionable ?” 
“No,” she answered. “I want 
to go and meet my father. If you 
will telegraph to Aunt Morris she will 
be glad to have me. I want to wait 
for him there, in town.” 
Again Sir Henry took time ==, 
to reflect. “Well,” he said at “wren 
last, slowly, “ you shall go, and at 
once too, if you like.” 
He looked at me when she left us. 
“You know what is wrong, I suppose ?” he said. 
“ Nothing mentionable,” I answered. 


He smiled at the retort, and then shook his head. “Not mentionable,” he 
repeated—“ no, nor visible. One scents it, though, without seeing it. One feels it 
in the air. It is knowable without being nameable. But if one could name it one 
would call it 





He gave me one of his shrewd glances, 
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and you will be sanctioning 





“Treachery,” I blurted out. “ Robbery with violence, 
it with a blessing by-and-by.” 

He seemed amused at my vehemence. “It is contrary to the law to condemn 
without proof,” he said. ‘Iam here to administer the law, and if I am not furnished 
with any proof of guilt, I must acquit.” 

And so it seemed, for my tongue was tied. 

I should have expected fight rather than flight from Adalesa; but perhaps some 
sense of the unworthiness of such a contest re- 

strained her, for the girl was self-respecting. 
She left us early that afternoon, “to await her 
father’s arrival in town,”’—which was great 
nonsense, Lady Marsh said, since it was so 
uncertain when he would come; but 
Adalesa could do what she liked with 
her uncle, and when he ordered there 
was nothing for it but to obey. 
Late that night Evangeline came 
to my room in a flutter. “It is 
just as I suspected,” she burst out. 
“ He has told me all about it. He 
never really loved her. But he 
did not know his own mind 
until . 

“Until you stepped in ?” 

“Until she went off in that 
heartless way to-day. He was 
afraid she might care for him, but 
you see for yourself zozw! So he 
has written to tell. her he under- 
stands by her going that she 

wishes to be released, and there- 
fore he offers to release her. He 
f didn’t utter a word of reproach, I 
_ know, for he showed me the letter.” 
“Noble creature!” I ejaculated. 
“Ts he not!” she exclaimed 

“8 at with enthusiasm. ‘ And — oh, 
don’t be cold and horrid!” She caught my arm and fairly shook me in her 
wild excitement. ‘“ Do congratulate me!” 

“What, so soon?” I cried aghast. 

“Oh, you won’t understand,” she rejoined, wringing her hands. “Yet you know, 
you must know, that a young man may make a mistake. They were utterly unsuited. 
It is all for the best. ‘They would only have made each other miserable.” 

“Well, perhaps you are right,” I said, upon reflection. ‘“ Adalesa is certainly 
difficult. And she is far above the average too. But I shall wait for the second 
part of the piece before I offer any of you my congratulations.” 
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“You ave horrid!” Evangeline exclaimed, with tears of mortification in her eyes. 
“And now I know why some of the girls at school said nasty things about you.” 
SARAH GRAND. 
(70 be continued. ) 
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A VIEW ON THE TUMMEL. 
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SARAWAK. 


NE of the most remarkable and interesting countries in the 
world is the province of Sarawak, which lies on the north- 
west coast of Borneo. When first acquired by Rajah Sir 
James Brooke, in 1841, it was only a small territory of 
some three thousand miles in extent, with a coast line of 
sixty miles; since that period valuable districts and important 
rivers lying to the northward have been ceded by the Brunei 
Government, and incorporated with the original district, 
until, at the present day, Sarawak covers an area of nearly 

fifty thousand square miles—a marvellous increase of over thirteen times its original 

size in fifty-three years. Its western shores are bathed by the China Sea, and the 
coast line now measures over four hundred miles. The population is composed of 
various curious races and tribes numbering three hundred thousand. 

It is unnecessary to do more than glance over the strange circumstances which 
brought Sardwak under English rule, but yet not under the British Crown. Sir James 
Brooke was born in India in the year 1803, his father being in the East India 
Company’s Civil Service. At the age of twelve he was sent to England, and was 
educated at the Norwich Grammar School; at the age of sixteen he received his 
ensign’s commission in the Bengal Army, and joined his regiment (the 6th Native 
Infantry) in 1819. He commanded a body of volunteer Native Cavalry during the 
first war with Burmah ; being seriously wounded in an engagement, he returned to 
England on furlough, at the expiration of which he sailed again for India. In 
1830 he resigned his commission and severed his connection with the East India 
Company, and, on his way to England, visited China. During this voyage he saw, for 
the first time, the sunny isles of the Asiatic Archipelago, lying neglected and almost 
unknown. ‘Their beauty enthralled him ; a vista of glorious possibilities opened out 
before his eager eyes that he felt would satisfy even his restless soul. What a field for 
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research and adventure they presented! Then came into his mind a higher purpose, 
and the wish that he might become the pioneer of civilisation among the Malay races, 
that he might be enabled to suppress piracy and to put an end to the horrors of the 
slave trade. ‘Chen and there he determined to devote all his powers to the carrying 
out of these projects; he had found a sphere of work and usefulness which no man 
was better fitted for; and as the strong will finds a way, so, after many delays and 
difficulties, in 1838 a yacht was manned, and Mr. Brooke set sail for Borneo. His 
arrival there was hailed with joy by Rajah Muda Hassin; for a rebellion had broken 
out in the State, which he asked Brooke’s assistance to quell. With the aid of so good 
an ally order 4 was quickly restored, and the Rajah’s authority re- 
established ; and he, as a mark of gratitude, offered to make over 
ment of Sarawak and its dependencies—-which his 
were too weak to control—to Brooke. ‘The offer was 
» and the 24th of September, 1841, saw Mr. Brooke 
* Rajah. His post was no sinecure: he had become 
country where there was no recognised law except that of 
the exchequer was empty, the nobles greedy, and the 
poor oppressed. He had to contend against piracy 
® and head-hunting,—a successful following of the 
latter being considered among the 
Dyaks as a sort of patent of nobility. 
The Rajah was not discouraged. He 
felt that he would have many difficul- 
ties and anxieties, and was prepared 
to meet them; and, in writing to a 
relative, he gives the following 
description of his little State :— 

“The scenery is beautiful, 
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the govern- 
hands 
accepted, 

proclaimed 
ruler of a 
strength ; 


f. and when the beautiful is 
Xi joined to the wild, | it 
. affects the imagination 
far more than in a quiet 
™* and civilised country. 
} Here we have wild 
people and_ endless 
forests, pirates on the 

“4 sea, and _ predatory 
‘ tribes on the land; 
, and the notion that 
the ground we tread 

upon has never been 

trod before by European feet but heightens the interest.” 
The difficulties of government were not his only troubles. That “To be great is 

to be misunderstood ” is a saying the truth of which is apparent to all who study the 
lives of men whose genius, nobility, or goodness, raise them above the level of their 
fellows. So Rajah Brooke’s motives and work were misconstrued by many of his 
countrymen. He was accused of being ambitious and greedy, and even of wholesale 
butchery, and every other calumny that malignant envy and jealousy could fabricate ; 
but although these rumours reached him and disturbed him for a time, they did not 
interfere with his work. His State very slowly, but surely, progressed ; his people 
idolised him. It was a strange kingdom, the only safeguard for its ruler—who was of 
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Sir James Brooke, first Rajah of Sarawak. 
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different race, colour, and religion—being the love and loyalty of the subjects, and his 
only throne was the one he had established by kindness in their hearts ; he shared 
his little all with them, and gained nothing for himself. 

The Rajah Brooke visited England in 1847, and was enthusiastically received. He 
was invited by the Queen to Windsor ; and made Knight of the Bath, also receiving 
the appointment of Governor of Labuan and Consul-General of Borneo. Although 
pleased with the honours conferred upon him and the warmth of his reception, the 
Rajah was glad to return to his adopted country and people. On his arrival at 
Sardwak, he found many difficulties still had to be surmounted; and his enemies 
in England had only waited for his departure to launch fresh accusations against 
him. Occasional gleams of success and brightness illumined his later years ; for 
in 1866 he was able to write of Sarawak being recognised as an independent state 
by America, by England, and by Italy, and with increasing population, trade, and 
revenue. Only two years later, in the month of July, Rajah Sir James Brooke died ; 
and it is difficult to believe that one man could have accomplished such great works 
as he did. ‘Though hampered by every possible difficulty, and harassed by opposition, 
he had founded a prosperous State, totally extirpated piracy, slavery, and head-hunting, 
—-a grand record, and a fitting monument to leave behind, worthy of the great Rajah’s 
noble, heroic, and unselfish nature. The present ruler of Sarawak, Sir Charles 
Johnson Brooke, was born in 1829. He entered the Royal Navy in 1841, resigning 
his appointment in 1851 in order to join his uncle, Sir James Brooke, in Sarawak. 
He served under him in that country for twenty years, and succeeded after his death 
to the Raj of Sarawak. In 1869 he married Margaret, the only daughter of Mr. De 
Windt, of Blunsdon Abbey, Wilts. The present Rajah has three sons living, the 
eldest of whom, Vyner, now eighteen years of age, has recently left England to join 
his father in Sarawak. He was warmly received by the natives, and greeted by the 
title of “ Rajah Muda,” a Malayan term signifying heir-apparent of a country. Borneo 
is 2 mountainous country, surrounded by an alluvial band, which stretches inland from 
its coast to a distance of thirty miles or so. The land then rises into a series of 
terraces, which in the interior of the country reach to some thousands of feet above 
the level of the sea. ‘The mountains attain an altitude of four thousand feet, and 
are covered to their summits with a dense vegetation. The population is a mixed 
one, and consists of Dyaks, Malays, Hindoos, Chinese, a small sprinkling of Europeans, 
and some half-castes, principally a mixture of English and Malay races. The Malays 
inhabit the seashores or the lands adjoining the coast. The Dyaks build their 
villages farther inland, on the banks of running streams, near noisy waterfalls, wooded 
ravines, or frowning precipices. ‘The Chinese swarm all over the country; they settle 
in towns and villages, and are to be found in any new settlements wherever a few 
shanties are congregated together, thus carrying trade and commerce into the very 
heart of the country. 

The Sarawak Malays are a gentle and polite race. Both higher and lower classes 
have the same innate good manners, the same aristocratic bearing, the same appearance 
of good-natured indifference, that in Western countries appertain chiefly to the upper 
classes. Strangers from without are struck by their quiet self-control, and with their 
pleasant looks, notwithstanding their wide mouths, flat noses, high cheek-bones, and 
straight, long black hair. ‘Their skins are copper-coloured; they are of medium 
height, well-proportioned, and, in spite of their proverbial partiality for an exuberance 
of contour—both in men and women—it is rarely that Malays become stout. ‘Their 
domestic life resembles far more the family life of most of the lower classes in 
England than Europeans might suppose. The women are by no means the slaves 
to their husbands that they are reputed to be. Most Malay men are content with 
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one wife, although legally entitled to three. ‘The wives are consulted in most 
matters by their husbands; and the strictest laws exist as to a separate division of 
property between man and 
wife. The lives of the 
women are as happy as 
are those of most women 
in Europe. Whilst their 
menfolk are engaged in 
boat-building, fishing, or 
away from their homes 
trading in some part of the 
coast, the women attend 
to their housekeeping, look 
after their servants, pay 
each other visits from 
house to house, with their 
faces carefully veiled, their 
figures swathed in volu- 
minous silken draperies, 
and attended by one 
aged retainer, without 
whom they would not 
dare to move in_ the 
absence of their lord 
and master. Those who 
pity the seclusion into 
which Mohammedan 








women are apparently 
forced are wasting their 
sympathies ; for, in a great 











Sir Charles Brooke, present Rajah of Sarawak. measure, this seclusion is 

' kept up by themselves. 

The old and ugly ones take great delight in veiling their faces from the profane glances 
of male strangers, and the prettier and younger ones would imagine they did not set 
a proper value on their charms, did they not also insist upon keeping up a great 
appearance of mystery whenever they went abroad. Although they are so far 
removed from any artistic surroundings, Malay women are innate artists. Some 
remnant of Arabian taste is discoverable in their patterns and designs; they excel 
in embroideries, in weaving silken stuffs, and in dyeing their embroidery silks in 
the most enchanting colours. Some of the tints, of blue, rose-colour, and green, 
are unsurpassable. Yet the Western bad taste is gradually, but surely, creeping into 
the delicate shades of the East ; and the exquisite colours the Sardwak women obtained 
through their knowledge of the properties of certain saps in the jungle trees—that 
often grow close to their homes, and of whose virtues they alone have the secret-— 
are frequently replaced by aniline dyes from Birmingham and Manchester; so 
that in a few years the women now seen moving about their houses in softly-tinted 
garments, that look like shreds of a scattered rainbow, will robe themselves in draperies 
of horrible magenta or blue, that makes one’s eyes ache, or crude greens that forcibly 
remind one of Judson’s dyes. Up to quite recent times, the Sardwak women wove 
all the garments worn by themselves and families. Upon the silken stuffs they 
introduced running patterns of golden threads ; and their houses are gay with cushions, 
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table-covers, and counterpanes covered with raised embroidery. In designing their 
patterns, they simply cut them out on a slip of paper, without any preparatory lines 
being laid down. It is an interesting sight to watch a young Malay girl seated on 
the ground, a whole garland of rustling arabesques escaping from her nimble scissors 
as, without a moment’s hesitation, she cuts in and out the long strips of paper that 
are gummed and prepared for the purpose. 

The Malay women belonging to the higher class dress in gorgeous silk; the 
long petticoats, which cover their feet, are woven with threads of gold, their jackets 
adorned with plaques of thin gold metal beaten into fantastic shapes, and their 
gauzy head-covering bordered with an edging of gold thread; they also frequently 
wear earrings, rings, and studs of diamonds; the stones being almost entirely in 
their rough state, as no skilful diamond-cutter is to be found in the whole of the 
Archipelago. The women are affectionate in their dispositions, faithful to their 
friendships, and intelligent. Up to a recent date, they objected to learn to read 
or write, owing to some superstitious idea inculcated in them by their male 
relatives. Now, however, they have developed a taste for literature, and rapidly 
learn if any one they care for will take the trouble of teaching them. These 
few particulars will prove 
that a certain civilisation 
exists amongst the Sardwak 
Malays. They are Moham- 
medans, and although not 
bigoted, they are strict in the 
observances of their faith. 
They live in comfortable 
houses, which each head of 
the family, assisted by his 
retainers, usually builds for 
himself ; they are raised on 
wooden supports cut from the 





forest trees, and the walls and 
roofs, “so frail that you could 
break them with your finger,” 
are made from the palm 
fronds that grow in thousands 
on the mudbanks of most of 
the Sarawak streams. 

The Dyaks or aborigines 
of Borneo have straight black 
hair, small flat noses, oblique 
eyes, thick lips, and high 
cheek-bones, and are of small 
stature. They. are divided 
into many different tribes, 
speaking different languages, | 
and with wide differences of 
civilisation. Whilst some 
tribes, such as the Punans, 
wander about the forests, 
have no dwellings, and live upon the wild animals they kill or the vegetable 
products they come across, other tribes are more advanced : they build comfortable 
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A hall in the Rajah’s Palace, Kuching. 
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dwellings, and have rudimentary ideas of cultivation. They grow bananas, rice, 
sugar-cane, tobacco, and pineapples and various fruits; they understand how to 
weave or spin cotton, and to domesticate the wild hog, deer, and common fowl. 
Crawford states that no aboriginal native of Borneo has invented letters, and that 
they are below the scale of civilisation of other islands. Most of the Dyak tribes 
were head-hunters until the advent of Sir James Brooke in 1843. Many have been 
the surmises as to the origin of these strange people, who, although sunk in the 
profoundest ignorance, yet possess artistic instincts of the highest order. ‘Their passion 
for old pottery is well known to those who have studied their idiosyncrasies. 

In the borders of the grass mats, woven by themselves, are patterns of great beauty, 
and many of their legends are full of the desire to express in words the beauty which 
nature spreads before them, and which they so evidently appreciate. Kuching 
(which signifies cat), the capital of Sarawak, is situated some distance up the Sarawak 
river. The town is cut in two by the stream. On one bank are situated the barracks, 
the commandant’s house, the “Istana,” or Rajah’s palace, and a portion of the Malay 
town ; on the other side stands the principal part of the town—the bazaar, the govern- 
ment offices, the prison, most of the European bungalows; and from the landing- 
place, just opposite the Rajah’s gardens, a broad road leads right away past Chinese 
streets, Malay fruit-gardens, plantations of pepper and gambier trees for forty mile 
or so into the heart of the ‘Matang hills which bound the horizon to the westward 
of Kuching. 

The Rajah’s Palace is built of brick, and stands close to the water’s edge. Over the 
entrance stands a square castellated tower, and the principal rooms are surrounded by 
broad verandahs, shaded by striped green-and-white blinds. ‘The grounds around the 
palace are full of roses, jasmine, honeysuckle, fruit trees, ornamental shrubs, and 
gardenia bushes, starred with quantities of fragrant white blossoms ; branches of rare 
orchids, dependent from the trees overhead, sweep the ground with their flowery 
treasures ; Nature is seen in her most bountiful mood in this Eastern Arcadia. It 
is difficult to know which most to admire, the varied green of the gigantic trees, the 
graceful feathery fronds of the palms, or the exquisite hues and fragrance of 
the flowers and fruit, which everywhere grow in such lavish profusion. 

In the early morning the path leading from the landing-place to the doors of the 


palace is thronged with natives of either sex and various denominations, awaiting the 


Rajah’s return from his daily ride, with some grievance or petition. A few moments 
are devoted to these people, who are almost always requested to attend the court on 
the opposite side of the river, where the Rajah, aided by the principal Malay chiefs 
and two of his English officers, dispenses justice three times a week. ‘There is no 
published code of laws, but the Rajah, when occasion arises, issues regulations and 
proclamations for the guidance of his officials ; and in criminal cases the Indian penal 
code is followed as nearly as possible, due consideration being given to native customs 
and religious prejudices, and with a right of final appeal to the Rajah. 

One of the insignia of Malay sovereignty is a large yellow umbrella; it is borne 
by the executioner, who, in Mohammedan countries, is a very high and important 
personage. ‘The Rajah marches down the garden path, surrounded by the Malay 
chiefs, who always come to escort his Highness across the river to the Court House. 
It is curious to see the one solitary European in an ugly suit of white duck surrounded 
by the picturesque stately chiefs in turbans and silken draperies, carrying in their 
hands long staves ending in knobs of gold; they look like the figures in the picture 
Bible of our childhood. The rites at the installationgof a Sardwak Rajah are simple 
in the extreme. ‘The ceremony takes place in the Court House, when a great crowd 
of natives assemble, the principal Malay chiefs proclaim him Rajah, and as the newly 
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elected Sovereign leaves the Court House for his palace the royal yellow umbrella is 
held over him for the first time, and the people as he passes through their midst throw 
yellow rice over him. 

There are Catholic and Protestant missions in Sardwak, both sects having their 
separate schools. ‘There is also a Malay school with a native master, in which the 
Koran is taught. ‘There are altogether in the Rajah’s territory seven churches and 
twenty-five mission chapels. In Kuching there is a boys’ school presided over by an 
English master, where a hundred boys receive instruction; the g@ 
girls’ school is also very well attended. 

The succession to the Raj of Sarawak was left by the 
first Rajah to his nephew, the present Rajah Sir Charles 
Brooke, then to his sons in succession ; after them, should 
they die without heirs, to his nephew the present Rajah’s 
younger brother, to his son, then to the Queen of 
England. By this will women are excluded from the 
succession. 

The daily life of Europeans in Kuching is devoid of / 
any great excitement ; both men and women rise early y 
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and go for a ride before the sun is above the horizon. 
Then for the men comes work in the law courts, Hf 
the post office, the treasury, superintending the ff yi) 
prison; the public works, such as roads, being //// / aia 
° ° / / e Rajah's youngest daughter. 
made and kept in order by gangs of convicts (mostly Mf] 
Chinese). Work is over by twelve, when the Europeans meet at break- 
fast, after which comes a svesta; and at five they ‘ ride, drive, or pay each other 
visits until night has fallen. After dinner the rest of the evening is pleasantly spent 
reclining on the long cane chairs that furnish most of the verandahs of the Sardwak 
houses ; and if these are built close by the river, fishermen may be seen flinging their 
nets into the stream, some passer-by in a small canoe wails a melancholy boat song 
in a minor key, the lights of the little town twinkle comfortably on the bank just 
opposite ; a metallic-looking moon rises entangled in the branches of the trees, Orion’s 
giant stride lights up half the sky, and the Milky Way above stretches across in an arch 
of silver foam. 

The progress that Sarawak has made under the present Rajah is marvellous, and is 
in a great measure due to the fact that the country is not impoverished by the heavy 
expenses which European rule usually entails in a foreign land. ‘The cost of the 
Government of Sardwak, although efficient in every department, is less than that of any 
other Asiatic country governed by Europeans. A-glance at the system of administra- 
tion will illustrate this. The form of government is an absolute monarchy. The 
Rajah is assisted by a supreme council, composed of two European officials and four 
natives, nominated by himself. There is also a general council, which is only convened 
about once in two years. The country is divided for administrative purposes into four 
divisions, each under a European resident—with European and native assistants—who 
collects the revenue, preserves order, and reports direct to the Rajah. ‘The State 
maintains a small standing army, known as the Sardwak Rangers, numbering some 
three hundred natives, armed with breech-loading rifles and commanded by European 
officers. Should the Rajah require further aid, he has only to send a spear round to 
the chiefs of the different tribes, who in a short time will gather round him with some 
thousands of warriors ready to fight to the death on their Rajah’s behalf. The 
police force is composed entirely of natives, as are also the crews of the Government 
steamers the Zorna Doone and the gunboat the Adie, so that peace and order is 
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maintained without the aid of foreigners, with the exception of a few officers—an 
economical and popular arrangement. 

Sardwak, since 1890, has been placed under a British Protectorate. ‘The products 
of the country, vegetable and mineral, include sugar, coffee, rice, cocoanut, pepper, 
gambier, edible birds’-nests, gold, antimony, quicksilver, and diamonds ; and Sarawak 
is also said “ to produce more than half the sago supply of the world.” 

The Rajah is a born ruler, endowed with every natural qualification necessary, not 
only to organise and govern wisely and with tact and determination, but also to win 
the love and devotion of all his subjects. His Highness’s policy augurs well for the 

: future prosperity of the State. He lives a life 





Pa ’ 
i [I of almost patriarchal simplicity, always 
{ EAN ge accessible to those who wish to see him. 
(, Lip ‘) The people, freed from the tyranny of 


native Rajahs, are happy and con- 
tented, the resources of the country 
are being developed, and its finances 
are in a most satisfactory condition. 
The Rajah has in his wife a 
most able coadjutor. Stately, 
handsome, and _ accomplished, 
the Ranée looks every inch a 
queen, both in stature and 
bearing ; and by her irre- 
sistible sweetness of 
manner and affability, 
Ae DB, . without effort, wins 
oe the love and ad- 
miration of her 
people. Every 
morning the 
palace drawing- 
room is crowded 
- with visitors of her own 
, |e (sex, for each one of whom 
“Ye she has a kind greeting and a 
word of advice, encouragement, or 
sympathy, given with a pleasant smile 
which makes her so idolised by these 
The Ranée of Sarawak. . simple children of nature. The in- 
fluence which the presence and example of a refined lady has had upon the female 
population of Sardwak is making itself as apparent as is the wisdom and energy 
of the Rajah. Her Highness the Ranée’s name is as well known in London as in 
her own little kingdom in the East; for she has taken an active and personal interest 
in the welfare of the poor of her own sex in the East End, among whom of late 
she has been a frequent and welcome visitor. 
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A STORY OF THE TREK-BOERS. 


T was the year 1877. For months 
past the waggons of the Trek- 
Boers had been standing idly 

outspanned on the banks of the Croco- 
dile river,* waiting for the word to 
move north-westward and plunge into 
the unknown and dreadful deserts that 
lay between the trekkers and the far-off 
land they sought. Scattered among 
the great trees and bushes that mar- 
gined the noble river, the white 
waggon-tents of these strange people 
might be discerned dotting the land- 
scape for the space of a mile and a 
half and more. Here were gathered 
the wildest, toughest, and most daring 
spirits of the Transvaal. Elephant 
hunters, who longed for new and virgin 


* The Limpopo river is known universally 
in South Africa as the Crocodile. 
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lands in which to procure that ivory for which they had risked their lives so often ; 
broken farmers, upon whom the vicissitudes of the African pastoralists’ existence had 
fallen heavily ; and sour Doppers, whose grim religious views reminded one of the 
savage tenets of the Israelites of old, and who now looked eagerly across the desert 
for a new land of Canaan. 

With these men, living in waggons and tents, were their wives and children, and 
such furniture and worldly gear as they could carry with them. Around them, 
scattered over the veldt for miles, grazed the oxen, horses, sheep, and goats that 
should accompany the trek. Pigs and poultry littered the encampment, and were 
to be seen near every waggon. All the people,—elephant-hunters, malcontents, 
broken men, and Doppers,—were animated by one and the same sentiment. They 
were sick of the Transvaal. There had been too much fighting—and_ badly managed 
fighting—with Sekukuni and other Kaffirs ; too many commandos ; taxes, those hateful 
creations of civilisation, were increasing, and were actually being enforced ; President 
Burgers had been too go-ahead, too heogmoedag (high and mighty); the seasons 
had been bad; and the English—those hateful English—were slowly finding their 
way to the north. And so the great Promised Land ‘Trek—a trek talked of for years 
past—was at last gathered together. 

Some of these Boers, the Doppers, and they who had lived farthest from the rude 
semi-civilisation of that day, were possessed with the wildest beliefs. They imagined 
that Egypt lay just across the Zambesi River, not so very far to the north; they 
were convinced that they were setting forth to a land somewhere in the dim north-west, 
beyond Lake N’Gami, where ranged snow-clad mountains beneath which sheltered 
a veldt rich in water, in cattle, and in corn.and pasture lands, where the great game 
wandered just as plentifully as they had wandered in the Transvaal and Free State 
forty years before, when their fathers had crossed the Orange River and possessed 
the soil. Seventy waggons and more now stood beside the Crocodile, whose 
owners, heartily weary of the delays that had taken place, now anxiously awaited 
the return of two. deputies sent to Khama, Chief of Bamangwato, through whose 
country they first had to pass. 

One afternoon about this time a great waggon lumbered in to swell the already 
unwieldy proportions of the Trek, and outspanned under a big tree. Word went 
slowly round the camp that Piet Van Staden from Zoutpansberg, with his wife and 
child, had come in. Piet’s arrival in itself would have created no great stir, for 
Piet was a very average type of Transvaal Boer—big, not ill-looking, heavy and inert, 
and with very little to say for himself; but Piet’s wife was no ordinary person. 
She was a woman of striking beauty, far surpassing the dull ruck of South African 
Dutch vrouws, and possessed, moreover, of so much originality and determination of 
character as to have scandalised more than once her sober-minded countrywomen. 

The men of Zoutpansberg swore by her. Had she not taken a rifle and ridden 
out time after time with her husband into the low veldt towards Delagoa Bay, and 
shot with her own hand giraffe and buffalo—aye, and even the mighty elephant itself? 
Rumour had it that on more than one occasion Hendrika Van Staden had _ hardened 
her husband’s heart at close quarters with a troop of half-mad elephants; and it 
was certain that she herself had, as they said, ‘“‘a heart of steel,” and feared neither 
lion nor elephant nor fierce Kaffir. 

Hendrika was a busy, active woman ; and the oxen were no sooner outspanned 
than she got out her poultry from the bed of the waggon, extricated a table and 
some waggon chairs, set one of the native boys to light the fire and prepare for 
the evening meal, and then, taking her six-year-old son, little Barend, set out 
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to call upon one or two neighbours and inspect the camp. Barend, who inherited 
his mother’s good looks, her yellow hair, and deep blue eyes and clear complexion, 
was a fine sturdy little fellow, and, clad in his short coat and loose trousers of soft 
mouse-coloured moleskin, a flannel shirt and wide felt hat, looked a typical little 
Dutchman, a small counterpart, even to the clothes he wore, of his sturdy father. 
The two set off together, Barend flicking his little hide whip as he walked, and 
chattering to his mother with keen excitement as the various camps and outspans 
came into view. While his mother was engaged in conversation with some friends 
from her own district, the little fellow suddenly caught sight of his father walking to 
the next group of waggons, and toddled hastily after him. 














“The oxen were no sooner outspanned than 
she prepared the evening meal.” 





In half an hour Hendrika had finished her gossip and extracted as much news 
as could be gleaned. She had not yet been down to the water; and, as the sun 
was declining and she wished to set eyes on the long-sought Crocodile before dark, 
she turned to the left hand, and, following a cattle-path, quickly found herself on 
the margin of the great river. Just at this point there was a bend or hook, and 
the stream, now at its low winter level, ran deep and swiftly only near the farther 
bank, leaving a broad spit of sand exposed upon the hither shore. A little higher 
to the left the stream again broadened into a great reach of shining water, now painted 
with a warm and ruddy hue by the glow of sunset. To the right, down the course 
of the river, a beautiful island, laden with trees and a wealth of bush and greenery, 
and fringed with tall yellow reeds, met the eye. Everywhere great forest trees 
abounded. Yellow-billed hornbills flew hither and thither among the acacias, gem- 
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like bee-eaters flashed among the reeds, gaudy parrots, clad in blue and green and 
yellow, darted with shrill whistle overhead, and pearl-drab_plaintain-eaters uttered their 
loud human-like cries at the advent of the solitary figure. Francolins down for 
their evening drink were calling to one another in scores, and doves cooed softly 
among the branches. It was a beautiful picture; but Hendrika cared little for 
the esthetic aspect, the glamour of the hour, the glowing mantle of sunset. Her 
heart warmed, it is true, at the sight of the noble river, flowing with strength and 
volume even at this season of winter, and amid a parched country. But hers was 
the true practical Dutch mind: she appreciated the scene only for the assurance 
it gave her of illimitable watering power for flocks and herds.. Two hundred yards 
beyond a troop of oxen came down to drink. A Dutchman was with them, and 
Hendrika bent her steps that way to learn whose the cattle were. The man’s back 
was turned, and it was not till she was within thirty yards that he heard her approach 
and faced her. There was a start of recognition and hesitation on either side, and 
then the man, a tall, good-looking Boer, furnished with a big straw-coloured beard 
and moustache, and dressed with rather more care than the average Transvaal farmer, 
came forward, and the pair shook hands in the impassive Dutch fashion. The Boer 
first spoke. 

“And so, Vrouw Van Staden, you have come to join the trek. I scarcely looked 
to see you and your husband here. I had thought you were well settled on your 
farm in Zoutpansberg.” 

“No; we are tired of that country. Our farm was good enough, and the winter 
veldt in the low country near at hand; but there is too much fever, and the Kaffirs 
are very troublesome; and as the President for years has been fighting Sekukuni, 
we have no strength ourselves for commandos in our own country. Cattle stealing 
is worse than it has been for years. And so we thought we would join the trek 
and try a new country, where the game is more plentiful, and one is not to be pinched 
up on a farm of three thousand morgen.” * 

The woman spoke stiffly, and-her face had assumed a touch of pride as she 
answered. But she went on: “TI think it is rather I who should ask why Mynheer 
Schalk Oosthuysen, with all his wealth, has left Marico, the garden of the Transvaal, 
as men call it.” 

The man had gazed long and fixedly as Hendrika spoke. His eyes seemed 
to have softened, and a very visible pleasure was in them. And, indeed, Hendrika 
Van Staden was worth looking at. Clad though she was in a plain gown of rough 
brown material, bought at some up-country store and fashioned by herself, the 
admirable curves of her straight well-rounded figure could not be concealed. Few 
Boer women can boast a figure. Here was a waist whose trim outlines would have 
done no disgrace to a well-set-up English girl. Matron though she was, the tall 
shapely woman stood like a straight sapling upon the firm yellow sand. The broad 
chest and shoulders supported erect upon a strong and shapely neck a beautiful head. 
And the face? Well, most people would have agreed with Schalk Oosthuysen, whose 
eyes gazed with unconcealable admiration into Hendrika’s. The parting sunlight 
lent a wonderful charm to the oval face and the fair clear complexion, so unlike 
the muddy skin of most Boer women. The soft rosy cheeks—just touched with 
a suspicion of African tan,—the white forehead, straight nose and proud lips, and 
the dark blue eyes, all set in a frame of golden yellow hair, every strand of it now 
glorified by the loving sun-rays, which the great sun-bonnet (Awfye) ill-concealed 

* A morgen is rather more than two acres. The usual Boer farm averages three thousand morgen, 
more than six thousand acres. 
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all went to combine a picture of feminine beauty that few Transvaalers, certainly 
not Schalk Oosthuysen, could resist. 

Hendrika had, like most Dutch girls, married young ; and now, mother though 
she was of a child more than six years old, was in the very pride and summer of 
her rich beauty. 

Oosthuysen, without moving his gaze, spoke again. 

“No one should know better than you, Hendrika, why I am leaving Marico and 
going to tempt fortune in the unknown veldt. How can I rest? Ever since I saw 
you, ever since the sunny years of our childhood, I have thought of you, dreamed 
of you. I can never marry now, unless—well, unless you should ever become free 
again, which is not likely before we are old people. It was you, Hendrika, that 
broke my happiness and disturbed my lot.’ Ademagtig! I am sorry almost that 
you have joined this trek.” 

“Schalk, you have no right to speak like this. You know it was not my fault 
that I could not become your wife. My father had his reasons, good reasons, as I 
suppose ; and I have a good husband, and am contented. Never speak of these 
things again; they are past and done with. Our ways are different, and it is better 
that we should see as little of one another as possible.” 

She spoke almost with excitement, and her hands, folded, as all good Dutch 
women fold them, beneath her black apron, to protect them from the strong African 
sun, had become disengaged, and lent themselves with a slight gesture of impatience 
to enforce her words. 

She turned away, saying as she went, “ Good-night, Mynheer Oosthuysen,” and 
took the path to her waggon. 

“ Good-night, and the Lord bless you, Hendrika,” replied the Boer, as he moved 
towards his oxen. 

Two mornings later the Boer envoys returned from interviewing Khama. They 
brought word that the Chief was willing to allow passage for the whole trek across 
his country, but that he strongly advised them to proceed in small bands at a time, 
or the scant waters of the thirst-land between him and the Lake River would fail 
them. If the whole seventy or eighty waggons attempted to cross in a body, they 
would find barely sufficient water to supply half a dozen spans of oxen at a time, 
and disaster must ensue. This was Khama’s advice; he had, as he sent word, no 
present quarrel with the Boers, and would help them through his country; but he 
urged them, if they wished to pass safely across the desert, to weigh well his words 
and trek in parties of twos and threes. 

There was much consultation over this message. Some few hunters who knew 
the Chief, and had made the trek, were strongly for taking his advice; but against 
these few men there was strong and fierce opposition. All the ignorant, the obstinate, 
and the self-opinionated—and they formed the majority—held that no Kaffir’s word 
was to be trusted. Who was this Khama but a natural foe of the Transvaal? No 
doubt he wished them to travel in families of twos and threes that he might the better 
attack their waggons and cut them up piecemeal. 

After several days of hot discussion it was finally decided that all should move 
together, and that the trek should begin with the following week, by which time the 
scattered flocks and herds would be collected. 

It was a month after the beginning of the trek that Piet Van Staden and his wife 
and child found themselves in the middle of the thirst-land, between the waters of 
Kanné and Inkouané—that is to say, in about the worst bit of the Kalahari,—in heavy 
sand, under a broiling sun, and without one single drop of water for their oxen, in a 
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stretch of three days’ and three nights’ continuous travel. There were waggons in 
front of them and waggons behind them ; they were about the middle of the expedition. 
At the distance of two days and two nights from Kanné, and a whole day and night 
from Inkouané, their oxen could go no farther; they had had no drink at the 
wretched pits of Kanné, where water oozes through the sand at the rate of about 
half a bucket an hour; three of them lay dead in their yokes already, the rest were 
foundered and could trek no more. ‘The poor brutes lowed piteously and incessantly ; 
they came frantically round the waggon, smelling at the nearly-empty water-barrel, 
and licking the iron tires of the wheels to give relief to their parched tongues. ‘There 
was only one thing to be done. 

“ Hendrika,” said her husband, “I must take two of the boys and go on with 
the oxen. We shall reach Inkouané (it was now afternoon) early to-morrow morning. 
I will take a vafe,* fill it, and ride back as fast as possible. You have enough water 
to last till evening to-morrow. They say there is plenty at Inkouané; I shall be 
here to-morrow evening again, having watered the horse; and the oxen should be in 
by next morning. I hate leaving you and the child, but what else can be done ?” 

“Nothing else can be done better, Piet,” answered his wife energetically. “ Get 
the oxen up and goon at once. Don’t lose a moment; and, mind, be back here 
not later than sundown to-morrow. Barend is tired and feverish already, and I 
shall have trouble to make ‘the water last till then. Go at once, and the Heer 
God be with you.” 

Hendrika’s blue eyes were full of hope and courage ; she could trust her husband, 
and he would, no doubt, be back by nightfall of next day. 

Taking two of their three native servants with him, and leaving Andries, a little 
Hottentot, behind with his mistress, with the strictest injunctions to have but one 
drink between that time and his return, Piet Van Staden kissed his wife and child, 
thrashed up the foundered oxen, and set forth as fast as he could get them along. 

It was a dreary waste of country that Hendrika and her boy were left in—one of 
the most forbidding parts of the wild forbidding desert between Khama’s and the 
Lake River. Hot and sandy and flat it was; a low growth of parched Mopani 
trees sprang here and there, whose odd butterfly-like leaves, now shrivelled and 
scorched to a. brown sapless condition by months of drought, bore eloquent 
testimony to the nature of this terrible “ thirst-land.” 

At evening, when the sun had set, and the air became a trifle cooler, Hendrika 
prepared a scanty meal. She boiled half a kettleful of very weak coffee, made some 
slops for Barend, ate some bread and meat herself, drank a bare half ommetjet 
of coffee, parched though she was, gave the Hottentot his rations, and then, bidding 
Andries to keep up a good fire, she put her little son to bed on the kartel, and, lying 
by his side, presently hushed him off to sleep. A little after she herself fell asleep 
also. Towards the small hours Barend was up and wide awake, hot and feverish, 
and clamouring, poor little soul, for something to quench his thirst with. Hendrika 
lit a lantern, got out of the waggon, procured the rest of the coffee, which, mixed 
with a little condensed milk, she had left to cool, and brought the beakerful that 
remained to her boy. The little fellow, with trembling hands, took the beaker and 
eagerly emptied it at two draughts. His mother had not the heart to stop him, and 
he lay down and went to sleep again. 

Dawn came round, and the sun sprang up all ruddy, as if but too eager to 

* A “little vat” or hand-barrel, holding about two gallons, usually slung by an iron handle under 
the waggon. 


+ A small common earthenware basin, universally used by the Boers instead of a tea or coffee cup. 
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send his scorching beams upon the — 
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after heavy dreamful slumber, <¥% Beep 
cast back the waggon clap bas ee 
and looked forth, behold, a ¥ 

hundred yards from her was ~ 

outspanned another waggon, i y 


which had evidently arrived 
during the night, and which 
she quickly discovered be- 
longed to no other than 







P Schalk Oosthuysen. 






‘*Go at ence, and the 
Heer God be with you.’’ 


Andries the Hottentot, coming up 

soon after, informed her that Baas Oosthuysen’s 

oxen had been outspanned and sent on to Inkouané 

about four that morning, being able to trek no farther, 

and that the Baas himself, who had lost a quantity of stock already, was asleep 
in his waggon. It was very vexing, Hendrika thought. Here was the very man 
of all others she wished to avoid, outspanned close beside her; neither of them 
could move backward or forward, and a long day, perhaps even more, had to be 
got through somehow in this unpleasant proximity. About noon, Oosthuysen, 
having finished his sleep, emerged from his waggon and looked about him. He 
had evidently heard from his servants whose was the waggon near, but he 
appeared disinclined to trouble the occupants. For so much Hendrika secretly 
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thanked him. The burning sun moved slowly across the heaven, and, as the 
fierce rays shifted, so Hendrika and her child moved into the meagre shade given 
by the great waggon. The sun at this season was north of the line, and never quite 
overhead. But it was terribly hot, and the scant water was all but finished now. 
Hendrika had but just moistened her lips, and Andries had had a bare quarter 
of a pint ; all the rest had been reserved for poor feverish little Barend, who evidently 
had had a touch of the sun on the preceding day’s trek, and was very ill. 

Sometimes Hendrika’s glance turned swiftly towards the other waggon ; and there 
was debate and anxiety in it, and a compression of the firm red lips, as if a struggle 
were waking in her mind. Oosthuysen rose and shouldered his rifle once during 
the day, and wandered into the bush, presumably to look for a chance eland or 
giraffe ; but nothing came of it, no shot was heard, and before sundown he had 
returned, and flung himself into his waggon chair, in which he sat moodily smoking. 

Towards evening Hendrika’s eyes and ears were fastened intently upon the 
road from Inkouané. Surely her husband must soon arrive! There was water 
there, and he would hasten back, knowing the struggle with thirst his dear ones 
were fighting through. Yes, undoubtedly he must be here soon. But hour after 
hour slipped by; the red sun sank, the night came, the stars sprang forth in their 
armies, and presently the moon rose as fresh and serene and gracious as though 
she had never seen one hour of suffering upon the tired earth. All was still upon 
the veldt. There was not even the occasional deep breathing of the oxen as 
they lay by the trek chain, for the oxen were far away, all but the three dead beasts 
which lay near, and had already become offensive. 

At eight o’clock, Hendrika, who had been nursing little Barend by the fire 
since dark, gave him—for he was now clamorous again—the last hommedtjeful of 
weak coffee. She had nothing better to give the child; the water was none too 
sweet, and was better boiled and made into coffee 7 ; 
than drunk alone. After this Barend was 
put to bed on the waggon-karte/, and the 
sheepskin daross thrown lightly over him. 

Again Hendrika got down from the 
waggon and stood by the fire. There had 
been a bitter struggle agitating her bosom 
for hours past, and now the time was 
come. She must smother her stiff 
Dutch pride, and go as a suppliant to 
Schalk Oosthuysen and beg for a little 
water for her child. Her own thirst, 
heightened by the oven-like heat 
and the long day of waiting and 
anxiety, was intense, and Andries 
the Hottentot—faithful and un- 
















complaining though he was— 
was in like plight. These things 
were as nothing; their sufferings 
could be borne for another day 
and night ; but Barend, her beauti- 
ful, sunny little Barend, with his 
now flushed cheeks and feverish 
skin and hoarse voice,—he must be 





‘Little Barend must be 
saved pain at all cost.’ 
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saved pain at all cost. Her mind was made up. She looked across to the fire by 
the other waggon. There sat Schalk sullenly, his figure bulking against the blaze, 
smoking his big pipe as usual. 

Hendrika walked steadily across and up to the firelight. Only the Boer sat 
there ; his servants were already asleep under the waggon. Schalk turned in his 
chair and looked up at his visitor as she approached. It was not a pleasant face 
to-night. ‘The man was evidently in a sullen, obstinate fit of temper at the general 
outlook, and his aspect was discouraging enough. Hendrika broke the silence. 

“Mynheer Oosthuysen,” she said, rather hurriedly for her, “I have come to 
beg some water. My boy is sick and feverish, and my va¢je is empty. I have 
not a drop of water left. I expected my husband back this evening with a fresh 
supply ; he has not arrived, and there are no signs of him. You can help me, 
can you not?” 

A curious expression flitted over the impassive countenance of the Boer: it 
passed like a fleeting shadow, but the firelight just caught it. 

“ Hendrika Van Staden, why should you come to me now?” he said. “ All 
was over between us, you said; and I wanted to see your face no more. I have 
scarcely enough water for myself and my men for another day. My oxen may 
not be back, the Lord knows when! In these times one must look after oneself. 
Your husband will be back by morning, no doubt, and your boy can wait till then. 
No, I cannot help you. ddemagtig! why should I indeed? All my troubles come 
from you. You have treated me scurvily in the past; my turn has come now!” 

The last few days of suffering and disaster—for he had already lost heavily 
among his cattle—seemed to have changed the man’s nature. All his evil impulses 
had come uppermost. 

Hendrika argued, pleaded, threatened, cast away her pride and implored Oosthuysen, 
by all the memories of their youth together, to help her, even with a beaker or two of 
water. But all of no avail. The Boer sat grim, obstinate, ferocious, and would not 
be moved. 

In despair she sought her waggon again. A terrible night followed. Barend was 
awake long before the light with raging thirst in his throat. The mother bathed 
his hands and brow with vinegar, moistened his lips with it, did all she could to 
soothe and comfort him: it was of slight avail. The fever increased; the poor 
sufferer’s cries for water were incessant. What Hendrika went through during 
that dreadful night no pen can tell. The desert was a hell; the stars above 
mocked her; the moon gleamed in contemptuous serenity; the airs whispering 
through the bush passed idly by, tittering their light gossip one to another. Where 
vas God, that He could let her child suffer so? Surely, surely, all the Predikants 
and the Doppers and the rest of them were wrong! There could be no God, 
and the Bible was a lie! Sometimes, when Barend fell asleep for a few minutes, 
she prayed and wrestled with her agony, and fifty times sprang up thinking she 
heard her husband’s approach. 

At dawn Oosthuysen was stirring and got down from his Aarte/. Hendrika 
had been watching like a hawk for this. She hurried swiftly across, and in rapid 
sentences told him of her child’s danger. She fell on her knees before him—this 
proud, beautiful, strong woman, whose boast had been that she could have had 
every Boer of the Transvaal at her feet—and begged him in a flood of tears to 
give her some water and save her child. At this moment, even after these scores 
of hours of fatigue and thirst and bitter suffering, and under the grey morning 
light, the woman looked very beautiful, worn and dishevelled though she was. Her 
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hapje was off, and her golden hair, unfettered by the usual tight Dutch cap, 
crowned her with a strange glory. 
The Boer was visibly moved. 

“Hendrika,” he whispered hoarsely, “I love you still. Yes, I love you 

more than ever. I will give you all the water I have. A//emagtig! Yes, 

I'll foot it without water to Inkouané if you 

will leave your husband and come 





“She fell on her knees, 
and begged him to 
give her water and 
save her child.” 


away with me. We can trek far 

to the north and make a home of our own. Come, Hen- 
drika! After we reach Inkouané, your husband will be behind for his cattle, and 
we can get away; and if you like bring the boy too. There is the water,” pointing 
under his waggon, “nearly a vatjeful; you shall have it all. Think well of what I 
say. We have been happy before, and can be happy again.” 
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Hendrika sprang to her feet with flashing eyes. 

“You must be mad,” she said, with fierce scorn, “to dream of such a thing. 
Can you think so ill of me? No, sche/m, scoundrel that you are, you know you 
cannot! Is this your final answer? Do you still refuse me water ?” 





**T do,” he returned ; “ wadess 

She turned away with a fierce, hopeless gesture, and left him. 

How Hendrika Van Staden passed the next eight hours she could never satisfactorily 
describe, even to herself. Slowly the hot day came up, and slowly passed upon 
leaden wings. Andries was sent out to scour the bush for any bulbs or roots that 
might contain moisture. But, alas! just in this locality none such could be found. 
Meanwhile, Barend rapidly grew worse; the fever pressed more hardly upon him, 
the thirst became more intolerable; convulsions were succeeded by coma. It 
seemed that the end was near. The water-bearers from Inkouané still tarried ; 
every moment became more distracting, more agonising, for the wretched mother. 

Suddenly a terrible thought flashed through her brain, and no sooner was it 
conceived than her mind was made up. She went softly to her waggon, took down 
her husband’s Martini-Henry carbine from the hooks on which it reposed, drew it 
from its lion-skin cover, and pulled two cartridges from a bandoleer ; one she pushed 
into the breech of the carbine, the other she thrust into her bosom, and then, carrying 
the gun behind her, she walked straight across to Oosthuysen’s camp. The Boer 
happened to be sitting in the shade at the back of the waggon, and heard nothing of 
her approach till her voice rang sharply through the hot air. 

“ Mynheer Oosthuysen, I want you!” 

Schalk sprang up with alacrity. No doubt, he thought to himself, he had 
conquered. His vile offer was to be accepted. ‘There was a strange set look in the 
woman’s beautiful eyes as he faced her. Her head was thrown back in the way he 
knew so well of yore, her white throat was displayed, her arms were behind her back. 
A little defiant, perhaps, in her yielding, but still she was to be his. Never, he thought 
had she looked more noble. 

“ Schalk,” she said, in her firm, clear voice, “I must have that water.” 

“Well,” he replied, “it is yours. You know my terms.” 

“Almighty God!” she gasped, “then you wd have it! 
loaded. If you hand me half your water, [’ll forgive all your brutality; if not, I'll 


See here, this gun is 


shoot you dead. Choose, and in one instant !” 

The Boer evidently imagined it was a mere case of “ bluff,’ and he grew angry. 

“T tell you,” he cried, “you shall have not one drop of water unless you swear 
to leave your husband and come with me! Those are my last words.” 

“Your last indeed!” 
up. The Boer made one dash to disarm her, and in the same instant her forefinger 


echoed Hendrika, in a deep, low voice. Her carbine went 


pressed the trigger and a bullet crashed through Oosthuysen’s brain. He fell forward 
and lay there in the sand without another motion, stone dead. 

Scarcely noticing the body, Hendrika went straight to the water vafe for which 
she had done this terrible act. She lifted it from the hook, and, exerting all her 
strength, carried it across to her waggon. Then, procuring brandy, she mingled water 
with it, and with a teaspoon poured some of the mixture between the parched lips of 
her half-lifeless child. In ten minutes there were signs of returning consciousness, 
and presently Barend opened his eyes. Her child was saved, and the woman’s 
heart, spite of the deadly horror that was upon her, echoed faint thanks. She had 
saved her boy, but at what a price! In half an hour Barend was so much better 
that she was able to leave him dozing quietly, and once more she betook herself to 
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Oosthuysen’s camp. The Boer’s Kaffirs had returned, and were standing over the 
dead body, talking and gesticulating in an excited way. Hendrika walked straight 
up to them, and, first picking up her carbine, said in a firm voice, “Yes, the Baas 
is dead. He refused me water, and I shot him. It was my child’s life or his. You 
had better go on to Inkouané and tell his friends to send back for the waggon.” 

The natives, awed by her manner and the words she spoke, slunk away, and, 
picking up their blankets and assegais and a little store of water, struck into the bush, 
glad to be quit of this terrible woman. 

As soon as they had departed all Hendrika’s stock of firmness vanished. She 
had been overwrought these forty-eight hours past. Now the tension had become 








“*Ves, the Baas is dead. 
He refused me water, and | shot him,’” 


too great. She knelt beside the dead body of Oosthuysen and wept in an agony of 
remorse, pity, and tenderness. 

Why had she slain this man, with whom for years she had been associated in 
childhood? She remembered, ah! so well, their pleasant homes in Marico, the 
fertile valleys, the fair uplands, and the pleasant treks four times a year to Wachtmaal 
(communion) at Zeerust. Her tears flowed afresh. Presently she became calmer, 
climbed into Oosthuysen’s waggon, and took down a blanket, which she placed 
reverently, almost tenderly, over the dead body. 

At that instant the dulled crack of a rifle-shot came from the direction of the 
Inkouané road! Another! Alas, Hendrika knew what they meant. Her husband 
Was approaching, water was at hand, help near. Now the full horror of her position 
smote upon her and froze her blood. All this terrible crime might have been 
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avoided if but those shots had been heard one short hour ago. Her heart stood 
still, and she fell forward in a death-like swoon beside the body of the man she 
had slain. 

When Piet Van Staden rode up five minutes later, and found his wife lying in a 
dead faint beside the yet warm corpse of Schalk Oosthuysen, even his duil Dutch 
nature was stirred and harrowed. What in God’s name could it all mean ? 

Presently, with the aid of brandy and water, Hendrika came to herself, and ws 
able to tell her terrible story. It was a great shock to her husband; but he had a 
strong faith in his wife’s character, and he understood well enough that only the 
direst straits and the prospect of the almost instant death of their child could have 
induced her to take the blood of a fellow-creature upon her hands. 











‘Piet Van Staden found his wife lying in a dead faint.” 





They buried Oosthuysen’s body that evening, and covered the grave with thorns, 
and set a strong scherm of thorns about it to keep off the wild beasts. During the 
night their oxen came in, and they trekked next day, with doubt and trepidation in 
their hearts, for Inkouané, where dreadful scenes were enacting. The pits had been 
meanwhile choked up with dead oxen, which had been cut out piecemeal ; and now, 
the scant mess of foul blood and fouler water being exhausted, men, women, and 
children were enduring agonies of thirst. Men in such case were not likely to be hard 
judges: their one thought was for their own safety. Piet and his wife, therefore, 
having reported the full circumstances of Oosthuysen’s tragic death to the Boer 
leaders, were bidden to betake themselves away and never trouble the expedition 
again. Glad enough they were to escape thus lightly: blood for blood is usually the 
cry of people in a state of semi-civilisation such as these Trek-Boers. 
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And so, like Hagar of old, the Van Stadens passed out into the wilderness, and 
won their way with much toil and suffering to the Okavango River, beyond Lake 
N’Gami. But Hendrika never shook off her trouble, or the feeling that unwittingly 
she had wrecked her husband’s life and doomed themselves to a weary banishment. 
Day by day she grew paler and more listless ; her old fire and spirits had left her and 
could not be recalled, and, by the time they reached the marshes of the Okavango, 
she was utterly unfit to cope with the deadly fever of that unhealthy land. 

At last, thin and worn and weak, the merest shadow of the once proud Transvaal 
beauty, she could travel no longer. They outspanned under a big Motjeerie tree, 
and there, tended by her husband and the still faithful Hottentot, Andries, and with 
3arend’s hand in hers, she passed’ from life into the unknown. 

Hendrika Van Staden sleeps, as sleeps many another stout and heroic Dutch- 
woman who has yielded up her soul in Africa, in the dim wilderness, beneath the 
great Motjeerie tree, amid whose spreading oak-like leafage the wild doves of the 
forest coo soft requiem. In the still solitudes around wander free and undisturbed 
the great game of the veldt she loved so well. And at night to the fountain near her 
grave come the tall giraffe, the mighty elephant, the painted zebra, the sinuous tawny 
lion, the tiny steinbok, and many another head of game, to quench their thirst. 

What fitter resting-place could be hers? And if, indeed, Hendrika erred in the 
supreme trial of her life, what mother, what true woman would have done otherwise? 
Who shall judge her—who cast a stone ? 


H. A. BrRYDEN. 
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—_ i$ “OLD! GOLD! GOLD! Extraction of same automatically 
I from sea-water.!. Millions to be made if an experiment on 

a larger scale is equally satisfactory as that already made. 
Wanted, some enterprising man with a few hundreds to co-operate. 
—Address, Gold, ete.” 

Such is a word-for-word representation of an advertisement which 
appeared only a few months ago in one of the leading daily 
newspapers. 

“Millions to be made!” And if an experiment on the larger 
scale be equally satisfactory, why not the quantities known to mathe- 
maticians as decillions? Surely nothing but the modesty of the 
advertiser prevented him from the suggestion to the enterprising man 
wanted, of wealth beyond the dreams of avarice, from involving his 


¢ 
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millions to the tenth power, from promising £1,000,000,0o —— Nay, 
this imposing array of o’s must be left, not to the printer’s patience, 
¢~ but to the imagination of the reader. Let him suppose, then, sixty 
‘ ciphers annexed to the solitary unit, and all to be obtained out of 
sea-water and a few hundreds—what matter how many to the maker 
of millions? But a few there must needs be. Gold, in the manu- 
ry facture of gold, as it was above all things necessary in the old times, 
A is still indispensable in the new. Without it, the ciphers remain 
fs. without their leader. Gold is the unit which gives them all the 
=\ value they possess. Strange that the advertiser could not make for 
‘\\ himself, automatically, out of sea-water—there is plenty of it—the 
few hundreds wanted from the enterprising man! But it was ever 
thus. ‘The discoverer is always diffident about the result of his own 
work when the experiment of its value is to be made in his proper 
' person. Do we not find the vendors of patent medicines which 
=a cure all disease falling sick, aye, and sometimes even dying, solely out 
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of a sheer and rigid obstinacy of refusal to accept the panacea of their own potion 
or of their own pill ? 

A favourable reception to every tale of wonder was insured, according to Gibbon, 
by the darkness of the Middle Ages. In the present age of education and progress 
the rational belief in table turning, spirit rapping, astral forms, and the handwriting 
of ghosts on slates, has driven out the old silly dreams of chrysopceeia and the 
quadrature of the circle, of perpetual motion and the ever-burning lamp. But it 
was as difficult to convince the old alchemist of the futility of all his labour as 
it is now to banish in a large portion of the British public, with all our present 
advantages of light and sweetness to boot, a belief in what is called by the 
spiritualists “ levitation.” 

The Hon. Mr. Boyle, satirised as to his style by the shameless Swift in his 
“ Meditations on a Broomstick,” while wearing the white flower of a blameless, not 
to say holy, life, and believing in that “certain red earth” we wot of, published in 
1661 his “Sceptical Chemist,” of which work the main object was to confound the 
vulgar Spagyrists, and to frustrate their common confidence in the three principles 
of salt and sulphur and argent vive. But his labour was little less than lost from 
the unfortunate divergence of meaning in this elemental trinity. For, first, the same 
substance was called by different names, and, next, the same name was given to 
different substances. And -so the alchemists guarded their formule from an 
unfavourable result by rendering every result uncertain. Slippery as their own 
quicksilver, escaping easily from all pressure of argument or logic, these vulgar 
Spagyrists recked as little of the “Sceptical Chemist” of the Hon. Mr. Boyle as 
the ocean of the small bird’s revenge in the Rabbinic fable. 

In the canonical book of Esther it is written how Haman thought scorn to lay 
hands on Mordecai alone, but sought to destroy all the Jews, his compatriots. The 
oldest Hebrew commentary on the Bible, the “ Midrash Megillah,” has, in reference 
to this text, an entertaining little apologue. ‘To what, asks the “ Midrash,” shall the 
wicked Haman be compared? He is like a small bird which built its nest on the 
margin of the mighty ocean, and the ocean poured over that bird’s nest its billows 
of water. ‘Then said that small bird, in a great fury, “I will not fly hence till I 
have made the sea dry land and the dry land sea.” What did he? He began 
raising water in his mouth out of the ocean, and pouring it over the land; and 
then he raised dust from the land and cast it into the ocean. By-and-by his fellow 
came and stood near him, and said unto him, “O thou of evil fortune and polluted 
luck ! what, after all and in the end, wilt thou be able to effect?” And what, after 
all, has been effected by the many books written in abuse of alchemy? Mrs. 
Partington was an excellent housewife, but all her efforts were idle, even with her 
best and newest broom, to sweep back the waters of the Atlantic. 

Nihil, says Leibnitz, in intellectu, quod non prius in sensu. Deeply penetrated by 
the excellence of this apophthegm, Michael Maier has endeavoured to explain the 
secrets of alchemy, not only to the eye but to the ear. He has accompanied his 
pictorial illustrations by some fifty musical fugues; and so the matter is not only 
seen and read, but sung and heard. ‘The three voices forming every fugue are those 
of the flying Atalanta, of Hippomenes pursuing her, and the lingering voice of one 
of the three golden apples, which delay her from time to time, and bring about her 
defeat at last. Atalanta being interpreted is argent vive, Hippomenes sulphur, and 
the fruit gold. In the race the female is overcome by the male: that is to say, 
the philosophic mercury is fixed and retained by the golden sulphur. Their ultimate 
marriage in the temple of Cybele, the mother of the gods, is their mixture in the 
alchemist’s crucible. There, being clothed on with fire, they become the desired 
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rubicund and double lion—which can supply all the world holds of wealth and all 
that physic holds of healing. And the allegory is perfect throughout ; for though 
the chemical maid will marry him who can stay her flight, she will destroy him 
who cannot and all his house. 

Among the fantastic lendings to the alchemist of the mineral and vegetable worlds 
q) Were two substances of supreme importance. <A herb of 












great might was the Lunary, of which the reader has here a 
© picture. It is called by an anonymous author “ Asterion.” 
It grows on a mountain’s brim, where Phoebus has great 
domination by day, the moon by night making it bright and 
fair. Its root is black, its stalk red, its leaf round like a rose 
noble, waxing and waning with the moon, and bearing a mark 
in the middle of the breadth of a penny. Its flowers, 
having no peers in this world, are white and red, great and 
‘small. Finally, it is good for the falling evil; nay, for any 
plague or pestilence of mind, body, or estate. Its virtues are 
numerous as the days in the year,—but, alas! it cannot be 

r — found, save only by a good shepherd in God’s service. 
(A Kircher has a tale to tell about it. “Some time ago,” he 
arg says, “a book written in Hebrew was sent to me crammed 
“’ full of the secrets of nature,’—Kircher, instead of “ secrets,” 
here prefers to read “ lies.” Among these a herb, Boriza, 
is described. ‘To show how the “ sycophants of alchemy ” 
impose on men with incongruities, he gives the description of this Boriza, which is all 
one with Lunary. It has a red and violet stalk, and its juice is the colour of saffron. 
It grows by streams and fountains, and on high hills. Rather, interposes the satyric 
Jesuit, in Utopia. Boil the juice of it in argent vive, and you will obtain a scarlet liquid. 
Convert this into powder, project one ounce thereof upon a hundred ounces of copper, 
and the whole of the latter metal will be turned into gold. This, it may be observed 
by the way, though it seem much, is little, compared to the virtues of the stone in 
elemental conversion as declared by other writers. In the “Chrysopeeia” of Aurelio 
Augurello, we are told that a tiny piece of it could change the whole ocean into gold,— 
if only the ocean were of argent vive,— 

‘* Tllius exigua projecta parte per undas 
AZquoris, argentum vivum si tunc foret cequor, 
Omne vel immensum verti mare posset in aurum.” 


After these promises, Pope Leo X., to whom the “ Chrysopceia” was dedicated, was 
cruel enough to present the author with nothing but an empty purse, that he might 
have something in which to deposit his manufacture. As a panacea the stone was 
administered in homceopathic doses. Lully says of the size of a haricot bean ; but this, 
according to others, is a world too wide. ‘Taken in large quantity the precious treacle 
became a deadly poison. The connection between the salutary and conversional 
powers of the stone is easy to be traced. The inferior metals were considered 
as diseased. Lead, for instance, was held to be but half a metal, imperfect by 
debility, a sort of premature birth or mineral miscarriage. Astrology associated lead 
with the sluggishness of Saturn. Brass was but a fevered gold, and argent vive a sick 
silver. And just as these could be healed, so of course could the ailing human body 
by the heavenly stone. 

To return to the Lunary. Its juice will turn silver into copper. “ O grande 
emolumentum !” interjects the ironic father. If you mingle it with spikenard in a 
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certain natural distilment, and drink thereof daily one fluid ounce, you will never 
become old. But, concludes Kircher, after mentioning others of its properties, not 
worth mentioning are these idle stories of the Rabbis and Cabalists, and fitter to be 
confuted by silly old women than by philosophers. 

In the mineral kingdom the bezoar is of much virtue. It is written of the bezoar 
that it is generated in the eye of the Eastern stag; for this stag, in the season 
of spring, investigates the caves of serpents, and draws them forth reluctant by 
the breath of his nostrils, and eats them, to purge him of his annual exmuz. After 
that he goes in quest of water, and plunges himself therein up to his head, until 
the poison of the serpent be fully quenched. For the fire of the poison brings 
tears into his eyes, and these become dry and coagulate, and are bezoar stones 
—a remedy very certain against all poison, and faintings, and heart disease. And 
the stone, as that of the philosophers, is of many colours,—white, and green, and 
citrine, and subfuse. 

In that part of the body of the canon law known as the Zx¢ravagants of 
John XXII.—so called because they treated of matters not contained in the decretals, 
extra decretum vagabantur—is to be found an early and remarkable prohibition of 
alchemy. - James de Eusa, or Pope John XXII., who died in 1334 at the age of 
ninety-one, was born of “poor but honest parents,” and is said to have accumulated 
in his coffers eighteen million florins of gold. The ripeness of his age and the amount 
of his. riches have made the alchemists mark him for one of their own, and the “ Ars 
Transmutatoria” has been attributed to him. But the amazes or firstfruits, or one 
year’s income from every priest, which he is said to have been the first to gather into 
the Apostolic barn, and the payment of certain fees by bishops, whose election he took 
to himself out of the hands of the people, if report be true, may have gone far to 
account for the florins; and the remaining difference may be due to that temper of 
mind which made him less solicitous to support his peculiar tenet that the just are not 
admitted to the beatific vision until after the Resurrection, than to fill to bursting his 
moneybags. The contradiction between the Bull against alchemy and the practice of 
it by the Bull’s author is by no means startling, even at that early period of the world’s 
story ; and as this Bull was published some sixteen years before his death, there was 
plenty, of time 
his mind in this matter. The extravagant, or authoritative uncodified papal sentence, 
is known as Sfondent guas : it provides for the reprobation and punishment of the doers 


and, as avarice is a vice of age, plenty of occasion—for him to change 





of alchemy. ‘The poor alchemists,” says the commencement, “ promise what they 


’_a feat at no time uncommon—‘“ and those who deem themselves 


do not perform’ 
wise have fallen into the pit which they have digged. Beyond a doubt, these professors 
of alchemy are mockers when, conscious of their own ignorance, they hold others in 
high regard in whom the truth is not, and waste their wealth in following in their 
footsteps. Aye,” says Pope John, “and their damned and damnable temerity goes so 
far as to make false money out of their alchemistic metal.” 

Jean de Meung, surnamed Clopinel, part author of the ‘* Roman de la Rose,” died 
in 1364. This romance, which is well known through the translation of Chaucer— 
the dream pursuit by a lover of his beloved, who at last, in spite of the evil genii 
Danger and Malebouche and Jalousie, reaches the garden of Bel Accueil and gathers 
the rosebud of Amour, the gracious guerdon of love—has been interpreted as an alle- 
gory of the pursuit of theological wisdom and of the philosophic stone. Certainly 
the following verses express with equal exactitude the common fate of the inamorato 
and the alchemist, though they fit not in so easily with any religious signification :— 

‘* Maint i perdent, bien dire I’os, 


Sens, tens, chatel, cors, ame et los.” 


Vou. J.—No. 6. 
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Nicholas Flamel is the leading alchemist of France, as Roger Bacon of England 
and Albert the Great of Germany. The life’s story of this notary of Pontoise is thickly 
crusted with the legendary dust of time. He is said to have died—if, indeed, he be 
yet dead, a matter not certainly decided—in 1419. Upon a day he bought, for a 
couple of florins, an ancient book 





of bark, covered with letters in 
many languages, and containing 
thrice seven leaves with illustra- 
tions. This mystic volume was 
written neither in Latin nor in 
French, but in some other tongue 
—probably Hebrew, since he 
invokes the assistance of a Jew 
to explain it. After studying its 
twenty-one leaves for twenty-one 
years—to some detriment, onc 
would suppose, of his business as 
a notary—on April 25th, 1382, 
about noon, his wife Pernelle 
only being then present, he pro- 
jected, by the operation of the 
stone, gold. There are some 
who imagine the whole story of 
the book to be an allegory of 
the stone’s composition. 
Among the works attributed 
to Flamel are the celebrated 
“Figures Hiéroglyphiques,” “ Le 
Livre de Six Mots,” and “Le 
wu : ri ee = lésir Désiré.” In a manuscript 
N . ja in the monastery of St. Germain, 
ICOLAVS LAME LDS auotea by Hofer, alchemy is 
Pontisaten/vs, defined by Flamel as a secret 
part of natural philosophy, an 
art changing all imperfect precious stones into true perfection, and all sick human 
bodies into the most noble health, and transmuting all metals into the true sun 
and moon by a universal medicine, to be made manually by a secret regimen 
revealed to the children of truth by means of heat. And in the same MS. is 
given a receipt for making projection of the elixir. “Take,” says Flamel, “one 
hundred portions of well-washed argent vive and set it on the fire. When it begins 
to simmer, set a portion of your elixir on the argent vive. The whole will become 
a medicine on other washed argent vive. Then set a portion of this medicine 
congealed on one hundred portions of other washed argent vive. Then cast a portion 
of the medicine congealed on one hundred portions of washed argent vive, and it 
will be good gold or silver according as your elixir is red or white,—and thus is 
accomplished the most precious secret in this world.” But some have gone so far 
as to say that the whole history of this Flamel was a fond thing vainly invented for 
the amusement of Charles VI. of France, known as “the Fool.” 
It will be seen by all those who are not too stiff-necked to look backward—for some 
there are in this world of all sorts, little likely to incur that wondrous chemical 
transmutation which converted into a salt the wife of Lot—that the biographies of most 
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of the celebrated alchemists are as uncertain as their works are obscure. From 
Hermes Trismegistus downwards, the discrepancies of the records of their lives are in 
as strong a need of reconcilement as the opening statement of the “ Emerald Table,” of 
elucidation. Of this uncertainty the biography of the iatro-chemist, Basil Valentine, 
or Valentine Basil—for even his name is not exactly determined—one of the most 
prominent of the medizval masters, affords an egregious example. His date is uncertain ; 
his name is uncertain. Some think it was Thélden, the name of the publisher of his 
most famous work ; others prefer Estchenreuter. Some think it was that by which he 
is now generally known ; others suppose this appellation a sort of descriptive allegory 
signifying royal power. His profession is uncertain. In his “ Triumphwagen des 
Antimonii,” he says he is bound by religious vows to live according to the order 
Benedict ; and in his last will he calls himself a cloisterman. His works—though with 
what truth many are attributed to him, such as the “ Haliography,” “ Chymische 
Schliissel,”” ‘“‘ Microcosm,” and “ Azoth,” is once more uncertain—contain a curious 
mixture of astrology, mysticisin and religion. He seems to have thought a divine reve- 
lation necessary for the stone. He is credited with the discovery of litharge—a name, 
which from its derivation, has misled many—sugar of lead, sulphuric ether, and nitric acid, 
or, as he called it, water of nitre. ‘To him we owe, it is said, the craft of precipitation, 
and the addition of salt to argent vive and sulphur in the stone. His opinion of apothe- 
caries and medical practitioners was poor. He addresses the doctors of his day as 
miserable creatures, with great pretensions and little prudence, writing long prescriptions 
on large pieces of paper ; and of apothecaries he says, they compound potions in porridge 
pots big enough for a hundred persons, and reviles them as a “ deplorable putrid and 
stinking bag of worms.” He was the first to give doses of antimony; a medicine 
which has, in the English pharmacopeeia, since become common under the names of 
tartar emetic and James’ powder. Its derivation, according to etymologists, is as 
uncertain as the other circumstances of his life’s story. It is either so called because 
it is never found alone, or because ladies, like Aholah and Aholibah, paint with it their 
eyes as a substitute for minium, or it is a distorted form of its chemical name, s¢/bzwm. 
A pleasant conceit declares that he invented the name himself under the following 
circumstances. He used this substance extensively as a flux. One day some pigs 
passing by devoured a portion of it which he had cast into the street. Being desirous 
of knowing the effects of this strange meat, he found that those swine became at 
first violently sick, but soon afterwards grew fatter than before. ‘Thinking, therefore, 
not perhaps without some reason, that the medicine which benefited the pigs might 
also do some good to the pious members of his fraternity, he exhibited it to them 
as a cathartic, of which, in his opinion, the majority of them were in sore and 


present need. But these holy men incontinently died. Therefore he called the 
name of that drug antimony, or monks’ bane. ‘The objection to this little story 


lies in the fact that the Benedictine wrote in German only, in which this 
medicine appears as Spzessg/as. The wretched monks remind the reader of 
those seven hundred Carthusians on whom Louis XV. is said to have produced 
a prodigious effect by a battery of Leyden jars. Antimony in the “ Triumphwagen” 
takes the place of argent vive in the works of other alchemists. The more you 
investigate its properties the greater number will you discover. One man’s life, in 
the opinion of Basil Valentine, is too short thoroughly to understand its virtues. 
“In Surha,” says he, “er ist mit nichten ausszulernen von einem Menschen allein, 
von wegen kiirtze der Zeit seines Lebens.” 

He commences his “ Triumphal Waggon ” by saying, The fiery stone of antimony 
its fixed tincture and most red oil shall in this work be briefly but throughly taught, 
without any riddles or doubtful shadows. Many of the alchemical writers offer such 
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promises as these, but the works of those who make the greatest pretensions to 
lucidity are not infrequently the most obscure. Almost with one accord they allow 
the darkness of their predecessors. Antimony, according to Basil Valentine, is nothing 
more than a “fume or mineral vapour produced above by the stars, and afterwards 
digested by the elements into a coagulated form.” Such is a sample of the naive 
and simple style of Basil Valentine. It may be left for its solution with 
another description of the stone as an animal—a mystery only to be explained 
by the prophets of God,—until that uncertain period known to the Jews as the 
coming of Elijah. 

A pictorial illustration of the tenth of his celebrated keys is added for the reader’s 







So. delight, and as a sample of an alchemical exercise of his penetration. 
Za The explanation given by Valentine is prolix and tedious beyond 


> all the limits of moderation and Christian charity. But a neat 
> MS. note declares that this key “speaks only of the A, and 
s saith that it shall be neither of BM., Horsdung or Sand. 
. When the king (that is § and ¢ ) will no more vapor or 

we. stick above, then thy stone will be like a red brown trans- 
Ss parent glass, which will be very weighty, for which thank God, 


N) 
Jr 





= 5 and forget not the poor and sick.” 

yo “JT have seen,” says Brewster, “numerous pages of 
\ 4 alchemist poetry from Norton’s ‘Ordinal’ in Newton’s hand- 
‘ writing, and from Basil Valentine’s ‘ Mystery of the Microcosm,’ ” 
This Ordinal or Crede mihi contains, in the first syllables of the 
proem and of the first six chapters, the name of the anonymous author thus fully 
expressed in the beginning of the seventh and last chapter of the book. “ Tomais 


Norton, of Briseto, a parfet master ye maie him trowe.” Norton attained to the 
knowledge of the white tincture at twenty-eight ; the same age at which Paracelsus is 
said to have arrived at that of the red. ‘The divine science, according to Norton, 


is denied to the perverse, lest they be puffed up with pride ; scarcely seven acquire it 
among a million millions. 

In 1403 a law was made by Henry IV. (5 Hen. IV., Cap. 4)—the shortest act, 
according to Coke, in the statute-book—that none should henceforth use to multiply 
gold or silver, nor use the craft of multiplication under pain of felony. Little, 
however, of this law recked Sir George—or Gregory—Ripley, Carmelite canon 
of Bridlington in Yorkshire, who died in 1471 or 1490. Nay, he was bold enough 
to dedicate his ‘“ Medulla Alchemiz or Compound of Alchymie” to Edward IV. 
In it, however, is an admonition declaring his own erroneous experiments. He 
found, he says, his books evermore untrue. His tale is all one with that of 
the Canon’s Yeoman. Vermilion and calcined eggshells, gleir or white of eggs 
and snails’ oil profited him nothing.  Litharge and antimony availed him not a 
mite. The slime of stars, sal attinckarr, sal geme, secundines, vetriall (which fools 
call the Green Lion), zs ust, crokefer, marchasite, runnet, were all in vain. But 
his “ Liber duodecim Portarum” discloses a dozen doors by which a man may 
pass to his desired haven. These are the doors of Calcination, Dissolution, 
Separation, Conjunction, Putrefaction, Congelation, Libation, Sublimation, Fermenta- 
tion, Exaltation, Multiplication, and Projection. If a man have patience to pass 
through all these portals he will succeed in bringing about the Great Work. _ If 
not, though he be connected with gold, that connection will be disastrous, for he 
will be evermore in debt. Ripley’s doors are, it may be, allegorical; they are 
certainly enigmatic and obscure. 

Of Italian alchemists the principal, perhaps, is Bernard of Trevigo, or Bernard 
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Trevisanus, who died in 1490, the year of the death of Sir George Ripley, according 
to the general opinion; though these early biographies give us reason to remember 
that nothing is so false as figures, except facts. Bernard died at the age of eighty-four, 
having begun his experiments in alchemy when he was fourteen. He also, like 
Ripley, has left a melancholy list of his losses and disillusions. His substance, also, 
like that of his Chaucerian archetype, was, by means of multiplication, so frequently 
divided and subtracted that he lost all that he had, and got hopelessly into debt. 
His labour was long-continued and severe. He declares that he rectified spirit of 
wine thirty times and more, until no glass was strong enough to contain it. After 
long tuition of coals and cucurbits he was yet to seek of the magistery. ‘To tell 
all his failures would pass any bible; but are they not written in the books of the 
chronicles, which he himself composed ? 

He was continually meeting with religious men who mulcted him of his money and 
his time. With all this he was never weary of wooing the hermetic stone. Like a 
turnspit or a culinary Ixion, he ever turned, or was turned, upon his kitchen wheel. 
Wan and leaden in hue, with bleared eyes and a face discoloured from blowing 
the hot fire, we see him, in our mind’s eye, still nursing in his threadbare gown an 
everlasting hope, and discharging, as Bacon says, his art on his own errors: now 
he would have succeeded if he had better understood his books; and now, if he 
had not failed just at the: very conclusion in some little point of practice. Still 
hoping for Golconda at the bottom of his crucible, he waxed old, discouraged by 
no deboire. Providence, we are told, provides walnuts for those who have no 
teeth; and Bernard obtained riches when he was no longer able to enjoy them. 
He sang at last, though late, “ Audivere Di mea vota.” After long years of Sisyphean 
labour he discovered, though late, at last the fabled delight of the fingers of Midas, 
and died,—too disgusted probably to desire to live any longer—in such fruition as 
they could afford him. 

Cornelius Agrippa, of Nettesheim, described by one of his biographers as a 
man of genius and learning, “and even a great magician, according to report,” died 
in 1535. He was endowed by nature with a freedom of speech and _ liveliness 
of temper which turned his life into a romance. There is, in his history, no need 
for that additional book we wot of called the fourth of his ‘ Occult Philosophy.” 
Of his “De Incertitudine et Vanitate Scientiarum et Artium” the main thesis is 
that nothing can be more pernicious and dangerous than art and _ science for 
man’s life here, and his soul’s salvation hereafter. Of the one part of this 
proposition he had himself ample experience as soon as he left the discussion 
of ecclesiastical guodlibetales for matters likely to promote the general progress 
and happiness of mankind. + 

It is Agrippa, the admirable Crichton, the soldier, lawyer, chemist, and divine, that 
Rabelais has been supposed to caricature in Her Trippa, of whom Panurge asks advice, 
and receives the following comfortable assurance, Dedans ung bassin plain deaue Je te 
monstreray ta femme future, brimballant avecques deuz rustres. His story, like that 
of Roger Bacon and Albertus Magnus, is a tissue of puerilities, begotten of the 
inveterate persuasion of Goethic magic in the populace of his period. ‘To the big 
black dog called Monsieur, his constant companion, Goethe possibly is indebted for 
the poodle in Faust. Among many impertinences connected with this beast, for whom 
Agrippa was considerate enough to provide a female companion named Mademoiselle, 
not the least remarkable is the account of his final manumission. ‘The dying Agrippa 
having summoned him to his bedside, and removed from his neck a collar full of 
magic figures, thus dismissed him in sacramental Latin: Adz, perdita bestia, gue me 
totum perdidisti. Upon which that dog went sorrowfully away, and cast himself 
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incontinently into the Saone. About Agrippa M. Auguste Prost has composed 
two large volumes, to which the curious reader is referred. 

Bearing a litany of names, vying in length with those of his Eastern pre- 
decessors Aureolus Philippus ‘Theophrastus Bombast von Hohenheim, for which last 
appellation Paracelsus may be intended as an equivalent, died in 1541 at the age 
of forty-eight. ‘With the power of prolonging life indefinitely, he quitted its stage 
thus early, possibly because, like his successor Sandivogius, he had seen the 
advantages of the life to come so clearly, 






ALTERIVS NON SIT. QVI SUVS ESSE POTEST- 
: or because he took too large a dose of 
the elixir, overran in electrical language 
his lamp of life, and broke its filament. 
Although he inherited a large fortune he 
died poor, and in a public hospital. He 
is credited with a very great number of 
works, very few of which probably were 
written by himself. An able notice of him 
has been lately given by M. Franck. To 
argent vive, sulphur, and salt, to water, air, 
and earth, to soul, spirit, and body, and a 
mixed substance, he added a quintessence 
or prime matter of which the four generic 
principles are only derivative forms. ‘There 
is one only real element, but what this is 
nobody knows. 
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AVREOLVS _ PHILIPPVS cook Not, to borrow a comparison from 
"hide pd ee a ad oe Scifhurge “ “ Tityrus, as a dog from a puppy, but as a 
pa cypress from the pliant wayfaring tree, 
Paracelsus differs from other adepts. For all ancient methods he substitutes a simple 
process of his own. ‘Take, he says, blood of the lion, rosy-coloured, and gluten from 
the eagle ; mix them together, coagulate according to custom, and the philosophic 
tincture is yours. For your lion seek him in the west, and for your eagle look 
for him in the south. Is the lion arsenic, which Caligula commanded to be brought 
from Syria? and is the eagle sulphur or that argent vive of which the most sincere 
is said to be in Cyprus? Is the great secret nothing more, after all, than a red 
sulphuret of arsenic? Who may say with any certainty? Such, at all events, is 
the receipt for the philosophic stone, the red hyacinth, the perfect ruby, the Zignum 
vite, the dry water, the heaven itself, exhibited by him whom Libavius calls the 
most iniquitous impostor of all bipeds and quadrupeds. In such a fashion, says 
that critic, he displays his peacock tail. But Libavius has his receipt in full. He 
is, in the opinion of the most iniquitous impostor, an envious sycophant, mad with 
satiric mordacity. 
The daring prescriptions of Paracelsus will probably fill doctors of the present with 
a wild wonder. A chance sample contains the following ingredients: laudanum, 
saffron, red oxide of mercury, aloes, chloride of antimony, and ambergris. For 
magical medicine he consulted the Apocalypse. Since the sun and the stars are 
connected astrologically with the heart, he thought gold good for heart disease. The 
moon being related to the brain, he prescribed liquor of the moon for cerebral 
maladies. On the same principle iron was recommended in bilious attacks, lead for 
the spleen, and alcahest for the liver. 





This celebrated alcahest seems to be his own invention. It looks like an Arabia- 
cised Greek word, meaning “ the burner.” The puzzling Colcothar, perhaps peroxide 
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of iron, remaining after the distillation of acid from iron sulphate, also apparently issued 
from his mint. ‘The alcahest, in his “ De Viribus Membrorum,” is a therapeutic 
preparation of mercury. It comforts the liver, and wards off all kinds of disease 
arising from hepatic disarrangement. “Its process is a resolution after coagulation, 
and a recoagulation in another form. ‘Then, if it has overcome its like, it is a 
medicine superior to all other medicines. And though the liver be itself ruptured 
and dissolved, the alcahest may take its place, no otherwise than if this calamity 
had never occurred.” And he concludes by advising all medical men to prosecute 
the study of the alcahest with the’ greatest ardour, that they may be able to deal 
with the many varieties of liver disease. The alcahest, however, is explained no 
further. ‘To this alcahest Van Helmont gave the later and commoner meaning of 
a universal menstruum; an expression derived from the time taken in solution. 
He calls it the water of fire and the fire of hell. It dissolves everything, as 
sunshine dissolves snow. Cedar-wood cannot withstand its force, and before it 
carbon becomes liquid as milk. Kunckel, a man of a sceptical nature, instituted an 
inquiry into the material of the vessel which contained it. It was of course of the 
same kind as that which held Bernard’s highly-rectified spirit of wine. If Boerhaave 
is to be believed, the books written on the alcahest alone would fill an ordinary 
library. Langlet du Fresnoy compiled in the middle of the last century a catalogue 
of alchemical works numbering over two thousand; only a few of these treat 
especially of the alcahest. 

Life, says Paracelsus, is like fire: all we need is fuel for keeping it up. Hence 
his celebrated aphorism, Vita ignis, corpus lignum. He seems to have supposed, 
with John Asgill, that death is not a natural necessity. “Death,” says Lawyer 
Asgill, who was expelled from Parliament for the publication of this opinion, “ is 
not the gate of life, nor a thoroughfare, but a roundabout and painful passage. It 
is indeed a dull and inveterate custom of the world to die—a custom which has 
acquired an unhappy prevalency over our minds; but we may go to heaven without 
it. We may be translated like Enoch, Elijah, and John” (it was objected that no 
one of these was a lawyer), “without any such distressing inconvenience. Where 


’ Paracelsus was for 


there is faith, death is by no means obligatory on Christians.’ 
warding it off by his azoth, laudanum, or universal medicine. According to Gerard 
Dorneus, in his “ Dictionary of Theophrastus ”—without which all understanding of 
him is hopeless—this azoth—a word compounded of the first and last letters of 
the Hebrew and Latin alphabets—was an indifferent panacea, made of argent vive, 
of intense force and central virtue, containing in itself all other medicines, as the first 
quintessence, real element, or prime matter, contains all other matters, exclusive of 
their accidents. Paracelsus was said to carry it in the handle of his sword; but 
about this there is no little colluctation of testimony and belief. Hudibras, for 
instance, opines that— 

‘* Bombastes kept a devil's bird 

Shut in the pommel of his sword.” 


This exceptional advantage excited professional jealousy. The physicians of his 
time abused him, and he abused them. “The doctors,” he said, “agree not; but 
truth is one and undivided and indivisible. ‘They envy, hate, and vilify one another. 
They fill our cemeteries, after filling our hospitals. They are guided by the devil.” 
And in his “ Paragranum” he speaks thus: “The down of my occiput knows more 
than ye all ; nay, the latchets of my shoes are more learned than your Galen and your 
Avicenna, and my beard more full of experience than all your academe.” Something 
about his beard will be said later on; but from such tall talk as this bombast 
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appears to have acquired its present meaning. Nor was the physicians’ opinion of 
Paracelsus expressed in language more limited by the laws of politeness. Doctors 
and divines both buffetted him in turn. Thomas Erastus speaks of him as 
associating always with “ Jews and the vilest of mankind,” oblivious, apparently, 
of the fact that Christ would come into the same category; and Henry Bullinger 
could find no piety in the talk of this great apostle of reduction. Oporinus, his 
printer and familiar friend, also lifted up his heel against him. He was “a dirty 
fellow, who seldom, if ever, went to church,” but went to bed with his sword on, 
frightening the unhappy Oporinus by fighting with ghosts at midnight. ‘The same 
Oporinus bears witness against him that he was ever drunk ; continually, as Godwin 
says, indulging himself in a beastly crapulence. But in this matter Bitiskius—to 
whom we owe the best editions of his works—has defended him with no little 
eloquence. For first he instances Cato and Socrates, and others who suffered from 
a like weakness ; and then he opines that inebriety is a blemish rather of the nation 
than of the individual. He allows that this erratic meteor in the alchemic sky, in 
all his wanderings (and he travelled much, saying ‘“ When a lover makes so long 
journeys to see his mistress, shall I be so soon a-weary of seeking science, who is 
mine ?”) was in every land he visited fixed as a bush to the door of its best wine- 
shop, and constant to its taverns as the polar star; but he looks upon it as a 
peccadillo, not of the man, but of his race, a trifling moral taint, uninterrupted 
from the time of ‘Tacitus, coeval with German sincerity, and bound thereto, 
probably by some consanguineous bond. But the worst is yet to be told. When 
the faculty fell foul of some of his remedies, his laudanum (/audandum) perhaps, 
or praiseworthy medicine ; or his opium pills, which they likened in size and colour 
to the excrements of mice; or his azoth, or his alcahest, in which they smelt 
Satanic opitulation, he was wont to cry out to them, “ W7/7 Gott nicht helfen, so 
hilf der Teufel.” 

And another tale is told of him, tainted by a like profanity. Ona day he came to 
visit a moribund patient. Having inquired what kind of nourishment had been last 
given to the sick man, he was answered by an officiating—and officious—priest that it 
was the Corpus Christi. ‘“‘Then,” quoth Paracelsus in a pet, “if another physician 
has been called in, he wants not me,” and so at once took his departure. In this 
passion of professional pique he reminds us of a woman, to whom he has also 
been likened, as having no beard.. Some of his portraits, indeed, represent him in 
this condition ; but in ‘lintoretto’s picture, which was painted a year before his death, 
he is certainly as Browning says in one of his notes, “ barbatulus.” ‘This matter 
of an absence of beard, and an alleged detestation of the “ fair sex,” is explained by 
a certain adventure he had, when three years old, with a soldier, or, as some say, 
with a hog, or, as others, a hag. Paracelsus still lives, it is reported, retired from 
business, in his tomb, whither he betook himself in disgust with the vices and 
follies of mankind. ‘There he feeds on his own quintessence, in the society of his 
gnomes, water nymphs, sylphs, and salamanders, to which Pope possibly was 
indebted for what Dr. Johnson calls his Rosicrucian machinery. All these may 
marry, be given in marriage, and have children at their desire. They may be 
engendered of the chemist, and Paracelsus gives a receipt for qualifying as another 
Prometheus without the celestial fire. “Such, however,” says D’Israeli, “was his 
greatness of soul, that after communicating the means to make a fairy, he had the 
delicacy to refrain from her formation.” 

One of the greatest of secrets which God has disclosed to sinful mortals, is that 
of the homunculus or miniature man, of whom, as fabricated by the Spagyric process, 
there exist portraits. He is commonly represented in a glass bottle as he appeared 
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—ein artig Minnlein—to Wagner in his medizval laboratory, and raised such dispute 
among the critics as to whether Goethe intended him for the “yearning for the 
creation of the beautiful,” or Aristotle’s ‘“ entelechy ”; for an embryo of Helen, or 
an hypostatic form of I’aust. This homunculus was fed by Paracelsus with human 
blood, but by other alchemists with rose-water and wine. Against this pretty pro- 
creation the Jesuit Kircher rose up in exceeding wrath. ‘ Who,” asks the scandalised 
ecclesiastic, “will infuse a rational soul into this accursed embryo of the alchemists 
when organised ? Will God be persuaded by these servants of Satan to join in their 
horrible genesis ? Is it not atheistical and impious and blasphemous, etc., to suppose 
such an absurdity? Nay, granting the possibility of his giving a soul to this spawn of 
the devil, would not the human monster, being exempt from the common law of 
human generation, be likewise exempt from original sin? and can aught be conceived 
more atheistical and impious and blasphemous, etc. (as before) than this?” And 
he concludes with a fervent address to the long-suffering patience of the divine 
clemency, which has not swallowed up these evil-doers, and all that is theirs, in the 
manner of those ill-starred Israelites, Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, and so turned them 
into a salutary example. 

In the beginning of the third book of his “ Magic Archidoxes” we meet with a 
es receipt of Paracelsus for getting — = ETA 1 
rid of mice. When you ‘see Mars and Speen 
Saturn in conjunction a the heavens—the | ludewas aE MAT ATOR 
stars are fundamental forces with Paracelsus, ‘suai es 
in magic and medicine alike —take to 
yourself iron, and frame or fashion thereof ||Q@ NATVRA SVA. 
a mouse, and look well to it that it be 
finished before the conjunction of these |/L Con3. Y.ABEMw. 
stars be ended. Then in the hour of 
Jupiter, set in the belly of the beast the word ALBAMATAOTX--the words in the 
text correspond not exactly with those in the illustration—then when the moon is 
in the sign of the Crab, and in the ninth or tenth degree thereof, write on the left 
side of the mouse IYKOEMOXaXIX. In the illustration it is IvOeumpadié, with a 
circumflex on the proparoxytone ; a licence of alchemy which would have provoked 
the polished censure of Porson, and—whatever effect it may have had on a mouse, 
would surely have filled Matthia with a supreme surprise. ‘Then, when the moon is 
waning, and in the ninth or tenth degree of the Fishes, write also on the left side 
ory: Then, when the moon is at its full, mark a place straight along the 
spine of the mouse up to its tail with this sign %, which should look towards its 
head, +o+ NATURA sTA. ‘Then, make for the neck of the mouse a necklace, or 
spiked collar of pure lead. ‘Then, when the moon is waxing, on the day of Saturn, in 
the first hour of the night (which is the first hour of Saturn), grave upon that collar 
these characters In Con. 3 4%. ABEAca. Then, when Mars and Saturn are conjunct 
as before, bind the necklet upon the mouse. ‘Then, set the graven image in the centre 
of your house, and all dormice and mice will at once be driven away, and fly from your 
habitations. Nay, if perchance a stranger mouse creep therein, it will not remain 
alive above the space of one hour. If you bind by a thread to this metallic mouse 
a live mouse, it will incontinently die, and thereafter become swollen and puffed 
up, as if it had eaten poison. Similar samples of sigils Paracelsus gives in great 
number, for protection against flies, for the preservation of horses and sheep, and for 
the cure of gout and vertigo, and many other maladies. 

After all this is it not a little extraordinary to find a laudatory letter, written by the 
learned and clear-headed Erasmus to Theophrastus, “the Eremite,” as he calls him, 
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representing, perhaps, thereby his birthplace, Einsiedeln, in answer to one from 
Paracelsus, describing the nature and remedy of certain diseases, which then afflicted 
that erudite Dutchman? ‘TI had,” he says, “ great confidence in you, seeing that you 
recalled my friend Frobenius from the lower regions ; and yet I could not but wonder 
how, having only once seen me, you were able so distinctly to diagnose my maladies. 
That your judgments are true, I declare, not from any skill in medicine, but from my 
own miserable experience.” And he concludes by adjuring him, if he knows aught in 
the nature of a remedy on this side of death, to avoid all enigmas, and explain it to 
him, with somewhat less than his customary conciseness, at once. 


James Mew. 
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* will be thirty years ago since it happened. I time the yarn 
by recollection of the mariner of that age—a bronzed, plump, 
whiskered, smiling man, clothed in a short round jacket, with 
a corner of red silk handkerchief hanging at his pocket; his 
blue trousers flowed like the swell of the sea to his pumps: 
he also wore a check shirt, with a tarpaulin hat on nine hairs, 
from the brim of which, over his left eye, gracefully dangled 
half a fathom of ribbon. His costume dates my tale: now 
to proceed. 

I paced the deck watching the moon rise. It was the Indian Ocean; hot as 
the atmosphere was, the long white gleam, sparkling under the moon as she soared 
into silver, was like the flash of bubbles under ice, and the faint breath of the damp 
night wind seemed to come along out of the East, cool and sweet from that streak 
of pure light. 

I was chief mate of the Canterbury, a barque of five hundred tons ; Henry Carter 
was her commander. We were from Calcutta for the Thames ; but how long out at 
this date I forget. I had the watch from eight to twelve—it is called at sea the first 
watch ; it was then about half-past nine o’clock. The captain was in the cabin 
playing chess with a lady, a Mrs. Godbold, the wife of an old friend of our skipper’s. 
Her husband’s ship had been hired to convey troops to China. His wife had neither 
the health nor the spirit to accompany him on a traverse that might run into months 
of ocean, and soul-subduing spells of detention in ports ; so Captain Godbold put 
her under the care of Captain Carter, and we were carrying her home. Good soul! 
She needed but little care. Her face was her constable. She required no stouter 
protector ; yet the spirit of goodness beamed in her wall eye; and much more of the 
Sweetness of the true woman lurked in her wide smile and yawning laugh than I have 
seen in lips trimmed to the likeness of rosebuds. 

They sat together at table playing chess, right under the open skylight in the 
breeze from the heel of a windsail whose pillar-like form rose snaking and writhing 
out of the sheen to the dim gape of its jaws up in the dusk. Angels, how hot it was ! 
All the heat of the day seemed to rise out of the solid plank underfoot and float to 
the nostril in an atmosphere of shipboard smells, blistered paint, and pitch ’twixt the 
seams like butter, with a relish of deeper matters as far down as the dunnage. 

The faint air of the night wrinkled us onwards. We had steerage way ; but the 
whole machinery of the helm seemed asleep, with the motionless figure of a man, his 
arm lazily overhanging a spoke, lifting against a dim star or two past the taffrail ; 
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in fact, a sheet calm was coming on; the soundless heave of the long black swell 
scarce did more than flap a shower of dew from time to time out of the pale hanging 
spaces. Yet there was refreshment in the noise of waters trembling along the bends ; 
and in very loathing of the heat I stepped to the rail and overhung it, to get some 
coldness for the eye out of the shadow, touched here and there with roaming glows and 
sunken puffs of the green sea-fire. 

It was like blinding the sight and seeing strange lights. As the moon brightened 
a reflected lustre sifted from the squares of canvas into the dusk, and the figure of the 
barque stole out with veins of silver in her heat-softened rigging ; every point of yard- 
arm finding a pendent jewel in a star, so still and upright did we float. Suddenly my 
eye was taken by an object ahead on the port bow. It was close to, slowly coming 


y 





along. It seemed to shine upon the 
liquid gloom; and I thought it was 
made by a star till I glanced aloft and 





saw nothing in the sky over it brilliant 
enough for that mirroring. I watched 
it as it drew nigh: it floated alongside, 
not a_boat-hook’s length off. ‘The 
moonlight lay fair upon it; but it was 
not until the object was immediately 
under the part of the rail I overhung 
that I perceived it was the body of a 
woman lying on her back, resting as 
quietly as though she slept, 
and veering noiseless as 
oil into the blackness 
under our counter and 
astern. 
I sprang to the sky- 
light and 
em shouted, 
“The body 
of a woman 


ol 


has just 
gone past, 
sir, She 
may be 
alive. She 
doesn’t look 

to have 
been long 
overboard.” 
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In an instant Captain Carter was on deck. He ran to the quarter and stared over, 
and, seeing the body, called to the man at the wheel to put his helm down. The ship 
came sluggishly round. Captain Carter told me to get a boat lowered and pick the 
body up smartly. He spoke as though the sight of the thing floating plain in the 
moonshine, and now slipping away off the starboard quarter, had convinced him it 
lived. ‘The watch tumbled aft promptly to my call, and in a few minutes—for on 
such a night as that there was nothing to hinder agility, so still was the weather, with 
the water sheeting into a smoky dusk westward, whilst eastward the wake of the moon 
came ina tremble of greenish silver to the very shadow of the ship—the boat was 
lowered, three hands in her, myself in the stern sheets shipping the rudder as we were 
water-borne. 

Half a dozen strokes of the oar carried us to the body ; I and another lifted it 
streaming into the boat, then, scarcely heeding our soaked white burden, we made for 
the ship again and were presently aboard. 

The woman was dressed in white—muslin, I think, was the stuff. She wore a 
sash, but the colour was not to be guessed by moonlight. She was without a hat: her 
hair had washed loose ; but streaky as it was with the wet, and dark with the saturation 
of brine, it showed of a wonderful abundance and of a yellow gold. Mrs. Godbold 
stood at hand ready to help. I and a seaman carried the woman below: we were 
followed by the captain and Mrs. Godbold. There was a clear light of oil-flame down 
here, and whilst we bore the body to a spare berth I looked at its face. I saw neither 
discoloration nor distortion; the eyelids were nearly shut, but I witnessed no 
glazing of death in the glance of the porcelain-like slips of white betwixt the long 
eye-lashes. 

The steward had thrown a mattress into the bunk, and we laid the body upon it. 
I then returned on deck to stump out the rest of my watch, taking the skipper’s 
instructions as I passed out to get the ship to her course again if there was any wind 
left. There was no wind. I felt for even the faintest trickle of draught, with a 
moistened forefinger lifted, to no purpose. So I let the old barkey lie as she was, and 
went from rail to rail with a night-glass searching the western dusk, and the eastern 
splendour, and the vague line of horizon between for a sail, but saw nothing. Whilst I 
was at this the captain came on deck. 

* Do you make out anything like a ship ?” he asked. 

«No, sir:” 

“Neither did I; yet the woman has not been long in the water. She has fallen 
overboard out of a passenger ship—¢ha?’s sure, by the looks of her. Where’s her 
ship then ?” 

He took the glass and carefully swept the ocean. 

“There was nothing in sight at sundown ? ” said he. 

I had been below at that hour, and could not tell. 

“Strange,” said he, “ that her clothes didn’t suck her under. She has very little 
on, though. Mrs. Godbold says what she has is of the best. Everything is marked 
‘= <.” 

“Tt’s not often,” said I, “you hear of a body found floating at sea and nothing 
in sight.” 

“Why, yes,” he answered. “ They’re mostly dead, however—dead, I mean, when 
launched. Yet I’ve heard tell of people found afloat, picked up insensible, after 
having been in, or rather on the top of, the water for hours. Women will float when 
men will sink. It’s not a matter of clothes—it’s obstinacy helped by shape.” 

He returned to the cabin. The decks were ivory-white with moonlight ; forward a 
couple of figures softly paced the planks, and their shadows stretched from their feet 
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like streams of ink. Whilst I paced I speculated on the cause of the woman being 
in the water ; I diverted myself by making up a story about it: first I allowed, with 
Captain Carter, that she had been a lady on board a passenger ship,—her attire 
warranted her quality ; then I invented that she was a sleep-walker. She had lain 
down tropically clothed in her cabin, and in slumber had risen, passed through the 
large cabin window into the mizzen channels ; her clutch missed, her foot slipped 
but the height was trifling ; she made no splash and was swiftly floating astern out of 
eyeshot and earshot. Perhaps ¢ex she awoke, and, realising her state, swooned and 
so died, still floating on her back as though rafted. Anyway it was certain she had not 
long been in the water: therefore the ship she belonged to could not be far distant 
ahead of us. I made a calculation, basing the figures on the breezes and speed 
that afternoon, and worked it out that the woman’s ship might very well be clean 
out of sight from our decks, though the woman herself had not been floating above 
three hours. : 

Whilst I occupied myself with these thoughts six bells (eleven o’clock) were 
struck: the hush now upon the deep was as the stillness of a cathedral crypt at 
midnight. The mellow chimes trembled in echoes off the marble-like canvas, and 
thinned into the visionary distances in a mocking music of chimes that might have 
courted a thoughtless eye into searching the dusk for the loom of land. Looking aft, 
I spied a red star near the wheel, and scented the presence of the skipper. He came 
leisurely forward and exclaimed : 

“Well, Mr. Berry, you’ve saved a life, but you’ve damned a soul, I reckon.” 

“ How’s that, sir?” said I. I should tell you betwixt this captain and me 
there was little or no quarter-deck tension, nothing of the professional posture that 
keeps the eye askant and the mouth shut, and forces a colder and sterner isolation 
upon skipper and mate than is felt by the hermit in his bitterest mood of revolt 
and regret. 

“The woman’s alive.” 

eal” 

“Mrs. Godbold’s of opinion there’s been foul play.” 

“ Where does the soul I’m concerned for come in, sir?” 

“Why,” said he, with a short laugh, dropping his words betwixt puffs of his 
cigar, “if there’s been a crime in this job yours will be the hand that must dangle 
the doer.” 

“Tf she lives there’s no hanging matter in it,” said I. 

“She may out with her yarn, then expire,” said he. 

“She’s said nothing as yet, I suppose, sir ? ” 

“No more than had we fished up a figure-head. But she’s alive ; and even at that, 
though she should presently die, it’s a wonderful rescue.” 

When the second mate relieved me at eight bells, on going to my cabin I met 
Mrs. Godbold. She was coming from the pantry with some wine. She told me that 
the lady was sensible and had spoken some sentences. 

“What did she say?” said I. 

“Just whispered a few syllables of thanks,” she answered, bringing her wall eye 
to bear upon me whilst she fastened the other upon the glass of wine she held up 
to the lamp. “ She’s in no condition to be questioned. I ache all over with rubbing 
her. She’s quite a lily of a woman. Had she risen alongside and come aboard, Mr. 
3erry, with a length of silver fish’s tail where her pretty feet are, you might talk to me 
of sea-goddesses with a grave face.” 

She nodded, and we parted company, I to turn in and snore through four roasting 
dreamless hours of my watch below. 
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When I turned out in the morning I found a fine sailing wind blowing; the 
barque, all aslant from the wet and flashing gold of her sheathing to the cloud-like 
breast of royal that crowned the central spire of her three shining heights, was washing 
through it in thunder, crushing the white foam out ahead of her to half her own length 
with every curtsey ; //e, as it were, leaping the rich dazzle of yeast sheer into the blue 
rolling brine beyond till it roared from her bows again. The captain was on deck. 
He told me to keep a bright look-out for any sail ahead. 

“Tf the lady’s out of one of the tea waggons,” said he, with a proud look aloft and 
around, “ we should be able to put her aboard her own ship again pretty smartly at 
this. We're in her wake 
but a handsome girl, by the way—should prove the course steered by the two ships 
the same.” 

“ How is she this morning, sir? ” 





that must be: the body, you see,—it’s no longer a body, 


“Why, pretty middling—almost well, I should think. Keepa look-out for anything 
ahead.” 

At breakfast that morning, the captain having left the table, I talked with Mrs, 
Godbold about the lady we had picked up. 

“She is very reserved,” said she, “and I believe we are not going to get any infor- 
mation out of her.” 

“ What’s her name ?” I asked. 

“She calls herself Eveleen Cole. She wears a wedding ring. She’s sweetly pretty 
indeed, and I wish she would tell me how it happened. It comes to me she’s been 
the victim of violence. It entered my head last night, and I told Captain Carter so. 
I don’t know why I should think it, I’m sure.” 

“What do you say to suicide?” said I. 

She crooked her eyebrows and humped her shoulders, slowly wagging her head. 

“ Sleep-walking, then ?” I said. 

The kind soul eyed me thoughtfully and again shook her head. 

“Well, then, Mrs. Godbold,” said I, laughing softly, and speaking quietly, for the 
woman’s cabin was almost abreast of my seat, “ won’t the easiest solution prove the 
true one? It’s commonly so in most conundrums. Let’s have it, ma’am, that she fell 
overboard just as you or I might.” 

“She has no pockets,” said Mrs. Godbold, with a smile that was like saying 7 hear 
you ; “there’s nothing on her but the wedding ring, a rather poor diamond ring, and 
a keeper, and they’ll tell nothing if she keeps her mouth shut.” 

“Won't she give the name of her ship ?” 

“Not she!” 

“ How long was she overboard ? ” 

“Well, now, I asked that question too. I watched her strain her face with the 
struggle to remember. It was genuine. She would answer ¢ha/ if she could. Her 
reply was, ‘It was growing dark, I think, when I—when I——’ and then she stopped 
and turned horribly white, and her eyes swam, and I caught a shocking look of grief 
just as she rounded her face over to the ship’s wall.” 

“Well,” said I, “she’ll have to take you into her confidence, I don’t doubt, long 
before we are up with the Cape. Only think of two women locked up in a ship, one 
with a secret which tother Avows is a secret." How long need one scratch before 
the mole blinks ?” 

As I might justly consider I had saved the lady’s life, I was naturally curious to 
see her. I was forced to wait, however. But on the afternoon of the fourth day 
following her rescue, on leaving the deck to go to my berth I saw her sitting in the 
cabin with Mrs. Godbold. Of course I knew she must be the person we had picked 
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up, yet I certainly should not have recognised her from mere memory of the deathly 
face of the body I had helped carry to a berth. 

When I showed myself at the foot of the companion steps, Mrs. Godbold said 
something to her companion, and there rose from the cushioned locker as charming a 


young woman as ever my seafaring eyes had rested on. Her hair was quite glorious : 
a magnificent heap of golden coils, with a fluffing of it over her white brows, so that the 
skin there took a peculiar beauty of colour, as though you saw it through a delicately- 
woven golden veil. Her hair was indeed a grace, and the first thing I always mention 
when I talk of her. Otherwise she was pretty, scarcely beautiful, though Mrs. 
Godbold thought her so. She had soft blue eyes, well fringed; her white teeth 
glanced like light itself when she parted her lips; the hues of her skin promised 








richness, a summer glow, something to carry the fancy to orchards and milkmaids, 
when all should be well with her health and heart ; but there was that in the chiselling 
of her nose, and in the over-defined projection of her mouth, which somehow called 
a halt to the first enthusiastic march of admiration, making delight pause, as though 
there was’ no soul, no spring of passion in what you looked at. Her figure was 
uncommonly good: I spied that quickly, despite the dressing-gown Mrs. Godbold had 
lent her, girdled into a very pretty waist by a coloured rope of silk. 

She stretched out her hands, and, with a slight North-country accent, thanked me 
for her life. 

“Where should I be now,” said she, with a shuddering lift of her shoulders, “ if 
you had not seen me lying, like the reflection of a star, upon the water ?” 

“That’s how I described it,” said I, letting my eyes fall from the full blue melting 
light of hers, so embarrassingly fixed and impassioned was the beauty’s stare to a 
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poor devil of a sailor, whose experience of the sex set him miles to leeward when 
it came to talking to ladies. 

She resumed her seat beside Mrs. Godbold. I observed a sudden hardening 
of her face, as though, having slackened away a trifle in order to thank me, she had 
hove taut and short afresh—got behind the window of her countenance, in a word, 
and pulled the blind down. 

“Tf this breeze lasts,” said I, drawing out some pluck for myself from her 
composed and settled air, “we stand to overhaul your ship, unless she should have 
nimbler lines than ours, which is not likely.” 

She slightly started, and flashed a glance at me, settling her blue eyes once again 
upon my face ; but said nothing. 

* What sort of ship is she?” said I. 

She looked a little piteously, and exclaimed, “I would rather not answer any 
questions—not even yours, Mr. Berry, though I owe you my life.” 

“Why,” said I, “don’t suppose that if you are questioned it’s from any motive 
of vulgar curiosity. If your ship’s ahead and we overhaul her, the captain will put 
you on board.” 

She tightened her lips, but said nothing. 

* All your clothes are in your ship,” said I, speaking with a sense of right; for 
I felt I had some claim upon this woman’s candour, and her reticence was a 
violence to one’s sense of kindness, and, in its way, an affront to us who were her 
deliverers. ‘“ You doubtless have friends there too, who would be as much rejoiced 
as astounded at sight of you. But how are we to know your ship if you won't name 
or describe her?” 

“7 wouldn't return to her for-—” she broke off with a strange gesture of her 
hands in her lap, as though she was washing them. 

“Tt’s no business of ours, my dear, of course,” said Mrs. Godbold, soothingly, 
yet with an interrogative twist in her note, “ but I would only have you consider, 
if you won’t tell us who you are, or drop any hint as to what friends you may have 
in England, what are you to do when you arrive?” 

“T shall give no trouble when we get home,” she exclaimed. 

“No; I didn’t mean that quite~--— ” said Mrs. Godbold. 

“T have friends, and——-, oh, I wish you wouldn’t question me!” she cried ; and, 
clapping her hands to her face, she rocked herself, moaning a little. 

I took notice of her rings: the wedding-ring was thick, the jewelled one nothing 
very wonderful. They were white, plump hands, perhaps not so highly finished 
as her hair and eyes made you wish. She looked an uncommonly sweet young 
person, as she sat with her face half hidden, her fingers buried in the gold about her 
brow, her hair full of yellow gleams, glancing from the steady sunshine that was 
showering through the skylight and rippling in the polished bulkheads——— But Lord! 
how should a plain sailor know how to describe a fine woman? Still, she was quite 
too choice a morsel for the sharks, which had mercifully left her unvisited, though 
more than one black, wet fin had followed, like the tip-end of a scythe, in our wake 
a couple of days before; and I felt my heart somewhat high with the thought of 
having saved her, as I rounded on my heel, with a short bow to Mrs. Godbold, and 
made for my cabin, leaving the pretty creature rocking nerself, her face hidden, and 
a yellow sheen trembling about her hair, as though every fibre were a ray of light. 

Captain Carter was a widower-—a middle-sized, brown, rather good-looking man, 
somewhat blunt of speech, and he had an expression of arch humour in his eyes. 
I guessed he would fall in love with this lady, though it could never come to more 
than a frequent seizure of pensiveness, along with stolen glances, and a plenty of 
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tobacco-scented sighs, in the face of her wedding-ring and her silence. But I was 
wrong. I mean he made no signs in that way at all. When he found she would 
have nothing to say about herself he seldom mentioned her in his occasional chats 
with me. He quitted Mrs. Godbold’s theory of foul play after a bit, and came round 
to my notion of attempted suicide. 

“ She’s ashamed of herself,” said he. “ ‘They usually are when they’re rescued. | 
don’t suppose she’s given her real name. In fact, let her spin what yarn she will, 
I wouldn’t believe her. She may guess that, and shows good sense in keeping all fast.” 

“If she tried to drown herself,” said I, “she may attempt the same little joke 
aboard us.” 

“JT don’t think so,” said Captain Carter dryly. 

“The cause that drove her overboard must still exist,” said I. “It may not 
be fifty miles distant ahead. Call it grief, hate, fear—-what you will, sir, the impulse, 
the influence came into this ship with her when she was lifted out of the boat.” 

“ She'll have had enough of it,” said he, and abruptly left me; and so the subject 
ended. 

Well, a fortnight passed, and all went well with us and the lady. I had but little 
to say to her: for the most part, it fell out that I’d take my meals when she was 
not at the table ; then, again, it would be nearly always my watch when I found her 
on deck, and talk was out of the question with the ship’s business on my hands— 
captain or no captain. She and Mrs. Godbold were much together. ‘The skipper’s 
wife gave her a gown or two, which she trimmed to her shape. Captain Carter 
gave her a small straw hat, which, perched somewhat rakishly upon her golden hair, 
topped off her prettiness charmingly. But then, whatever a fine woman wears takes 
from her the grace it carries. At times she’d step to the rail and overhang it, looking 
down upon the passing water. I'd catch the blue gleam of her eyes betwixt the fringes, 
as her gaze ran with the white dazzle alongside to the ship’s wake, and wonder what 
she was thinking of, meanwhile keeping my own weather eye lifting ; for if, as I held, 
she had made the suicide’s jump once, who was to make me believe she mightn’t 
try once again for the peace of the deep cool waters in some instant of unconquerable 
impulse and passion ? 

It was at the end of the fortnight after picking her up that we encountered one 
long day of very dirty weather. The barque was reefed down to a band of maintop- 
sail ; the sea ran in roaring ridges with a steady shrieking of the storm of wind atop of 
each boiling summit, and a breathless pause in the hollow, till on deck you felt nothing 
but little cross-shootings of hot air, though the noise of the seething of foam on either 
hand was hellish in the calm, whilst the strip of treble-reefed topsail reeled in the 
thunder overhead. Our trucks seemed to rend the flying rags of brown scud and stuff 
which flew like smoke low down, soaring off the whole line of working western sea 
board, as though there was a world on fire just past the horizon. 

This weather had burst ina flash and a plain crushed into foam far as the eye 
could. measure ; and it ceased with like abruptness, falling dead, as though the raging 
heart of it had broken, leaving us tumbling hideously. But next morning at eight 
bells it was once more clear, fair and sunny, the ship under all plain sail, and ahead 
of us, a point on the lee bow, a star of canvas. 

Mrs. Cole, as she called herself, did not appear at breakfast. I heard Mrs. 
Godbold tell the captain that the violent motions of the ship on the preceding day had 
left her with a bad headache. It was my watch from eight to noon, and by ten 
we had risen the ship till the whole hull of her on the sea-line lay a clear figure in 
the telescope, the streak of her painted ports trembling above a blue gleam of mirage, 
so that she looked poised in air, 
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By this hour it was easy to see she was an Indiaman of a type that was even then 
decaying: square gilded stern and glittering windows and large portholes for the 
cabins with deadlights as though she had been a frigate. She ran a flight of colours to 
her mizzen gaff as we approached. I spelt out the bunting with the captain, and read 
that she wished to communicate: one was almost able to guess why ; for, having 
brought her topsail to the mast, she lay somewhat athwart, giving us a sight of her 
bows, and I saw that she had lost her foretopmast and jibbooms, and showed no fore- 
and-aft canvas forward save some fragment of triangular cloth on the forestay. 

Carter put the glass down and said she was a troop ship: indeed, already with the 
naked eye you caught a pulsing of red along her bulwark rails, a coming and going of 
crimson cloth like the dartings of the combs of cocks through the bars of a coop. We 
hauled up the mainsail, clewed down some of the lighter square canvas, and came to a 
stand within hailing distance. 

She was a fine frigate-built ship, her waist and forecastle crowded with soldiers ; a 
number of persons watched us from the poop—military officers, no doubt—and I saw 
several ladies. A tall man in a white coat and a wide straw hat stood beside the 
mizzen rigging and hailed us. When Captain Carter had told him what ship ours was, 
he cried back that he was the H7xda from Calcutta, so many days out, for the Thames, 
with such and such a regiment on board, giving us its name and the number of officers 
and men. He then informed us that on the yesterday the ship had pitched her fore- 
topmast over the bows, carrying the jibbooms away with it; three men had been 
swept overboard by the fall of the mast: his chief officer and four seamen went in a 
boat to pick them up: the boat had capsized and drowned the mate and two men 
which, with the first three, made a loss of six. 

When the man who was apparently commander of the vessel had shouted this 
statement across the water to us he signed with his hand, bawling out, “I'll go 
aboard you.” <A bo’sun’s pipe chirruped; several sailors tumbled aft to one of the 
Indiaman’s starboard quarter boats and lowered her, and in a few minutes the man 
in the white coat and wide straw hat jumped into our main chains and sprang on to 
the deck. %, 

He was a well-shaped, strongly-built, exceedingly handsome man, dark and stern, 
almost forbidding in looks. You saw the tar in his blood, in the peculiar dusky 
eyes and yellowish whites, red-tinged ; he wore a scissors-trimmed black beard and 
moustache. I now noticed that a band of crape was stitched round his sleeve, whilst 
a like band round his hat gave a sort of mourning appearance to the whole man. He 
approached Captain Carter with a smile which, though it exposed a set of fine white 
teeth, rather hardened than softened his stern expression. His eyes. bore no part in 
the grin he gave. He repeated in effect the story of the loss of his foretopmast, and 
wound up by asking Captain Carter to lend him a couple or three seamen to help him 
as far as Table Bay. 

To this Carter said neither no nor yes, but fell a-yarning, as a man will on 
the high seas when he meets a stranger. The two captains walked apart, once 
or twice coming to a stand to look at the Indiaman, that, maimed as she was, 
made a noble figure as she rolled, lifting her wet sheathing full of light out of the 
blue brine, with some black goddess of a figure-head, radiant with stars of gilt, 
rising and falling under the huge spar of white bowsprit in queenly curtseys to 
the sea-flashes feathering athwart the path she overhung. 

Presently I heard Captain Carter ask the other to step below and drink a glass 
of seltzer-and-brandy. The two men talked as though they had some seafaring 
memories in common. They went into the cabin. In about five minutes the 
steward looked out of the companion-way and said that the captain wanted to 
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speak to me. Just when I was half-way down the companion-ladder, my sight 
being a little confused by the brilliant light I was fresh from, a piercing scream 
rang through the cabin. At the same moment I saw the captain of the Anda, 
with his back towards me, take two or three 
steps in slow recoil; his arms were stretched 
out as though he warned off some apparition. 
Mrs. Cole stood beside her cabin door: she had 
















evidently just issued from it. She it was who had shrieked. I never could have 
pictured such a figure of fright, surprise, and horror as she made. Her face was as 
white as the plank of the deck: she was shrinking and cowering when I caught 
sight of her. Instantly after she had screamed out she cried: 

“Don’t let him take me away! Don’t let him come near me! He tried to murder 


+? 


He will do it again if you let him take me! 


me! O God! he tried to murder me! 
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At this moment Mrs. Godbold ran out of her cabin exclaiming “ What is it? 
what is it?” whilst she adjusted her cap or otherwise completed her attire. 

When Mrs. Cole saw her she flung herself into her arms screaming, “ He 
would have murdered me! Don’t let him come near me! He is my husband! 
What is he doing here?” And then she struggled and wrestled with Mrs. Godbold, 
striving to sway and heave her and herself into a cabin immediately abreast. 

“Youre quite safe here,” shouted Captain Carter: “nobody can touch you 
aboard this ship without my consent”; and he turned fiercely upon the other, 
saying, “ What’s the meaning of this lady’s accusation? We found her floating. 
Are you her husband? What’s your name, sir? What did you do to her?” 

“He would have drowned me!” screamed the poor girl; and, indeed, she was 
scarce more than a girl in years, whilst in looks she might have passed for eighteen. 
” And here she went into 





“Oh, guard me from him—make him leave the ship 
hysterics and screamed most dismally. 

I made a step amidst all this uproar, and caught sight of the face of the 
captain of the “Hinda. I dare not sketch that countenance as memory submits 
it, lest you should charge me with exaggeration. Only, you will consider that 
this man, however it came to pass that his wife went overboard, had for days 
and days fully believed that she was at the bottom of the sea, and now, stepping 
on board this barque and descending into her cabin, behold! whilst he stands 
in conversation with Captain Carter, a door opens and his wife appears! How 
should he look then? What should be his posture under a surprise so enormously 
tragic as this? I think that wonder and horror had blasted the tongue behind his 
clenched teeth. His outstretched arms slowly sank: if his face had whitened at first, 
it was dark with blood when I looked. His head was advanced in an incommunicable 
attitude, as of horrified expectation deep and wild with Azs silence. 

Then, whilst the woman still screamed, and I was making for her to lend Mrs. 
Godbold a hand—observing, as I stepped, a huddle of hairy faces staring down the 
skylight in plain expectation of being in time to see the worst of it—the captain of 
the nda twisted on his heels, in a spring or two gained the deck, and was gone. 

Captain Carter started as if to give chase, and violently arrested himself with a 
puzzled, hopeless swing of his whole figure. Mrs. Godbold did not want my help: 
the lady’s shrieks fined down into a heart-moving sobbing when her worthy 
sympathetic companion told her that her husband had left the ship, and bade her 
open her eyes and see for herself that he was gone. 

The captain went on deck, and I quickly followed ; and when I looked over the 
rail I saw the Hinda’s boat making for the Indiaman. ‘The men seemed to be pulling 
for dear life: probably they had heard the shrieking through the open skylight, and 
the captain may have started them hard at their oars with some affrighting lie 
about our ship. 

“A scoundrel!” cried Captain Carter, fetching a deep breath after watching 
the boat a moment or two. “Of course he threw his wife overboard. He looked 
capable of it, and as if he had done it, too, by thunder!” He took several restless 
turns, and then exclaimed, “ Fill on the barque, sir,—there’s nothing to be done. ‘The 
nearest policeman lives a long way off ; but she’ll get her revenge when we arrive.” 

Even whilst our own white-tipped yard-arms glanced through the sparkling wind 
to the drag at the braces, swinging the fabric of white cloths into leaning and swelling 
breasts of canvas, the Indiaman, as her own boat was hoisting at the davits, filled 
on her maintopsail, and we started together. But I quickly saw that she was for 
losing us by the easterly course she made; and, indeed, long before the afternoon 
was gone, she had sunk herself below the horizon to the tacks of her courses. 
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‘That same evening Mrs. Cole took Mrs. Godbold into her confidence 
the story she related, just as it reached my ears a day or two after :— 
Her husband was Captain Charles Cole, commander of the Anda Indiaman, and 
the person who had come aboard our ship to borrow hands. They had been married 
three years. She told Mrs. Godbold that, from the hour of her marriage, life had been 
made a burden and a curse to her and himself by his jealousy. She had gone two 
voyages with him against her wish: she detested the sea; but he was too suspicious 
and jealous to suffer her out of his sight. 
but he would not trust his wife with her. 


; and this is 


A married sister of hers lived in London, 








Well, it fell out that on board the Aivda—he was doubtless one of those figures 
I had observed on the poop of the Indiaman—a particularly good-looking young 
nobleman formed one of the dozen or so of officers who were going home in the ship. 
He began to pay Mrs. Cole marked attention before the vessel was fairly under way. 
She could only avoid him by keeping her cabin: her husband requested her to do so. 
She refused to imprison herself in a small berth in a roasting climate. Quarrel after 
quarrel resulted. ‘The captain’s passions were made white hot by the significant looks 
and half laughs and purser’s grins of my lord’s brother officers. 

One afternoon, whilst she sat on the poop, his lordship pulled a chair to her side, 
and entered into conversation with her. She could have had no other excuse than 
her husband’s jealousy to rise and walk away. She remained seated. Presently, the 

















MRS. COLE MARKED ATTENTION.” 


TO PAY 


“HE BEGAN 
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officer was called on some pipeclay business to the quarter-deck, and Mrs. Cole went 
to her cabin. It was a stern cabin, under the wheel, lighted by a couple of large 
old-fashioned windows, both which were open. Whilst she stood at one of them, 
watching the pale line of the wake running from under her into the evening dusk, the 
door was opened and her husband entered. He approached her with the looks of a 
madman: he could hardly speak for passion. He charged her with infidelity ; after 
which she remembered but little more than that, on her retorting with rage and shame 
and horror, he took her by the throat ! 

Captain Carter and I talked this yarn over, and clearly saw how the thing stood. 
The man had attempted to murder his wife in a fit of jealousy. No doubt she had 
provoked him to the last degree. He had backed her to an open stern window, 
choking her cries with his grip of her throat, and tumbled her overboard. The slope 
of the ship’s great square counter no doubt fended off the noise of the splash—if 
splash there was—from the ear of the helmsman or any one else standing aft; and 
the figure floated white in the bubbles and foam-bells of the ship’s furrow, and went 
swiftly and noiselessly astern out of sight in the gloom. 

We calculated that when this tragedy happened the Indiaman was ahead of us by 
two hours and a half, sailing at our then speed of five knots, which was rapidly 
slackening into the stagnation I described at the beginning of this story. 

To end which—-for nearly all that is interesting in it is told—on our arrival in the 
Thames Captain Carter deposed to having rescued a woman in mid-ocean: fuller 
information was communicated to the police. Captain Cole was to be taken into 
custody on the arrival of the //zzda at the first Channel port she called at. This port 
happened to be Portsmouth ; but when the ship was boarded the chief mate of the 
Indiaman stated that the commander had been found dead in his cabin three days 
after visiting a barque called the Canterbury. The ship’s surgeon found that he had 
poisoned himself, and the body was buried at sea; the conviction throughout the 
vessel ¢hen being that he had made away with his wife, though no one imagined we 
had picked her up, or that the shrieks the boat’s crew said they had heard on board 
of us proceeded from her. 

Here would I gladly stop. With pain, however, I add that Captain Carter lost his 
heart to the widow, and, heedless of the experiences of the wretch whose poisoned 
body was sunk in the Indian Ocean, married her. With what result? Within 
two years he was suing the young military lord of the Anda for damages in the 
Divorce Court. 


CLARK RUSSELL. 














THE FOLLIES OF FASHION. 
PART IV. 


ILLUSTRATED BY FACSIMILES OF OLD PRINTS IN THE COLLECTION OF Dr. PARR. 





r must not be supposed, because hitherto we have occupied our- 
selves with the ladies, that during this period Folly in the guise 
of Fashion had laid no finger upon the men. On the contrary, 
the “fickle daughter of frivolity” counted among her most 
ardent votaries a large number of the “lords of creation,” who 
as beaux, bucks, fribbles, macaronis, dandies, smarts, made them- 
selves conspicuous figures in the gay world of their day. 

Square-cut, full-skirted coats, well garnished with gold embroi- 
deries, long-flapped waistcoats, hanging cuffs with lace ruffles, seem to have been, 
with many minor accessories, the universal dress of gentlemen during the first sixty 

years of the last century. In the shapes of hats and wigs Fashion indulged in a 

hundred vagaries. By the cock of his hat a man was known. ‘There was the 

Kevenhuller, the Ramilies, the Dettingen cock, to be worn with wigs, of which the 




















announcements of peruke-makers name from twenty to thirty different styles 
“The Tyburn scratch,” “ full bobs,” “ negligents,” ‘Grecian flyes,” “ curley roys,’ 
“drop wigs,” and “bagg wigs.” About 1774 the bag became so large “that a 
little man’s shoulders are covered with black satin.” “This bag,’ Mr. Fairholt 
tells us, “still survives in the ‘flash’ worn by the officers of the Welsh Fusiliers 
on the collar of the tunic.” 

A perruguie7, with a talent for advertisement worthy of our own day, instructed 
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a painter to paint a sign for him with the figure of Absalom hanging by his hair 
from the tree, while King David, weeping, bemoans, — 
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“ The Unfortunate Beaux.” 








*©Q Absalom! O Absalom ! 
O Absalom, my son ! 
If thou hadst worn a feriwig, 
Thou hadst not been undone !” 


Shortly after George III. came to the throne “he began to wear his own hair ” ; 
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upon which we read in the Universal Museum for 1765 a petition to the King from 
the peruke-makers of the cities of London and Westminster, who, “ feeling their 
trade failing under them, and beholding the subjects of France feeding on the only 


“ How d’ye like me?” 


fragments they might hope to subsist on, implored His Majesty to set an example 
by wearing a wig.” Soon after this petition appeared, the town was diverted by a 
humorous address from the wooden-leg makers, imploring His Majesty to encourage 
their manufacture by condescending to wear a wooden leg. 
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Notwithstanding the example of soberness and frugality given to the nation by 
George III. and Queen Charlotte, at no time was Fashion so extravagant and so 
eccentric as during the last half of the eighteenth century. 

A number of young “ fribbles” recently returned from Italy—according to the 


“A Macaroni.” 


Macaroni and Theatrical Magazine for 1772—introduced macaroni, “a dish almost 
unknown in England till the commencement of the last peace,” when “it was 
imported by our connoscenti in eating, as an improvement to their subscription-table 
at Almack’s.” In time the subscribers to those dinners became known as 
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“ Macaronis.” A Macaroni Club was soon established, which Horace Walpole 
describes as “composed of all the travelled young men who wear long curls and 
spying-glasses ” ; and later on he adds that in popularity this club had quite absorbed 





“Ts it I or my brother ?” 


” 


Arthur’s: “for, you know, old fools hobble after young ones.” As the company 
were the younger and gayer part of our nobility, who, extravagant in eating, were also 
extravagant in dress, the word Macaroni was applied to all persons who exceeded 
the bounds of fashion and made themselves conspicuous by eccentricity of costume. 
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In a very short time the Macaroni costume became the rage. To be fashionable, 
everything must be @ /a Macaroni, “from the colonel of the Train’d Bands down 
to the errand boy.” Even the clergy had their wigs combed, their clothes cut, 
“their delivery refined,” @ da Macaroni. he shop windows were filled with 
caricatures and other prints of this new tribe. As the fashion at this time was to 
wear long waistcoats with wide and heavy skirts, the Macaronis wore theirs very 
short and the whole dress close cut. “ Hats of an inch in the brim, that do not 
cover but lie upon the head, with about two pounds of fictitious hair, formed into 
what is called a club, hanging down their shoulders as white as a baker’s sack ; 
their breeches are either brown-striped or white, swords dangling at their heels, 
sticks with large tassels, and their hair elevated to an enormous height, with full 
curls at the sides, and in their buttonholes immense bouquets.” 














“A Macaroni Dressing-room.” 


The wearing of these exaggerated bunches of flowers was a distinguishing mark 
of both male and female Macaronis. Horace Walpole writes of a younger brother 
whom he knew who literally gave a flower-woman half a guinea every morning for 
the nosegay for his buttonhole ; and we read that Lord Villiers, afterwards Earl 
Grandison, ‘‘ The Nosegay Macaroni,” “ insisted on his chairmen wearing bouquets in 
the’r bosoms whenever they carried him or Lady Villiers.” This is the same nobleman 
of whom Mrs. Delaney writes: “ The chief topick of conversation yesterday was Lord 
Villiers’ appearance at Court in a pale-purple velvet coat, turned up with lemon-colour, 
and embroidered all over with S’s of pearl as big as pease, and in all the spaces little 
medallions in beaten gold, vea/-so/td, in various figures of cupids and the like.” 

Any eccentricity that drew on them public attention delighted these butterflies 
of fashion. We read that one of them, out of compliment to a mistress who had 
red hair, smothered his own fantastically arranged locks with red powder; that 


“executed with consummate grace a minuet @ /a 


another at the Epsom assembly 
Macaroni,” wearing a red feather in his hat and red heels to his shoes, 
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Muffs were greatly patronised. Horace Walpole writes to George Montagu, “I 
send you a decent, smallish muff that you may put in your pocket”; and the Earl 
of March, afterwards the celebrated “ Old Q,” tells Selwyn, “The muff you sent 
me by the Duke of Richmond I like prodigiously, vastly better than if it had been 
tigré, or of any glaring colour.” 

In a paper in the Westminster Magazine for 1773 on “The Abuse of Fashion in 
Speech, Dress, and Eating,” the writer says: “ Fashion is not confined to dress ; there 
is a mode of looking, speaking, bowing, etc. ; there is also a mode of words peculiar 
to every season. The beaux and belles for a long time gave much countenance to 
the word zmmense. Everything was zmmensely small, and immensely large, immensely 
sweet, zmmense/y dull. But when I thought his reign firmly established, he was 
dethroned by monstrous—monstrous little, monstrous musical. To remove so monstrous 
an epithet was a monstrous shame; but now it is an ostensible horse, an ostensible 
recluse, etc. Our very appetites, too, are ruled by Mode, and our very manner of 
feeding ourselves. We once thought it decent to use a knife and fork ; and then, 

















“ The Supreme Bon ton.” 


because it was like the French, we added a prong to our forks and made it a 
convivial trident. And now the /¢rident is a most necessary weapon; for a man 
who eats in the fom never risks his delicate mouth against the edge of a sharp 
vulgar knife, but, with his fork in one hand, and a bit of bread in the other, he 
sops away, to the admiration of the Town and Country.” 

The stockings formed a very important item in the dress of Macaronis. It was 
de rigueur that they should be of silk, striped, cross-barred, or spotted, with wonderful 
clocks embroidered in gold or colours. A riband was passed round each knee, and 
ended in a huge rosette or a bunch of ends. This fashion became so widespread that 
a celebrated “knight of the road,” Jack Rann, was known as “ Sixteen-stringed Jack,” 
from that being the number of knee ribbons he wore. A good instance of the 
passion which then existed for finery is given in the description handed down by 
Mr. Smith, who, in 1774, at the age of eight, was taken by Nollekens, the sculptor, 
to see this highwayman Macaroni pass on his way to Tyburn. The criminal was 
dressed in a pea-green coat, with an immense nosegay in the buttonholes which had 
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been presented to him at St. Sepulchre’s Steps, and his nankeen small-clothes, we 
are told, were tied at each knee with sixteen strings.” 


‘* Five pounds of hair they wear behind, 

The ladies to delight, O, 

Their senses give unto the wind 
To make themselves a fright, O, 

This fashion who does e’en pursue 
I think a simple tony, 

For he’s a fool, say what you will, 
Who is a Macaroni.” 
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“A Whalebone Macaroni.” 





About the year 1774 the Macaroni rage died out; but the taste for eccentricity 
remained as vigorous as ever. We read in an announcement: “ ‘The Fashionable 
Undress for Gentlemen, January 1777. The buttons of the breast are as large as 
half a crown ; there are no pockets on the outside of the frock, they being made in 
the lining. ‘The waistcoat is double-breasted, and made of a new manufactory in 
Spitalfields called Velour de Dauphin. It is striped in very small stripes of different 
colours ; the fea-colour and orange is most fashionable.” |Narrow-made low-quartered 
shoes were to be worn with “large Artois buckles of silver, from three to eleven 
ounces in weight, which go quite over the instep, being bent to the shape of the foot.” 

‘“*To make the sweet puppet politely complete, 
And to finish the dress of my beau, 
Two large Artois buckles I’ll fix on his feet, 
And he’s éow from the heel to the toe.” 


VoL. I.—No. 6 56 
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About this date cosmetics came greatly into fashion. “ Paint,” says a writer in 
1777, “which has not been made use of by our men since the invasion of our country 
by Cesar, is become the universal fashion of this century.” Perfumes, too, were much 
used, and the beaux had different scents inserted into their articles of clothing. A 
writer in the Lady’s Magazine says, “As the ladies have frequently been treated 
with severity for making use of rouge, blanc washes, etc., I think it my duty to defend 
them ; at least I hope to make it appear that if it is ridiculous in them, it is infinitely 
more so in the male sex.” He then gives a description of a visit he paid to Mr. 
Warren’s shop in Coventry Street. He asks for a pair of chicken-skin gioves 
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“ Buttons and Buckles.” 


“because of their innocent, effectual quality of making the hands and arms white, 
clear, soft and smooth.” I asked if the ladies used them. “Yes,” replied the 
shopman, “ and the gentlemen too, nine to one.” 

“ Officers of the army and of the navy can be supplied with violet shaving powder, 
‘Milk of Roses,’ which, for elegance, surpasses every surpassing that surpassed before.” 

The delectable Warren’s high cosmetic genius also offers “ Grecian Wash Balls for 
scholars, Chemical Wash Balls for artists ; and for captains of the army and navy he 
has the Musk, Amber, Camphire, and Bologna, besides purified A/mond Paste tor 
washing and softening the skins of other common subjects. Shades of Benbow! 
Shovel! Raleigh! Would old admirals believe these things were they alive ?” 
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** Away, then, Sir Fopling, with-nonsense like this, 
And adopt a more rational plan ; 
While you dress like a puppet, and paint like a miss, 
We cannot believe ’tis a man.” 


In 1785 the Westminster Magazine announces: “The most remarkable change 


“ Sir Fopling Flutter.” 


in gentlemen’s dress is that of voses in the shoes instead of buckles. Some wear 
? 


them of pink and lighter colours. Plain folks are ready to cry ‘ Puppyism!’ on 


the mention of this.” 


“ Plain folks” must have been somewhat startled at the description given of the 
Prince of Wales’ court costume on the occasion of his Majesty entering into the fifty-first 
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year of his age. ‘The Prince’s coat was of blue, pink, and white silk, on it a small 
pink spot ; the whole embroidered in the front, around the pockets and on the seams, 
with silver, stones, and various coloured foils. A silver tissue waistcoat embroidered 
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“A Danuay.” 


in the same manner. His Highness wore a George star, and epaulette of greater 
brilliancy than usual. His hair was dressed very forward and high at the side, which 
appeared very unbecoming. At the Queen’s birthday ball this royal cynosure of 
taste appeared in a pearl-coloured silk, richly embroidered with gold. His hat was 
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of black velvet, adorned with a white feather, and two rows of steel beads, nearly 
five thousand in number, with button and loop of the same, and cocked in the 
new military stile.” ‘The hat being worn on the head while dancing made it a 
very important feature of dress costume. In the directions given for ‘‘ Dancing 
the Minuet,” we are told: “ The hat (of a proper size and fashion) should be placed 
firm, yet easy, on the head, so as to cover the eyebrows, and the point towards 
the left eye.” 

A revolution in taste was beginning to set in. Eccentricity was to be pushed in the 
opposite direction. ‘The bucks who prided themselves on being able “ to run round a 
room with red-hot pokers in their mouths, stare a virtuous woman out of countenance, 
kick up a dust, break lamps and swear,” were to come to the front for a time by the 
fashion of never being in the fashion. “This consists in a slovenly dress of most 
violent colours, a pair of boots, a thick and short oaken stick, a brown bob-wig, and 
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“ High Change in Bond Street.” 


slouched hat.* In this disguise young men of rank and fortune are to be found ; 
merchants and opulent tradesmen have adopted the same,—the brown bob is ‘ quite 
the thing.’” 
‘* The way’s up Bond Street, where we daily range, 

Where sauntering bloods crowd fashion’s full exchange, 

There (charming scene ! ) as undismay’d we strut, 

Dogs, misses, dukes, and draymen meet full butt. 

There muslin petticoats with mud belaced, 

Here scarlet spencers with an inch of waist.” 


The French Revolution greatly influenced the fashion of English dress. Men 
began to wear voluminous cravats, shirts with fine frills, and bagged-out breeches stuffed 
into top boots. Tall, narrow-brimmed hats, forerunners of the present chimney-pot, 
were then introduced. The fashionable colour for coats was blue, and the coat collar 


* See illustration ‘‘ The Supreme Bon ton.” 
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was raised so high as only to leave room for the wearer's disordered locks to be seen 
above it. 

In 1793 knee breeches of buckskin were in “immense taste. Shoes must now be 
tied with string ; buckles are quite exploded.” 

It was soon after this date that the world of fashion was dazzled by that King of 
coxcombs, Beau Brummel. ‘This sublime dandy at once wrested the sceptre from the 
Prince of Wales, hitherto, “the glass of fashion and the mould of form.” “ Three 
hairdressers,” we read, “ were engaged to dress the exquisite’s hair: one for the front, 
one for the temples, and one for the back of the head. He employed two boot- 
makers, and in the caricatures of him his boots are warranted “ real portraits.” The 
arrangement of his cravat was the result of half a morning’s labour, and his buckskin 
or nankeen breeches were so incredibly tight and faultlessly smooth, that it seemed 
as if nature had supplied them. His evening dress was a blue coat and white 
waistcoat, black pantaloons, which buttoned tight to the ankle, striped silk stockings, 
and an opera hat. 
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“A Hyde Park Buck.” 





“In contrast to these exquisites were the men whose prevailing passion was 
driving, gaming, cockfighting : 
** Mounted aloft, the wonder of his age : 

With hackney coachmen furious war to wage, 

Six swandown waistcoats swathe him into shape, 

His legs all buckskin and his coat all cape, 

Four dappled greys in front—behind three men, 

Down James Street dashing—to dash up again ! 

Driving by day, dicing by night his passion. 

Such is the modern man of highflown fashion.” 


The dandies who studied dress spared neither pains nor expense to render 
themselves conspicuous. Lord Alvanley, Sir Lumley Skeffington, Colonel Hanger, 


were noted beaux of their day, whose dress was copied by a host of minor stars. 
* 
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Colonel Hanger—known as Blue Hanger from the prevailing colour of his 
dress—is said to have spent £900 a year on his clothes. To him was awarded 
the distinction of having “ brought in” satin waistcoats. ‘To give their names to a 
watch-chain, a necktie, or a shoestring, was the highest aim of many of these 
gentlemen, and it afforded them the greatest gratification to see themselves caricatured 
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in the print shops. Indeed, the passion for notoriety was so universal that anything 
could be endured except to be passed by unnoticed. 


**T’m a fashionable beau, just turn’d out the newest go, 
So elegant, so exquisite, so handy, O ; 
My tiptop style of dress, my shape, my air, my face, 
All prove beyond compare that I’m a dandy, O. 


‘* My stays are laced so tight, that I’m forced to walk upright, 
My chin pok’d out, my neckcloth stiff and handy, O ; 
My whiskers neatly trimm’d, and my hat so narrow-rimm’d, 
My =purs are all the kick, I’m quite a dandy—O. 


“Vou see I’ve got the swell of Bond Street and Pall Mall 
For quizzing all and cutting some so handy, O ; 
I lounge from street to street as my brother swells I meet, 
Some stare, but all declare ’m quite a dandy, O. 


‘* At op’ra, rout, and play, then I hear the ladies say 
How stylish, how handsome, how handy, O ; 
He’s got the Bond Street swing, I declare he’s quite the thing, 
Do, do but see, now isn’t he a dandy? O. 


‘* Pretending not to hear, then I modishly draw near 
My ribbon sport, my rings display so handy O ; 


I read it in their eyes, I hear it in their sighs, 
The ladies all are dying for the dandy, O.” 


Louisa PARR, 






































RUSSIAN FRONTIER. 
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PART &F. 


THE RELIGIOUS CHARACTER OF THE JEW. 


HAT the Russian Jew is in the home he is in the sanctuary also— 
a child of nature. Six days a week he may be a son of the world, 
ready to do battle for daily bread with whatsoever weapon comes 





easiest to hand ; a sharp trader,—in a word, a Jew as the average 
Christian knows the name. But on the eve of the seventh he 
puts this off as completely as the serpent casts his skin, and goes 
out to greet the Sabbath as a simple son of Israel, a Jew. as the 
Jew reads that title. ‘To say that he is a hypocrite is to know 
him on the outside only, or to limit the idea of his hypocrisy to his dealings with his 
fellow-man. In his dealings with his God the unlettered Jew of Poland and the 
Pale is not a hypocrite, but a fanatic. 

The reasons are two which are assigned by Russian Anti-Semites for saying that 
the religious character of the Russian Jew is bad. One is that he tries to hoodwink 
his God; the other, that he endeavours to deceive his sovereign. His religion is 
only a number of external prescriptions, which he observes with superstitious fear 
when he must, and avoids by all manner of tricky arts when he dare. ‘Thus, his 
law forbids him to go farther on a Sabbath than a given number of steps from 
the earth under his threshold; but when he wishes to transgress in this respect, 
he merely resorts to the dodge of taking with him a paper bag full of the earth 
at his door, strewing a pinch or two on the road as he goes, and calculating his 
distances from thence. Such, according to the Russian Christian, is the Jew’s method 
of cheating the Almighty. 

In the synagogue the Jew has a court of the congregation called the Kahal, which 
orders his ways of life. If he wants to lend money on mortgage, he may not do 
it without the consent of this court, which inquires if any other son of Israel will 
thereby be underbidden, and then acts according to the interests of all. The Kahal 
has its laws, which the Jew obeys; and where these laws clash with the laws of 
the Czar, it is, so far as may be, the Czar and not the Kahal that goes to the wall, 
Thus, according to the Russian critic, the Jew is an alien, not only in external 
appearance, but also in fidelity to another government. 











A StTorY OF THE KAHAL. 


The second of these points has some force. There is a powerful and pathetic 
story by Karl Emil Franzos of a young Jew who has fled from conscription across 
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the frontier into one of the provinces of Galicia. The Russian officials follow him. 
He is taken to the synagogue, and the Governor tracks him to that last refuge. It 
is Friday evening; the people are assembled for service, and the Governor calls on 
, the Elders to give up the fugitive. The Elders do not answer ; 





























the Governor sits down to watch, and the service is about to 
proceed. ‘Then a pale young man goes up to the desk of the 
Chazan, the singer in the synagogue, and begins to sing. He 
sings the old Hebrew melody whereof the simple words liken 
the children of Israel on the eve of the Sabbath to the bride- 
groom going forth to meet the bride. ‘The singer’s voice is 
tremulous with emotion, for it is the defaulter himself 
who is singing. ‘The Governor knows this at a glance 
and he also knows that in denying him to the soldiers 
the pillars of the people have made the entire Jewish 
community guilty before the King. But he has his own 
secret. He is an Israelite himself, though he has long 
denied his faith and race. At the sound of the grand 
old hymn in the voice of the hunted man the Jew 
in his heart awakes. He remembers that they have 
all been slaves in Egypt. Suddenly he rises and goes 
out to conceal his emotion, and on reaching home he sends 
to the head of the Kahal a blank passport, with the 
recommendation that it should be filled up and used 
immediately. 


A CRIME HIDDEN IN THE GHETTO. 


This is fiction, and it may have the spiritualising 
touch of romance, but facts which illustrate as forcibly 
the relation of Government and Kahal are of constant 
occurrence in Russia. I have heard a story, which I 
hope to tell in a novel some day, of one of the outrages of 
the Balta risings of 1882. A young Jewish 
woman was wronged by an officer. 
Her brother, also a soldier, I think 
in the same regiment, appeared 
shortly afterwards to a congregation 
of his brethren in a little town of 
the Pale. He was a deserter. 

“How can I serve in an army,” 
he said, “whose officers outrage 





my sister?” 

“You cannot,” said the leaders of the Kahal; and 
the court decided to help the deserter over the frontier. 

Then came the report of a mysterious murder in the regiment from which the man 
had fled. An officer had been found dead in his quarters, killed by some unknown 
hand. Events synchronised, and the Kahal began to suspect. Then the. man 
confessed that he had slain the officer. Nevertheless, the Kahal did not hand him 
over to the Civil Government to be tried by Christian judges. No Christian court 
would deal justly with such an offender. Moreover, his guilt would be one more 


Type of Polish Jew. 
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excuse for Jew-baiting and persecution. The Kahal itself tried and sentenced the 
sinful man. He was condemned to fast every second day, and to make a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem. But he died under the privation of his penance, and only after his 
death did his crime become known. 

Incidents like these are pitiful or revolting, of good effect or bad according to 
the temper of the person considering them. ‘To the average Russian intellect they 
are evil indications of the alien spirit of the Russian Jew. The law is the law, and 
whether just or unjust it ought to be obeyed. An attempt to set up a second tribunal 
outside the Government, and to conceal in the Ghetto the crimes against the State, 
is an offence that merits expulsion. ‘The Kahal is a danger and should be crushed. 
Such is the fighting attitude of Christian opinion in Russia, a strong and realisable 
position. The attitude of Jewish opinion is rather one of moral appeal than of legal 
demand. It seems to say, “We do not complain of your laws, we only complain of 
your lawyers. ‘They cherish race antipathy and_ faith 
hatred against us. No Jewish man can get his 









rights at their hands. The Kahal is not a treason- 
able tribunal. It is the last refuge of an oppressed 
people. Without it we could not live in peace 
among brethren or in safety with our Christian 
neighbours.” , 


THE GALICIAN KAHAL. 


If Russia had a great man, if she had one states- 
man, he would see his way to conciliate this mighty 
engine of the court of the Jewish congregation, 
and to turn its vast machinery to his own 
account. All that Mr. Pobiedonostsefi 
seems capable of is an attempt to suppress 
it. He might as easily suppress the Volga. 
The Emperor Joseph organised the Kaha! 
in Galicia. He ordered that all the Jewish 
congregations, the Kahalen, of which there 
were one hundred and forty in 1785, should 
elect a higher Kahal to sit in Lemberg. A young Pollsh Jew. 

This court consisted of the Chief Rabbi and six Elders, who had to be confirmed 
in their office by the Imperial Government. The general Kahal was an administra- 
tive body similar in kind to the spiritual court which once existed in England, 
but it held power over temporal affairs as well. It regulated Jewish trade and 
Jewish jurisprudence. The Kahal found money for Jewish schools, and for the 
maintenance of the Jewish poor, and it was accountable for the Jewish taxes. 
If, by reason of fire or depression of trade, one of the congregations failed in its 
revenue, the general body of the Kahalen had to make up the deficiency by paying 
a fixed lump sum to Government. If crime was committed in the Ghettos, or by 
children of the Ghettos, the Kahal was required to produce the offenders ; but there 
its responsibility ceased, for criminal cases were tried by the Christian tribunals. The 
Kahal not only had its duties, it had its distinctions. It could confer titles, and, true 
to its racial character, it generally sold them and put the money in the Kahal treasury. 
It could impose the curses,—the lesser curse (for debt and the like) at the discretion of 
the Kahal Rabbi ; the greater one (for murder or blasphemy) only with the consent of 
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the Gubernium. The Kahal had its privileges also, and bills of exchange sighted by 
the Rabbis would be taken by the Imperial offices as legal tender. Thus the court of 
the Jewish congregation in Austrian Galicia under the Emperor Joseph wielded a 
two-edged sword of worldly and spiritual justice. The Galician Kahal was organised 
in 1786, and lasted ten years under State control. ‘Then its powers were abolished ; 
its privileges were annulled ; its distinctions were withdrawn, and its activity shrank 
down to the management of ritual matters only. It fell both by internal corruption 
and external jealousy. But its conception was a fine one; it did good work for the 
State, and in stronger hands it might have solved the Jewish question. Russia has 
never recognised the courts of the Jewish congregation. ‘To set up an Imperial Kahal 
would probably seem to the Government of the Czar to be the establishment of a State 
within a State. Therefore Russia lives on with the gigantic octopus of hundreds of 
Kahalen stretching themselves over every corner of the Empire, and thinks to reduce 
the creature’s power by trying to compel it to draw up its legs. Vain effort, and as 
cruel as vain ! 


THE “FRooM” Jew. 


To charge an entire sect with hypocrisy because certain members of it are seen to 
dodge their ceremonies is bigotry and intolerance. It is also folly and stupidity, for 
by the same token there would be no sincere religious people left in the world. A 
sufficient argument for the sincerity of the religious character of the Russian Jew 
is that it has borne the test of persecution. If the Jew wishes to buy exemption 
from persecution he can always do so by the sacrifice of his faith, because that 
puts him out of the control of the Kahal, and makes a Russian subject of one who 
has hitherto been regarded as an alien. In spite, however, of unceasing temptations 
(some of them wickedly cruel, for they assail the unity of the home circle), the Jew has 
chosen expulsion rather than apostasy. Indeed, the Russian Jew, in the synagogue as 
in the household, is obviously the victim of his virtues. He is constantly paying the 
price of his fanaticism. 


THE TALMUDIST. 


One of the most familiar figures in Russian Jewry is the Talmudist. This man is a 
sort of little Rabbi, an informal, unattached, often unlettered master of the subtleties and 
riddles of the Talmud. Nothing can be cruder than this man’s learning, yet he is held 
in high esteem by the people. ‘The Talmud is a voluminous treatise ; the Doctors of 
the Talmud, the Amoraim, are yet more voluminous commentators, and their works in 
frayed and greasy bindings cover the walls of the prayer-houses in the Pale. No man 
may be learned in all this literature and pursue the ordinary occupations of the workaday 
world. Yet the Talmud is the guide to life. It contains guidance for all the affairs of 
man, from the cradle to the grave. So the Talmudist sets himself apart to become 
profound in its teaching, and then sells his scholarship for kopecks and roubles. 
He is the general referee, the public and domestic arbitrator called in to administer 
consolation at times of distress, and to adjudicate on disputes in hours of quarrel. 
There is no problem so intricate but he can solve it by reference to the Talmud, and 
there are no relations of life so close but he can come between with the dictates of his 
book. The affairs of father and son, husband and wife, lover and sweetheart, are all 
fish that fall to his net. To do him justice, he is generally a peacemaker, but it is only 
human that he should sometimes be a mischief-maker instead. At best he is a grotesque 
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figure, whether he rushes into a street row with no other fighting weapon than a 
mouthful of authorities, or sits with an air of consequence as judge over the squabbles 
of manand wife. He has been taught no other trade, and his livelihood depends on his 
practice, and his practice on his repute. Nearly every small Jewish community has got 
this person in its midst, and it has been one of the worst sorrows of the poor man’s life 
that during the recent troubles the Continental Committees for the emigration of 
Russian Jews have refused to send him to America, regarding the great little soul as 
a useless vagrant who knows no honest craft. His brethren in Russia have, however, 
unwittingly revenged him. They have given letters of recommendation to hosts of 
worthless emigrants, and the greasy documents, signed as by the recognised Rabbis 
of congregations, have sometimes had effect. 


THE WONDER RABBI. 


But the religious cupidity of the more ignorant Russian Jew is capable of a still 
bigger gulp. Side by side with the little Rabbi there is a greater one, a Wonder Rabbi. 
This lofty spirit has high pretensions. He is not made, he is born. By right of 
descent he holds in charge certain miraculous powers of healing by prayer and the 
laying on of hands. Also he has spiritual forces at command, and can intercede with 
God for the creature stained with sin. ‘There is nothing in the theory of the Wonder 
Rabbi’s existence that need revolt either Judah or Christendom, but there is usually 
enough in his practice to deserve the ridicule of both. He believes that from his line 
the Messiah will spring, and he points to the stamp on his palm of the Royal line of 
David. The poor Jew, just as surely as the Christian, feeling the burden of unworthi- 
ness and the need of a mediator, seeks out the Wonder Rabbi to pray for him. 
Childless wives go to him for the removal of their barrenness, and mothers for the cure 
of their little ones. ‘The Wonder Rabbi imposes fasts, directs that the poor people shall 
eat only every other day, and pay the money that is saved by self-denial into his own 
treasury for prayers. He sits in his house like a sphinx, takes the grist that comes 
to his mill, and promises his prayers to all that fee him. If the results are propitious, 

if the wife bears children, if the mother keeps her babe,—then the Wonder Rabbi is 
the richer by so much the more repute; but if the woman remains barren and the 
baby dies, the women are sinful creatures and the Rabbi is no worse off. Like the 
Talmudist, the Wonder Rabbi depends on the quality of his fame, and his fame rests 
on the efficacy of his prayers. The Jews will quarrel and fight among themselves for 
the renown of their spiritual fathers. 

The harvest of the whole race of Wonder Rabbis is the time of an epidemic like 
the cholera. Then they are usually perplexed by a baffling problem—whether to stay 
in the thick of the plague and reap a golden harvest at the risk of being ploughed down 
by the Great Death, or take to flight and so save their own useful persons at the cruel 
sacrifice of untold kopecks. One member of the tribe on the frontier solved the 
difficulty during the outbreak of 1892 by falling suddenly ill of the stone, an ailment 
whereof the only known cure was praying in Russia and then washing in the waters of 
Bavaria seven times seven—and on the spot. 


THE MARRIAGE OF ATONEMENT. 
It is conceivable that the Wonder Rabbi may sometimes be a sincere devotee. 
Certainly he practises one piece of ritual occasionally which is so gruesome, so awful, 
so terrible that to do it with conscious imposture he must needs be an inhuman 
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monster,—1 mean the ritual known to the Russian and Galician Jews as the Marriage 
of Atonement. It is only performed at a time of great tribulation, usually of grievous 
persecution, when the theory of the Jew is that for the punishment of his sins God has 
suffered the hand of his enemy to fall on him. In order to appease the Almighty, the 
Wonder Rabbi takes the congregation of the people in the dead of the night to the 
cemetery wherein rest the remains of their fathers. There he picks out two of them, 
a man and a woman, and, without their choice or consent, he marries them among the 
tombs by the light of torches and lanterns, calling on God to allow His awful wrath to 
light on them and on their offspring, and pass over the heads of the rest of His people. 
“The hand of our enemy is upon us. Spare us, O Lord! ‘Take the children of 
Atonement that we now deliver up to Thee, and let us save our souls alive.” 


A JewisH BurIAL. 


There is one other test of the religious character of the Russian Jews—-the test of 
long and exhausting ceremonials. I knew of an old lady in Brody 









who died of her voluntary twenty-four 
hours’ fast on the Day of Atonement, 
though she had been told by the 
Rabbi that she was exempt from 
the ordinance by reason of her 
age and infirmities. Also I 
knew of a merchant of Lem- 
berg, a generous and open- 
handed man, who filled the 
mouths of many and_ yet 
injured his health and _ short- 
ened his life by the constant 
privations he underwent during 
his weekly journeys into Ger- 
many, rather than eat of meat 
that had not been slaughtered 
according to law. In Krakau 
I attended a burial which was 
conducted according to the strict 
letter of ancient usage. The 
ceremonial was a laborious one, 
such as no race could keep up age after 
age from pride or custom or mere 
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Jewish child, Southern Russia. 

love of empty forms. Let me describe it. 

At the lodge of the cemetery everybody touched the Mesusa on the doorpost, 
kissed his fingers, and then passed through. In an inner room a washing board 
covered with lead stood on sloping trestles. Five or six old women sat on the forms 
around it. ‘They were the professional washers of the dead, and certainly the most 
revolting creatures I had ever beheld. One of them was weeping, the others were 
grim and dry-eyed. The body had been brought through the streets in the coffin 
that was common to the community, and it was now lifted out of this painted box and 
carried into the room. ‘Then the door was closed on the needful preparations, and the 
mourners dispersed themselves about the cemetery. Among them were six old men, 
who had rattled the pyx, the collecting-box, and gathered alms for the poor as the 
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procession passed through the streets. ‘There were no women among the mourners, 
for Jewish women are forbidden to be present at a funeral. After half an hour the 
body was brought out. It was now resting in its grave-clothes on a broad board, like 
a woman ona couch asleep. The procession re-formed and the grave was reached. 
All gathered round, and the body was lowered into the shallow pit. It was buried 
without coffin, or other covering than its shroud. A man held a little white linen bag 
with soil in it—the white earth of the Land of Promise. In this bag he put some of 
the soil that had been dug out of the grave. The two were mixed, and then a handful 
was taken out, the head of the body was raised, and the soil was put under it. Another 
man came with three small pieces of broken earthenware, put one piece over either eye, 
the third piece over the mouth, and spoke to the dead as he did so, saying, “Sister, if 
we have ever done you a wrong, forgive us.” Then the earth was shovelled over the 
uncovered body. ‘There was none of the dull thud on the coffin lid that sounds like a 
reverberation from the coming day of doom. While the grave was being filled, an ancient 
Israelite with long straggling grey hair and white beard, under a tall silk hat perched 
over a black skull-cap, began to sing a kind of prayer. There were countless verses. 
The first prayed for the dead woman that she might inherit Paradise ; the next for her 
husband that he might do the same ; the third for her father, the fourth for her mother, 
the fifth for her sister, the sixth for her brother, and so on through every possible form 
of kinship and degree of consanguinity, until a plea had gone up to God that the 
whole family of her people might be blessed. But the mourners stood in the broiling 
sun (and would have stood as rigidly in the freezing cold) listening to it all. When 
the prayer was finished, the mourners turned and went slowly out of the cemetery, 
tearing up the rank grass as they passed out, and casting it over their shoulders and 
crying, “They shall spring in the earth like the grass in the fields.” Counted from the 
moment when the procession left the house, the burial had lasted three long hours ; 
the dead was a poor woman without money or name; her mourners, of whom there 
were hundreds, were pedlars, and market-people, and hucksters, all typical Jews of 
Poland, the miserable “ Pollacks,” who are understood to be ready to sell their souls 
as well as their time for gain. 


A JEWISH PRAYER HOUSE. 


This occurred on Friday morning, and in the evening of the same day I supped 
with a friend at the house of a leader of the straitest sect of Judaic Pharisees, a devotee 
of devotees, born poor and become rich, but still a Jew of Jews, such as Western 
Europe never knows. On the way to his house we passed through the Jewish quarter, 
and met Jews on their way to shool, all wearing the stramel (the Sabbath hat), and 
some also the taleth—an embroidered gown of the synagogue over the silken kaftan of 
the streets. 

They walked rapidly (for it is good to hasten to the house of God), carrying 
nothing in their hands, for the faithful Jew may not bear a burden on the Sabbath ; 
and if he should need a handkerchief, he must wrap it as a bandage about his wrist ; 
and if he should want a prayer book, his little boy by his side must bring it along, 
provided he is under thirteen years of age, and not yet responsible for his sins. 

It was eight o’clock when we reached the house, and, though only just dusk, 
the candles had been lighted two hours before. There were sounds of singing as 
we approached. Our host had a private prayer-house, and service had already begun. 
The prayer-house was in the courtyard, and it was a shed lighted by candles. Girls 
and women were standing in the dusk outside, and looking in and listening. The 
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room was of moderate size, but intensely hot from the number of men and boys 
who were assembled. A little ark hung in one corner, and a man was standing 
before it with the hood of his taleth over his head. In the middle there was a table 
bearing the scroll of the law, and as many of the worshippers as could find space 
sat round it. The rest stood, and walked, with their prayer-books in their hands. 
Some three or four saluted us as we entered, raising the Sabbath hat, which all 
were wearing, and our host held out his hand; but the greater part proceeded with 
the service without heeding us. The worshippers were swaying about and bending 
low as they said their prayers. The recital was a sort of chant, sometimes a drone, 
sometimes a wail, sometimes a cry of jubilation, often a moaning sigh like a distant 
sea. I found a strange physical fascination both in the sound and the motion 
that accompanied it. A chair had been brought for me, but I had declined it. I 
did not know a word of Hebrew (the language in which the prayers were being said) ; 
but presently I caught myself, at a moment of recovered consciousness, swaying to 
and fro on the spot where I stood, and mumbling a kind of mournful ululation. 
The service was carried on with great fervour; but I am bound to say that now 
and then there was an appearance of effort. I could not help observing one old 
man in the corner by the stove. He was clapping his hands, throwing out his arms, 
turning up his face, and then casting it down again. Sometimes he would seem to 
be crying on God importunately, and then he would weep, and then groan, and 
then laugh outright. I saw that at one moment he knocked his head by accident 
against the stove, and then fixed his Sabbath hat with its fur border a little lower 
over his forehead, so as to protect it from further injury by acting as a buffer when his 
fervour carried him away again. 


Fripay NIGHT WITH THE ORTHODOX JEw. 

When the prayers were done, and the books had been closed, all shook hands and 
wished each other a good Sabbath. Then, with our host and his family, we went 
into the house upstairs. The wife was there in her married woman’s wig, and the 
unmarried daughters in their own more natural locks. A table was spread with silver 
and cut glass, bottles of schnaps, and cognac, and wine. At the head of the table 
there was something covered by a print cloth. We sat down to supper, the host 
at the top, myself at his side, his five grown sons on his left hand, and his wife 
and two daughters on my right. First the master of the house said a prayer, took 
off the print cloth, and revealed a pile of long rolls of bread. He said a second prayer, 
and then marked the bread with a knife, cut two rolls of it, broke it, dipped a piece 
in the salt, and ate. Then he gave bread to each of us, and we did as he had done. 

After that one of the sons took a silver cup, and washed it, and handed it to 
his father, who filled it with wine to overflowing, stood up and prayed, and then 
drank. Each of us, except myself, did the same in our turn, and I drank without 
praying. After that the supper began. It was a good and simple meal of fish, 
fowl, and fruits, no “borsch,” no “tabeches,” no “tzimmas.” When supper was over 
a Talmudist came in and sang some Hebrew melodies, the men and boys joining 
him occasionally. I recall the birdlike voice of a sweet boy with an innocent face, 
one of our host’s grandchildren, who crept behind the chair of his grandfather, and 
from that ambush sang with great vigour (much to the amusement of two mature 
little matrons rather younger than himself) the songs his fathers sang in Palestine— 


“the songs of Zion in an alien land.” 
There was a final prayer, and then we took our departure. It had been all 
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very new to me in this exact and scrupulous form—very pathetic, too, with its faded 
orientalism, its dreams of grandeur, its memory of days of trouble, its backward glance 
of forfeited greatness, and its hint of nervous hands stretched out in hope of worldly 
glory yet to come. 

As we returned that night through the deserted streets the Jewish shops were 
shut, not a drosky rattled over the stones, and, save for the echo of our own footsteps, 
the only sounds that broke the stillness under the stars were those that came out 
of open windows here and there above our heads of Hebrew melodies such as we 
had left behind. And I said to myself, thinking of the ceremonials that I had 
seen that day, “These things may be nothing of themselves, but at least they must 
be an assurance of spiritual life; and the people who practised them thus rigidly 
may be no better than benighted fanatics, but at all events they must be sincere and 
simple children of their faith.” 









And now, looking back on those scenes from this distance, 
I would add without much fear that if any Christian man 
with personal knowledge says that the Jew of Eastern 
Europe is a hypocrite, in spite of his observances, 
a money-grubbing materialist, notwithstanding his 
shibboleth of belief, a mere sapper and miner of 
religious sympathy, he is using the weapons of 
bigotry and intolerance—and he knows it. 


THE JewisH CALENTURE. 


Thinking of the Jewish character of the 
Russian Jews in the light of the persecution 
they have long suffered, and are still suffering, 
one returns to the central fact and sheet-anchor J 
of it all—the hope of a day that is coming ## 
when all this shall be reversed, when the “*- 
mighty shall be laid low, and the meek shall 
inherit the earth, and the children of Israel 
shall go back to the land that was theirs in the 
time of their strength, and thinking of this old 
hope of their nation, one recalls that disease of Ae i Sateen Ree, 
despair in the last experience of the lost sailor which is known as the Calenture. He is 
adrift on unknown seas without helm or sail, he has neither bread to eat nor water to 
drink, the sun is beating down on his uncovered head, and the pitiless creatures of the 
ocean are floating about him, when suddenly, where he lies on the deck in his despair, 
a blessed moment of unconsciousness comes to him, and a sweet dream rises before his 
fevered eyes of a little peaceful hamlet that he knew when he was a boy, a green 
meadow and a grey village church from which the bells are ringing, and a cottage with 
smiling female faces at the door that beckon him to come home. And then the 
unconsciousness passes, and he awakes to find that he is still on the scorching deck of 
the ship that is rolling like a log in unknown waters ; and his despair masters him 
and he goes mad, and with a shriek he leaps into the sea. 

God knows how many of the children of Judah in other lands are lost to their 
brethren like that, thinking the hope of their restoration, after centuries of persecution, 
is after all only a dream. But the poor unlettered Jew in Russia falls from his faith by 
no such visions. His religious character is deep to fanaticism, or else high to sublimity. 
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Persecution only strengthens it. And if he ever remembers the Calenture, and thinks 
of it as the disease of the last hope of his race, he also recalls a beautiful law of nature 
which touches his history and his fate more closely—the law by which the creatures of 
God will always, if they can, go back to the places where they were born. The salmon 
fish that are bred in some high reach of a mountain stream will return to it in the end. 
Go where they will, no matter into what rivers or what broad waters, or far away in 
whatsoever seas, they must come home at last to the quiet spots where they were 
spawned. The Russian Jew, much more than the Jew of any other nation, holds on 
to a fact like this, and sees a clear sign in it that by force of natural law, or, more 
certainly by God’s own guidance, the people of Israel must return at length, after 
ages of toilsome life in the country of the stranger, to the land that was given as 
an inheritance to their fathers. 

It may be a dream, an idle dream, a fever dream, a dream that is the more cruel 
because it is a dream three thousand years old. But the poor Russian Jew recks 
nothing of all that. His religious hope is too strong for doubt. He is sure that his 
great day will come. God forbid that he should have built his house upon the sand. 

But meantime one thing is clear: whether the hope of the persecuted Jew in Russia 
is a dream ora sure reality, it is helping him to keep his soul alive. Ten years ago, 
after the risings in Balta, he established in Odessa a society called the Chovevi Zion 
Association, the lovers of Zion, a co-operative organisation to promote the colonisation 
of Palestine. The society has developed enormous proportions of which the Christian 
world knows nothing. Branches of it now exist in every corner of Europe. It may be 
a mistaken effort, or it may be the firstfruits of a great revival of spiritual life among 
the Jews of the nineteenth century ; but assuredly it is a convincing proof of the depth 
and sincerity, the single-mindedness and simplicity of the religious character of the 
uncultured Jew of Russia with whom it began. I hope to say more on the aims and 
prospects of the Chovevi Zion when occasion arises. 

HALL CAINE. 
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“SEYMOUR MORDAUNT HAD RECEIVED THAT VERY MORNING THE FATAL LETTER.” 











CHAPTER I. 
ERE guide-books to London Society compiled for the use 
of our country cousins, there can be but little doubt that— 
provided, of course, the work were honestly and thoroughly 
done—some such paragraphs as the following would be 
found therein. ‘“ On leaving Sporting Society, properly so 
called, and turning to the right, if you ascend a few steps, 
you will find yourself on the confines of the Marlborough House coferie, and 
there, on the left side of the entrance, your eye will light upon an object 
of considerable social interest,—Mr. James Seymour Mordaunt, late of the 
Household Cavalry. Nobody knows who Mr. Seymour Mordaunt is, and 
for many years past most people have given up making inquiries. He came 
# to London five-and-twenty years ago, with apparently plenty of money in his 
pocket, and certainly no ordinary amount of swagger attached to his attractive 
person. His last Aaditat would appear to have been India, and malicious 
people have been heard to whisper that his grandmother was dark skinned 
and his father a carriage builder in Calcutta; but even if these suggestions 
(probably born of envy) should be true, it is certain that the Indian blood has 
merely served to enhance the peculiar beauty of countenance for which 
Mr. Mordaunt is famous, and it is beyond all question that the fact of his 
father having been engaged in the peculiar line of trade just mentioned 
\ has not put a spoke in the wheel of Mr. Seymour Mordaunt’s very 
%\ extraordinary social success in London. Mr. Seymour Mordaunt 
may be said to have come, and been seen, and conquered. How in 
the world he ever got into the Greens must remain a matter of con- 
jecture, but it is probable that the late Duchess of Hampstead, who was 
notorious for her good taste in manly beauty, thinking that the stalwart and well- 
proportioned limbs and figure of Mr. Seymour Mordaunt would look well in the 
uniform of Her Majesty’s Household Cavalry, used her ducal influence in high 
quarters to have the commission obtained without too many inquiries being made. 
But, be this as it may, the fact remains that, one morning, shortly after his arrival 
from India, Mr. Seymour Mordaunt (who, by the way, is familiarly known as ‘ Jim 
Seymour’) awoke to find himself gazetted to the Greens; and ‘quite too lovely’ 
as all the ladies voted him to be out of uniform, in full regimentals he was certainly 
a thing of beauty, and his female admirers, one and all, made up their minds that 
they would bind themselves together to do their best to make him a joy for ever. 
All jealousy was put aside, and Mr. Seymour Mordaunt was made, as it were, into 
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a Co-operative Society, in which all pretty and titled and influential women had a 
share, and the profits of the transaction, if any, were doubtless equally divided in 
proportion among the fair subscribers. He married, and is now a widower.” 

So much, probably, and no more, would a Society guide-book have told us about 
Seymour Mordaunt, had that valuable compilation been given to the public but twelve 




















“The end had come at last, and he must either ‘bolt’ or die.” 


short months ago ; but since then, towards the end, the affairs of Jim Seymour under- 
went so startling a change, and assumed suddenly so criminal and tragic an aspect, 
that one could hardly expect to find an account of the last hours of this curled darling 
of fashion set forth in any book dealing merely with the frivolities of life. The 
following is a true and authentic record of those last hours. 

It is three o’clock on a dull February afternoon, and “Ce cher Saymour,” as Jimmy 
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is called in Paris, is seated in one of his London clubs, and telling himself that the end 
has come at last, that there is no hope anywhere, and that he must either “ bolt” or 
die. ‘Things have been going from bad to worse for some time past, but now they 
have reached a climax. They began to grow wrong eighteen months ago—by degrees, 
of course, at first—but now it was all over. It was now no question of merely having 
“got the knock,” although “ the knock ” had most certainly been obtained by him, and 
Judzea had suddenly very distinctly declined to lend its atmosphere any longer to the 
flying of his kites. But the thought that the wages due for his innumerable sins might 
possibly be about to be partly discounted at the Bankruptcy Court, while awaiting their 
full payment at the Palace of the Pale Horseman, did not in any way affright him : 
money troubles had indeed never frightened him, for he had always, so far at least, 
succeeded one way or another in weathering the storm. ‘Then again, if it had been 
only money he needed—although money he did need and sorely need—he could 
have married again for money, as he had done before. It was, as his first experience 
of such a venture reminded him, not altogecher a pleasant way of cleansing soiled 
linen—the water being apt at times to be too hot, and the saponaceous element 
not always being so generously distributed as the eager washer might desire—but 
still it was a way; and if England expects every man to do his duty, it is surely 
not too much to ask her to provide him with a wife worth at least ten thousand a 
year wherewith to do it comfortably, for it is obvious that when that same tiresome 
Nelson exclaimed “ Victory or Westminster Abbey !” he had entirely omitted to take 
into consideration the existence of an Official Receiver, as affording yet a third 
solution to the enigma of life. But this was not merely pecuniary disaster with 
which he was threatened now: it was absolute and hopeless ruin. That meddlesome 
Lord Frognal had discovered some terrible complication about cards in which he, 
Jim Seymour, had been mixed up. His Lordship indeed held in his possession 
some damning evidence that would for ever relegate Seymour to Coventry, if indeed 
it did not send him to the treadmill; and not only did Frognal hold this evidence, 
but he solemnly vowed that he would publish it to the world if the culprit did not 
leave, not only London, but England at once and for ever. 

Seymour Mordaunt had only received that very morning the fatal letter bringing 
him his death warrant, but he knew every word of it by heart. We need only quote 
one passage—the following: “I will give you till midnight to-day.” ‘The letter was 
dated that very morning. “I am forced to go to Windsor, and shall not be back 
in town till after eleven to-night, so you can have the whole day free and to yourself. 
If on my return—or rather, if by midnight—I find you have not taken your name off 
every club and left London and England for ever, I shall at once expose you.” It 
was now three, so there was still plenty of time ; for after all there was nothing very 
much to be done. Flight, of course, was impossible, or at least so he told himself, 
for he had no money and no time to get any money—that is, any sum that would 
be of the least good to him. He would, perhaps, later on in the evening borrow 
something (as a matter of fact he happened that day to be almost penniless), and 
have one final plunge and gamble. If he won a lot, that is, a sum large enough to 
enable him to live comfortably abroad for a time, he would fly; but if he lost— 
and lately he had been terribly unlucky—or if he only won some paltry sum, he 
would destroy himself. He was by no means a coward, and did not in any way 
shrink from death. He had very often foreseen the possibility of his being forced 
to take his own life, and this being the case it was odd enough that he had never 
taken the precaution to provide himself with any means of slipping out by any of the 
“blind ways” spoken of by the dying Tresham in Browning’s immortal tragedy. 
3ut as a matter of fact he was the happy possessor of neither pistol, nor dagger, 
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nor poison. He would have to get something of the kind in the course of the 
afternoon, that was all. The only pity was that he would have no chance of 
revenging himself on Frognal before leaping into the dark stream. If he only knew 
exactly where to find Frognal at about midnight, he would go after him, shoot him, 
and shoot himself directly afterwards ; but Frognal had been a wily dog, and probably 
foreseeing that such a kind thought would occur to him—Seymour Mordaunt— 
had prudently elected to absent himself until the last fatal minute. How very 
unlucky! But then, Jim Seymour was dead out of luck just then. Now, which 
should it be—pistol, or knife, or poison? and if poison, what poison? ‘The woman 
who hesitates is, as we know, lost ; but the man who hesitates not unfrequently has a 
drink ; and Seymour Mordaunt was no exception to the general rule, as he sat in one 
of the cosiest and most exclusive clubs in London on that dull February afternoon, 
weighing carelessly in his mind the relative merits of steel, lead, and poison, as 
methods of sending in his resignation. One important step he had indeed already 
taken: he had sent his inquisitive valet into the country, and the man would not 
be back until the following afternoon—hours, of course, after all would be over, 
one way or the other. He had sent the man on this errand into the country almost 
directly after having received Frognal’s letter that morning, and he was quite alone 
in his littlke house in Mayfair, for he had only arrived in town ex route for Monte 
Carlo three days before, and even the caretaker had been dismissed ; so that, either 
for flight or suicide, he was very favourably circumstanced—a fact which struck him 
as proving to him that luck had not, perhaps, altogether deserted him after all! 
Oh, if he could only find Frognal !—if he could only find himself face to face with 
Frognal for five minutes! then he would be happy! Well, he must wait and see: 
he might stumble across him before it was too late, after all. A brandy-and-soda 
taken in moments of mental conflict has at least one precious merit,—it generally 
leads to a repetition of the same dose, and Jim Seymour was just about to order 
a second edition of the exhilarating beverage when Vernon Macdonald passed him 
and paused. 

“Come for a walk, Jim?” said he. 

‘“* Where ?” 

“ Anywhere : stretch your legs.” 

“ All right !” 

“As a matter of fact,” explained Macdonald, when they had got into the street, 
“T am going to the chemist’s to ask him about this,” holding up an envelope. “It’s 
one of Maryx’s prescriptions, which Forbes brought back from Vienna and gave me 
last night. He says it is simply marvellous.” 

“ What is it for ?” asked Mordaunt. 

“ The nerves.” 

“Ah! then it does not interest me—I have no nerves,” carelessly remarked the 
scoundrel, who was booked for the Stygian packet leaving not later than twelve that 
very night. But the thought that they were going to a place where those noxious 
drugs were sold, one of which (no matter which—the most deadly) he so greatly 
desired to be possessed of, and the purchasing of which in sufficient quantities he had 
heard described as not so very easy, kept Jim quiet and a listener to his friend’s silly 
babble until they reached the shop. 

Macdonald himself had of course nothing whatever the matter with his nerves ; 
but Leopold Maryx was a celebrity—many leaders of fashion in London, and very 
exalted personages indeed, were suffering from deranged nerves, Eustace Forbes had 
brought this prescription back from Vienna as being a document of priceless value, 
and so Vernon—always anxious to be dans /e mouvement—decided that it would 
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be quite worth his while to know all about this wonderful medicine without delay. 
While Macdonald was explaining his business to the head man, Mordaunt lounged 
listlessly about the shop. 

“What are these things?” he asked the shopman, pointing to a quantity of 
glass vessels lying as if on exhibition upon a small table covered with black velvet, 
which stood in a remote corner of the shop. ‘These glass vessels were transparent, 
flat-bottomed, round and arched, about the size and shape of a bun; and each 
one—they were all labelled in gold-and-black letters—contained what looked like 
specimens of minerals of different colours, shapes, and sizes. 











‘‘Mordaunt slipped the ‘Strychnia’ into his coat pocket.” 


“Those are what we call domes, sir, and contain very valuable specimens of 


crystals. Some of them are indeed very rare and beautiful.” 

“You don’t use them, I suppose?” inquired Mordaunt, glancing carelessly at 
the strange glass receptacles, that looked something like paper-weights, and were 
severally labelled, somewhat in this fashion —“ Ferri Ammonio Sulphas,” “ Hydrargyri 
Biniodidum,” “ Plumbi Iodidum,” “ Ferri Lactas,” “ Potassii Cyanidum,” etc., etc 

“Oh no, sir,” replied the man: “ we only keep them for show.” 

Here Mordaunt’s eyes fell upon one of these curious domes, which was filled with 
a bright sparkling substance looking like Epsom salts. It was labelled “ Strychnia.” 

“ Do they really all contain what the label says ?” he asked carelessly. 
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“Oh yes, sir.” 

“ But isn’t it dangerous to leave strychnine out like that ? ” 

“Well, no, sir, hardly,” replied the man. ‘“ No one would certainly care to steal 
that! That dome contains enough strychnine to kill half London.” 

Just then two ladies came in and directly behind them, an old gentleman and 
a servant ; so Mordaunt, taking advantage of the shop being thus suddenly filled 
with people, and of the shopman’s attention being withdrawn, slipped the dome 
labelled “Strychnia” into his voluminous great-coat pocket just as he saw Vernon 
Macdonald emphasising his last words with his outstretched hand. It was all 
done easily and in a second. He slipped the strychnia into his pocket, and just 
pushed the other domes about a little. They looked somewhat displaced—that 
was all. No experienced shoplifter could have done the trick more neatly. 

“And now, Vernon,” he said when they got outside, “I’m off. I’ve got an 
engagement I forgot all about. See you to-night, I suppose. Ta, ta!” And 
jumping into a cab he drove home. 

How desolate and lonely everything looked in the house, to be sure !—and no 
wonder, for not only the house was empty, but the furniture, looking glasses, 
pictures, chandeliers and so on, were still shrouded from the dust just as they had 
been covered after his departure from Homburg the preceding August. He had 
only been in town for a few hours at a stretch since then, and even now was 
supposed to be only en passant. Desolate and lonely, indeed ; but quite cheerful 
enough for all he had to do, he told himself with a smile. He would pack first, 
get things ready to fly in case he should win money at cards and not be forced 
to use some of the precious contents of this dome just at present, and in London ; 
for of course he intended, under any circumstances, taking the purloined strychnine 
with him abroad in case of emergencies. So he went upstairs, after having first 
hung up his hat and his great-coat which contained the poison in the hall, and 
began opening drawers and pulling about and unlocking packing-cases and trunks 
and boxes and portmanteaux. Suddenly there came a ring and a knock at the 
door. Who the deuce could it be? Never mind: let them ring. He would not 
open. There was nobody he wanted to see,—nobody but Frognal, and it was 
hardly likely that he—— But, by Jove, why not? Stranger things than that had 
happened, after all! Frognal might have taken it into his head to call and _ bully 
him, for he was an arrant little bully,.and now, having the whip hand, could do as 
he pleased! Not quite as he pleased, though, Mordaunt reminded himself with a 
smile. If Frognal should call on him now, or in fact meet him anywhere that 
afternoon or that night, things would certainly not go quite as his lordship might 
please! Again a knock and a ring: well, he would go and see who it was. After 
all it could do no harm. If it were an ordinary visitor he could get rid of him at 
once, but if it should chance to be Frognal! Suppose his good luck should have 
thought fit to come back to him now, as it were for the last time, just before the 
end, and this should really happen to be Frognal! What delight! He’d kill the 
dog at once, of course, with a carving knife, poker, anything; and then, after he 
had despatched his enemy, he would open that wonderful dome and see what those 
sparkling crystals could do for him! ‘Thus deciding, he went downstairs in his shirt 
sleeves and opened the door. 


CHAPTER II. 
“Ou, Jimmy, it’s I! Aren’t you glad to see me?” 
No Frognal this: only Lily Primrose of the Drollery Theatre. The disappointment 
was so bitter, the revulsion of feeling so great, that Mordaunt stamped his foot. 
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“You can’t come in,” he said harshly and rudely ; “ I’m engaged !” 

“ But I must come in, Jimmy, if only for a moment. I’ve got good news for 
you—money! Kid has caved in and parted.” 

Now, this was indeed good news, for “ Kid” was Lord Kidderminster, eldest 
son of Lord Devizes; and Lily was bringing an action for breach of promise of 
marriage against his lordship. 

“Good God! Caved in, has he? Well, I thought he would, little ass! 

, Come in.” 

Then, when the girl 

had come in and he 


had closed the door 
behind her, he con- 
tinued— 

“T said I was en- 
gaged, Lily, because 
I’m packing: my ser- 
vant’s away, I have to 
do it all myself, and it’s 
a terrible bore. But 





you don’t mind coming 
upstairs to my bedroom 
and chatting while I’m 
getting my traps to- 
gether, do you?” 


orem 


“What a silly ques- 
tion! Of course not.” 

So he led the way, 
and she followed him. 

“Why, what large 
trunks you’ve got, Jim,” 
exclaimed Miss Prim- 
“*0h, Jimmy, it’s I. rose. “They’re like 

Aren't you glad to seeme?’” Jodies’ trunks!” 

“They are ladies’ trunks,” he replied, 
smiling. “ But why should ladies absorb all 
that is best? I always have them. I hate 
having my things folded and tumbled.” 

“You're off to Monte Carlo, I suppose ?” 

Mordaunt nodded. 





“T envy you!” said Miss Primrose, sighing. 
“Suppose I get into one of those big trunks 
and you take me with you.” 

“All right; by all means, if you like,” he replied, laughing and lighting a 
cigarette. ‘‘ You'd be perfectly comfortable. You could lie at full length ; there’s 
plenty of room for two of your size. D n that woman!” he suddenly broke 
out, as somebody in the next house, and apparently in the next room, began playing, 
or rather trying to play, on the piano, Sidney Smith’s “Jet d’Eau”; “she is 
always playing that infernal thing! She’d drive me mad in time, if I stayed here! 
‘Thank God, I’m leaving! What makes you look so pale, Lily?” he continued. 

“T’m very tired. I’ve been all day with the solicitors, and eaten nothing since 
breakfast.” 
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“T’m sorry I’ve nothing to offer you to eat here, my dear, but there’s plenty to 
drink if you——” 

“ Presently,” she interrupted ; “ not just yet. I want to tell you what I’ve done.” 

“ Well ?” 

“ Kid gives eight thou., if I stop proceedings.” 

“Eight, does he? Well, that’s not much! You haven’t taken it, have you ?” 

‘Yes, I have.” 

“What a little fool! You could easily have got double. So you’ve chucked it 
all up for eight thou., have you ?” 

Lily nodded. 

“T never saw such a man as you are, Jim!” she exclaimed, throwing herself 
wearily into an arm chair. “You are never satisfied.” 

Mordaunt began folding some silk underclothes and laying them on the bed. 

“ Never satisfied, you think?” he remarked carelessly. ‘ Well, I don’t know 
that the matter concerns me very much after all; does it, Lily ?” 

“T should think it did, as I’ve promised to lend you some of it,” she replied, 
with a touch of irony in her voice. 

So, indeed, she had; but that was before Frognal had hurled this thunderbolt. 
Nothing, of course, that she could do for him now would be of any good to him, 
unless, indeed, she could at once lend him the money, for that last gamble that 
night—that final plunge. 

“Ah, yes, so you did, Lily. I remember now; I asked you, and you said you 
would. It was very good of you, but I don’t think I shall need it now.” 

The girl, who seemed quite exhausted and worn out, and who had half closed 
her eyes, opened them now and stared at him. She knew him well, and what she 
heard surprised her. 

“So you're in luck, then ?” she inquired. 

“Tn luck?” he echoed. Then with a laugh, ‘ Not I! When do they pay you 
this money, Lily ?” 

** As soon as some deed is drawn up—in a day or two, I believe.” 

Mordaunt threw up his hands. 

“Ah! that’s always the way with those brutes, the solicitors,” he exclaimed. 
They always take such a devil of a time, that the money is useless when it comes ! 
Now, I would gladly give two thousand the day after to-morrow for the use of one 
thousand now, to-night, at once.” 

“ What would you do with it ?” inquired Miss Primrose. ‘‘ Gamble, I suppose ?” 

Mordaunt nodded. 

“ Of course,” he answered. 

The girl laughed. 

“Well, really, Jim,” she said, “ you’re a fool to be so frank ; and what's more, 
you wouldn’t have been if you’d only known beforehand what I’m going to tell 
you. It so happens, I have nearly a thousand pounds about me now, but I certainly 
sha’n’t give you a penny of it to gamble with !” 

“Vou say you’ve got nearly a thousand pounds about you?” exclaimed the man, 
leaving tie bed, on which he was folding his things, and coming up to where the 
girl sat, or rather reclined, in the big armchair. 

“ Well, eight hundred, to be quite accurate,” she said with a smile. 

“Where the deuce did you get it?” inquired Mordaunt. “I don’t believe it; 


let me see it.” 
“What do you want to see it for? It isn’t mine. I was only joking when I 
spoke as if I might lend it to you if I liked. Of course I can’t: it isn’t mine.” 
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“TI don’t believe you’ve got it, Lily.” 

“Indeed, I have ; I swear I have.” 

“Let me see it, and I’ll believe you.” 

“Well, if I show you, will you promise not to snatch ?” 

“ How absurd! Of course.” 

Then Miss Lily took out her purse, showed the money —£800, there could be 
no doubt about it—all in notes. - She simply held them up before him, counted 
them, and then replaced them and put the purse back into her pocket. 

“If it were mine you should have it, Jim,” she said; “but the truth of the 
matter is, this money belongs to my married sister: she sent me for it, and I must 
give it to her to-night. In a day or two, when I get Kid’s money, I'll lend you 
what you like; but not to gamble with, mind.” 

But Mordaunt was not listening to her. He knew the girl well, and the moment 
he heard the money was not-hers but her sister’s, he knew no mortal power would 
induce her to give or lend it to any one. ‘Then again he recognised the mistake 
he had made in avowing that if he had such a sum of money he would gamble 
with it. It was merely a trivial mistake, and under ordinary circumstances would 
not have counted ; but now any mistake, no matter how trifling, was important, for 
his time was so short. He only had till twelve o’clock, and it was now past four 
and growing dark—his last night of life, probably. Eight hundred pounds was, of 
course, a small sum, but it was much more than he could be sure of borrowing at 
that season of the year, and that night, and at once. He had “ got the knock” ; 
the Jews would not stand him now at any price, and none of his most intimate 
friends were in town. He might succeed in borrowing a hundred or two, perhaps, 
to have a gamble with before the fatal hour of midnight struck, but that would be 
the dout du monde, he told himself. Now, with this £800 he might really do 
something ; and of course it was life or death to him that he should do something 
before twelve o’clock—within the next seven hours, in fact. But this train of thought 
was suddenly interrupted by a weak, muffled cry from the girl. 

“Jim! Ji—” 

He sprang forward, bent over her, took her in his arms and looked at her. 
It was getting so dark that he had to bring his face close to hers to see it plainly ; 
and now he saw that she was ashen pale, that her lips were parted and quivering, 
her eyes uplifted—in a word, that she was fainting, yes, fainting—or- The 
possibility of the second alternative thrilled him. 

“Tm fainting,” murmured the girl: “ brandy !” 

And Mordaunt, withdrawing his arm from around her, ran out of the room and 
downstairs for the required stimulant. It was not until he was in his sitting-room 
below, where he knew the brandy to be—not indeed until, having made his way 
directly to it even in the growing dusk, he had grasped the bottle in his hand— 
that the devil took entire possession of him, and that he asked himself the question, 
“Shall I kill her?” “Yes, yes, yes!” whispered the shadows; “kill her! kill 
her! kill her! You'll have to die yourself if you don’t win; and you can’t win 
if you don’t have this money! And she won’t give you this money! So kill her! 
kill her! kill her!” Here the woman next door, who had been quiet for the past 
few minutes, began again fumbling at the keys of the piano; nothing definite, not 
even the scales, nor a chord, nor an octave at first, merely a finger here and a 
finger there. What should he do? Here the woman next door struck an octave. 
Well, this was what he’d do: if that woman began playing that accursed “ Jet 
d’Eau ” again, he would kill Lily Primrose ; if not, he would wait and see. Again 
an octave—his heart almost stood still; again an octave,—then—then a chord ; 
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then both hands on the board and a flourish ; and then, without further delay, the 
“Jet d’Eau”! Mordaunt broke out into a cold sweat. He was answered. ‘There 
was no misunderstanding that! He’d given Lily Primrose a chance for her life, 
and she’d missed it! It was heads or tails, and she might have won! But there 
was not a moment to be lost. He wouldn’t need the brandy now—not just yet— 
later on he would, when he had done what he had to do. So, putting the bottle 
back on to the table, he crept upstairs again ; not running up two steps at a time, 
as he would naturally have done, but going up slily, precisely, swiftly, noiselessly, 
like an unclean thing slipping by in the darkness. He entered the room thus, 





“She never finished the word, for his hands were at her throat.” 


and the slight light from the fire aiding him, stole quickly up to the armchair 
where the girl was lying. She opened her eyes. 

“T’m_ better,” she murmured. “Have you got the br-—-?” But she never 
finished the word, for his hands were at her throat. And so, with his eyes staring 
into her eyes, in that firelit gloom—his eyes burning with the flame of murder 
looking into hers, from which the first hideous glare of horror faded by degrees 
away, giving place to the dull glaze of death as the merciless grip around her 
throat tightened, tightened, tightened—he held her, and he strangled her, and he 
waited, looking at those dreadful things—not eyes now surely—protruding from 
their sockets, and at the no less hideous tongue pushed out from between the 
poor discoloure/] lips as if in mockery, but hardly thinking of them; listening 
rather, really merely listening to the repeated and then again repeated and then 
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over and over and over again repeated attempt to master the “ Jet d’Eau” in the 
adjoining house. Little by little the firelight dwindled down fainter and fainter and 
the darkness increased, shrouding by degrees from the fixed gaze of the panting 
murderer the awful work of his hands, until at length an ember fell and he could 
see no more, only hear and feel,—hear the eternal “ Jet d’Eau” constantly begun 
and never ended, and feel, ah! feel now distinctly in the darkness, that the thing 
his two murderous hands were clutching was undergoing some gradual, stealthy, 
horrible change, from what it had been when first he had seized and gripped it in 
the light. Suddenly the noise of the piano, of the “ Jet d’Eau,” next door ceased, 
and silence came to join the darkness. This was intolerable! So far the sound of 
the piano had, as it were, kept him company, but now ! With a terrible effort— 
for so acute had his nervous excitement by this time become that the mere loosening 
of his clutch and removing of his hands was a great effort—he sprang “back, and 
making his way to the mantelshelf struck a match, lit the gas, and then turned 
and looked at his victim. Yes, she was quite dead; there could be no doubt about 
that. But the face was so horrible to look at that, after having satisfied himself 
that he had done his hellish work thoroughly well, he took a light Eton-blue silk 
nightdress from the bed on which it was lying and threw it over the head of the 
dead woman. Then he sat down directly opposite this horrible chair-load and began 
thinking. He must have been mad, he told himself—perfectly mad! His plight 
had been bad enough before: indeed, he had thought only half an hour ago that 
it could hardly be worse ; but now he had made it a thousand, a million times worse. 
Then he had merely been threatened with beggary, dishonour, say absolute ruin, 
that might indeed have led him to commit suicide had he elected to do so; but 
now he had of his own will and accord, and with no particular object in view, 
committed a base, stupid, brutal, cowardly crime that ranked him with such vile 
common miscreants as Lefroy, Lamson and the like, and that made it the bounden 
duty of civilised Society to put him to a shameful and degrading death. He had 
often wondered how murderers felt just after they had done the deed and made 
all men their enemies, and now he knew. ‘They doubtless felt as he felt—wildly 
desirous to escape from the consequences of their crime; for, oddly enough, this 
would be suicide of an hour ago, now that he had made it almost an absolute 
impossibility that one way or another he should escape a violent death for long, 
seemed suddenly to cling to life, and looked upon the likelihood of his being driven 
to self-destruction with feelings of horror and repugnance. Yes, he must try and 
escape ; he would probably not succeed, nay, almost certainly not succeed, but he 
would try. Thus deciding, he rose, went to the dead body, and took out the 
contents of the pockets. There was nothing there of importance, save the purse. 
This he opened, counted over once more the money it contained, and put it in his 
pocket. Then he suddenly remembered what the girl had jokingly said about the 
trunk being large enough to hold her! So it was! What a lucky idea! Cautiously 
and with great difficulty he wheeled the chair containing the ghastly burden close 
up to the open trunk, tied the light blue silk garment around the stiffened head, 
that he might see that face no more, and then, stooping and taking the body in his 
arms, he by a Herculean effort lifted it from the chair and slid it into the trunk, 
where it fell with hideous clumsiness and rigidity on to a mass of gaudy smoking 
suits and dressing jackets. Then he put in the girl’s muff and umbrella by her 
side, threw in every kind of wearing apparel on top of the corpse to fill up the 
remaining space, shut down the lid and locked the trunk. What was to be done 
now? Brandy first: he felt tired and almost faint ; so, lighting a candle and going 
downstairs to where he had left the bottle, he drank off three-quarters of a tumblerful 
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of raw spirit at one swallow, and then returned upstairs to the room where the gas 
burned and the trunk lay. But now he knew what to do. The brandy had told 
him that. He had the £800: it was a paltry sum, to be sure, but at least it would 
get him out of England with his luggage. He would be forced, of course, to take 
that horrible trunk with him wherever he should go—never, in fact, leaving it out 
of his sight until he could dispose of it, destroy it somehow, get rid of it some- 
where ; how or where he knew not, but somehow and somewhere. Yes; he must 
get out of England at once, without delay: no thought of gambling, or of Frognal 
and revenge entered his mind now—the instinct of self-preservation absorbed all. 
There was plenty of time—yes, thank God, loads of time yet—before the train left 
Charing Cross for Dover ; but nevertheless he would get out of this accursed house 
without delay. He’d sooner wait at the railway station than here. Once out of 
England, even once out of this house, he would at least have time to breathe, to 
reflect, to make plans. The thing now was to go without delay. So he changed 
his dress, packed away hastily what was necessary, quite careless as to whether 
what he left thrown about might not indicate sudden flight, and then went out in 
search of a porter. He knew of old where to find one, and he told the man to 
bring round a four-wheeler, and come with two other men to help him, as he had 
a heavy, a very heavy, case full of books to be brought downstairs and put on 
the cab. At length all was over, and Jim Seymour Mordaunt, “ the darling of girls 
and the chaperone’s fear,” breathed a long sigh of relief when he found himself 
seated in the four-wheeled cab driving towards Charing Cross Railway Station, with 
the body of: the woman he had murdered in a trunk on the roof, and a case 
containing enough poison to kill fifty thousand men safely stowed away in his 
pocket. 


CHAPTER III. 


HE had finished the brandy bottle before leaving, and this and ‘the fresh air and 
the mere fact of getting about and moving gave his spirits a fillip, and brought 
him to think of something less gloomy than that horrible trunk and what its ghastly 
contents might lead to. Sheldon! By Jove! he’d forgotten Sheldon! It was just 
possible Sheldon might have sent him that thousand he had written to ask him for 
the day before yesterday, before that terrible letter had come that had changed 
everything. He had told him to address to the Matador Club. ‘“Cabman, stop 
at the Matador Club, 98, Gehenna Street.” 

Now, the Matador Club was a gambling resort kept by Mr. Seton Granville, 
where gentlemen of rank and fashion assembled at all hours of the day and night, 
with the laudable intention of taking every advantage of each other that might 
result in pecuniary profit. Yes; there was a letter there for him from Sheldon, 
and an enclosure. 


“Can only spare five hundred just now: the rest on Tuesday. Good luck. L. 5.” 


Good luck! Yes, he was in good luck, for he had really hardly expected to 
hear from Sheldon so soon. He’d get Granville to cash this cheque, and then be 
off. Ah! there was Granville himself in the hall coming towards him now. 

“T say, Jim, old boy, you’re the very man I was looking for. What luck! 
Dydo’s here: he’s got back at last; he’s upstairs!” exclaimed the proprietor in a 
low tone, but evidently greatly excited. 

“Dydo!” ejaculated Jim Seymour, now fairly amazed at the turn affairs were 
taking. ‘“ Dydo!” he repeated. 
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Now, Frank Dydo was a young Australian millionaire who delighted in playing 
for very high stakes, and who knew very little of any game that he played. 
Mordaunt had had thousands from him, and he and Seton Granville had, in fact, 
for the last six months been anxiously awaiting the return of the young colonist 
from the Antipodes, whence he had gone to collect together another small van-load 
of ready money. 

“Yes; he’s just arrived, and is asking for you,” continued Seton Granville. 
“Come up.” 

““{—I—can’t,” stamneered Mordaunt. “ I’m leaving town.” 

“ Leaving town? When?” 

“’To-night—now—at once. I’m off to Charing Cross now to catch the Paris 
train. That’s my cab there, with the—with the—luggage.” 

“Paris train? Why, you’re mad, old man! You've got nearly two hours yet! 
Loads of time! You must come up!” 

Mordaunt hesitated. An hour at cards with Dydo might mean two thousand. 
How long he had been waiting for this man to return from Melbourne! Good 
God, how long! And now to return just at such a moment as this! 

“Well, Pll just go on, leave my things at the station, and come back,” he said 
slowly. 

“Why waste time?” urged Granville. “ Let the cab wait. Dydo will be off if 
you don’t catch him now, and he’s off to Monte Carlo himself to-morrow night. 
Let the cab wait.” 

In a moment Mordaunt had made up his mind. 

“ Very well,” he said, “I will.” 

Then, after having instructed a servant to tell his cabman to wait, he went 
upstairs to pluck the colonial pigeon. caréé at first, and what luck at once! He 
plunged, and plunged, and plunged—for Dydo was full of money and in high 
spirits—and won, and won, and won. In the excitement of the game he quite 
forgot about the time. 

“T say,*Jim, you’ve lost your train! It’s after-eight!” exclaimed Granville, 
coming up. 

“After eight!” gasped the murderer, remembering his cab and his luggage. 
“Good God! is it? How dreadful!” 

“Dreadful do you call it? Delightful I should think you meant,” laughed Dydo, 
who was a little drunk. “Why, you've got the luck of the devil, Seymour. See 
all you’ve won!” 

“Never mind about the train, Jim,” put in Seton Granville, who had noticed 
the look of agony and horror that had flitted across the man’s face. “It’s gone 
now ; you'd better dine here now, and not break your luck. Dydo’s right. You 
seem to have the luck of the devil to-night! Send your cab away and have your 
luggage put in the hall, or sent back to your diggings.” 

Mordaunt shook his head. As the train was gone, it was gone. He’d have to 
take another one later on—one going no matter where, so that it took him out of 
London ; but, in the meantime, the less that trunk was touched the better. 

“No,” he said; “I shall keep the cab. I'll dine and stay here for an hour 
or so; but I must be off early, and I shall keep the cab. Dine with me, Dydo, 
will you?” 

After dinner more gambling, and more good luck. He raked the money in, 
hand over hand; and, what with the excitement of the success and of the drink, he 
became desperate, and plunged more and more, but each time with renewed good 
luck. ‘Twice the cabman sent up word to remind him of his existence, and twice 
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he sent down the same message—“Tell him he must wait: I’m coming presently : 
if he’s cold he must drink, of course ”—and gave money for this purpose. Luck! 
luck! luck ! overwhelming luck! he couldn’t do wrong! 

“By Jove, Mordaunt!” exclaimed little Lord Carshalton at about eleven, 
astonished at what he saw going on at the baccarat-table. “ You’ve the luck of 
the devil to-night !” 

“The luck of the devil!” ‘The words seem to photograph themselves on to 
Mordaunt’s enfevered brain. ‘Twice already had this expression been applied to 
his success before, that night. “The luck of the devil!” Yes, he told 
himself, it zas the luck of the devil: it was luck risen fresh 
from hell that he had brought with him in the trunk waiting 
outside there in the cold and windy street. He had become 
that night, body and soul, the devil’s 
own; and this luck was, indeed, 
infernal and part of the purchase 
money. He remembered having 
once, at Monte Carlo, touched 
the body of a_ suicide, and 
having then played directly 
afterwards at the tables ; and 
he remembered well how on 
that occasion his run of bad 
luck had suddenly been 

broken, and he had won 

largely. ‘To-night he had 
committed murder — the 
most base, cruel, 
cowardly murder, even 
the mind of Satan 
could conceive; and 
had come fresh from 
slaughter, bringing the 
mauled body of his 
victim with him almost 
to the very gaming- 
table to play. What 
wonder, then, that, with 
so potent a talisman as 
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devil? Gad! they were right! It was! 

Suddenly the sound of a clock striking the half-hour attracted his attention ; 
and, looking at his watch, he found to his dismay that it was half-past eleven. 
This was one of Frognal’s favourite lounging-places, and he might be in at any 
moment now. It would never do to meet him and have a row there, and an 
exposé now, with that terrible cab-load at the door. It would not be ruin and 
dishonour : it would be the gallows. 

“Tm off now!” he said, rising abruptly. “I must really go!’ 

This announcement was greeted with a perfect storm of expostulation and 
entreaty from men who had been losing their money to him all the evening, and 


who relied upon a continuance of the gambling to enable them, perchance, to 
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retrieve in some measure their losses ; and so eloquent were these appeals, and so 
loth was Mordaunt himself to stop playing in the full tide of his marvellous, his 
devilish success, that at length a compromise was come to. 

“TI don’t mind playing all night, but not here,” said Mordaunt, gulping down 
a twelfth brandy-and-soda: “I won’t play or stay here another minute —I’m off ! ” 

“Will you come to my rooms, then, and play there?” inquired a boy, who had 
just joined the Life Guards, and who was charging down the road to ruin. “ It’s 
only a step—Jermyn Street. And will you come, and you come, and you come ?” 
he added, addressing others. And so a party was made up, composed of Mordaunt 
and those gentlemen who had been losing the most heavily to him, and who were 
therefore the most anxious to have their revenge; and a start was made for Jermyn 
Street. The moment Mordaunt and his friends reached the door of the club house, 
the murderer looked eagerly for his cab. Yes, there it was, and the big black 
trunk on top of it, the trunk whose contents had brought him luck, but oh! at 
how terrible a price ! 

The cabman came up to him, and Mordaunt could see at once that the man 
had been acting on the advice given him and been drinking. 

“T am going to No. —, Jermyn Street, with these gentlemen for a few minutes,” 
Mordaunt said, looking at the man sternly. ‘Come on there, but walk your horse 
slowly, and come on with us: I sha’n’t get in, but I want to keep you in sight. 
Do you hear what I say?” ‘This last was added very sharply. 

“Yes, sir,” mumbled the man, greatly disgusted that his waiting was not yet over. 

“ Well, then, do as I say—keep on just in front of me, so that if I want to get 
in at any moment I can.” 

The man went back to his cab, mounted his box, and in a minute the procession 
set out, the cab with the body of the murdered woman going on a yard ahead, 
and the party of gentlemen following. When first he had noticed that his cabman 
was rather the worse for drink it had occurred to Mordaunt that perhaps he had 
better drive to some railway station, deposit his luggage there, and then come back 
and gamble ; but this plan he had at once on reflection rejected, for it entailed 
parting with that which brought him this supernatural luck—the dead body! No, 
that night, and while he gambled, he must have the corpse of the woman he had 
murdered close at hand, or his luck would change, he felt sure of that; so for the 
short time it would take him to win another few thousands, he would keep this 
drunken cabman, and the precious, though awful talisman, of which he was the 
guardian, near him. Once in the young Life Guardsman’s rooms, the drinking and 
the gambling began again with increased vigour, and Mordaunt’s luck, the luck of 
the devil, continued undiminished for a time; but then—suddenly, just as he 
was plunging the most desperately, emboldened by the unbroken success that had 
so far attended him, and his enfevered brain whispering to him that, with the 
co-operation of that hideous dumb ally and confederate lurking in that trunk below, 
his luck was invincible —he lost ! 

The sum at stake was great, but it was not that that made the man’s face turn 
to an ashen pallor, and prompted him once more, and for the twentieth time, to 
drench himself with alcohol: it was the fact, the horrible, terrible fact, that he should 
have lost at all! Again he played, and again he lost ; again he played, and again 
he lost! Then more brandy. Was the devil deserting him? Ah! what should 
he do then? Was even murder, the most base, the most cruel murder, losing its 
power to aid him? Then he hazarded an immense stake and lost it; then in an 
ecstasy of superstition, and wild with drink and terror, he put down all that remained 
to him of his winnings, and Sheldon’s cheque, all that he possessed in the world, in 
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fact, keeping only the £800 he had taken from the murdered woman by him ; and 
this, merely for the devil’s sake, to try and win the devil back to him by thus 
keeping the murder-money, for the sum itself seemed trivial and useless to him now, 
after all the thousands that he had handled. Again he lost; and then he rose, 
deathly pale, but controlling his emotion with a mighty effort. 

“1 think I’d better leave off now,” he said, with a smile. ‘ You chaps have 
got it all back now, so we're quits.” 

“Just one more! Just one more! Just one more came in appealing tones 
from every side; but for a while Mordaunt, who, as a matter of fact, was half dazed, 
resisted these appeals, shaking his head playfully and getting into his great coat. 

“ Not to-night; not to-night!” Then, suddenly, when he’d got his great coat 
on and felt the case of strychnia in his pocket, he changed his mind. 

“ Very well, then,” he said, seating himself. “ Just one more, then,” and he 
staked the whole £800 he had murdered Lily Primrose for; and as he staked it 
there came a knocking, knocking, knocking at the hall door, and one of the men 
went out to see what could be the cause of such a disturbance at such an_ hour, 
for it had just struck half-past one. 

Mordaunt lost, swallowed some more brandy and soda, shook his head, smiled, 


1!» 


lit a cigar, and rose. 

“Tm cleaned out!” he said, smiling and putting on his hat. ‘Stone broke! 
No more cards for me to-night. I must try my luck to-morrow. Good God: 
what's this?” he broke off suddenly, as the door opened and he saw a _police- 
constable and his cabman in the hall outside. 

But the man who had gone out to the hall-door to answer the knocking came 
in laughing. 

“T say, Jim!” he exclaimed, convulsed with mirth, “your cabman’s lost 
his cab.” 

“Lost his cab?” 

“ Yes, sir,” began the cabman, very penitent: “I just went in to have a glass 
before closing-time, and as I came out I see two young toffs, in evening-dress, 
but looking rather as if they'd had a drop too much, clamber on to the box, 
whip up the old horse, and off they goes down the street ; me hollerin’ after them, 
but no good.” 

“It must have been you, then,” broke in the Life-Guardsman. ‘Then, turning to 
Mordaunt, he added, “ Just now, just as you began to lose, I thought I heard 
somebody in the street calling out ‘Stop! Stop !’” 

“That were me, sir,” assented the cabman. “Then I meets the perliceman. 
He says there’s no danger.” 

“No, sir,” put in the police constable, “ there’s no danger, I think, sir. They're 
not thieves: it’s only done for a lark, I think, sir. Gentlemen a little bit oz, sir. 
They saw the cab and the luggage, and no cabman, and so 

“Which way did they go?” gasped Mordaunt. 

“Round into St. James’ Street, up Piccadilly, sir. They won’t go far.” 

“Wait for me here a minute—I sha’n’t be a second,” cried Mordaunt, throwing 
away his cigar; and, without waiting for further parley, he dashed past the men, 
out of the door, and into the street, and into the night. He pulled up the collar 
of his coat to avoid recognition, and burying both hands in his pockets, one hand 
convulsively clasping the poison-case, he began running, running, quickly running, 
but as noiselessly and unobtrusively as possible, in the direction of his house. 

“Not in the street,” he kept saying to himself: “not in the street! not in 
the street!” 
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The run was a long one, but he needed it, for the least inactivity then would 
have driven him mad; and at length he reached his house, and saw his well-known 
door, which he had hoped never to see again. He opened the door noiselessly with 
his latchkey, closed it as noiselessly behind him, then struck a light and lit a candle, 
and went upstairs. ‘There was not a single moment to spare: what he had to do 
was indeed horrible, but what was even more horrible was that he now, for the 
first time, felt himself to be a coward, and told himself that if he did not do this 
thing at once he would perhaps never do it, and then——! So, merely throwing 
aside his hat, and not waiting to take off his great-coat or gloves, he took out the 
glass case containing the strychnia and tried to open it. He had hardly more than 
looked at it before, and now he found the case was tightly closed and that he could 
not open it. It is probable that the trivial resistance thus offered him alone nerved 
him to do the dreadful deed he had in hand ; for his courage had now almost wholly 
left him, and he felt mentally and physically broken up, as if he had been beaten 
with a hammer. But this trivial resistance aroused him, and, taking the poker, he 
dealt the glass vessel a blow which split it in two, the glittering white crystals 
pouring out into the palm of his gloved hand, and the two heavy pieces of glass 
falling to the floor on either side. 

He had a whole fist-full now; so, without another second’s delay, he bent his 
head, and eagerly, ravenously, as if it were something his whole soul lusted for, 
devoured the bitter stuff, and then threw himself upon his face upon the floor. 
He had not long to wait. 
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No. I. 


MAGINE a great park fairly wooded and intersected in all 
directions with lakes and basins and canals. Line the shores 
of these with every Grecian building which in marble glory 
lingers in your memory. People them with statues of heroic 
size, ornament them with colossal fountains, then turn in upon 





the waters the variegated shipping of Venice, and you have 
but a faint conception of the weird beauty of the White 
City. This was the impression I took away with me. 

I entered the grounds by the north side. Here none of 
this marvellous scenic effect is visible. My first impression 
was, therefore, of an entirely different character: it was that 








no one laughed. But for this absence of gaiety all reminded 











me of the last Paris Exposition. There is the same move- 
ment, the same intense greenness of trees and of shrubbery, the same whiteness 
(and odour of stucco), the same abundance of awnings and of colour. What one 
is not prepared to see is the same finish and the same perfection of detail. 

You find at this point on both sides of your path a series of edifices differing 
as much in design as in size. Many of them remind you of the coquettish little 
residences along the Avenue de I’Imperatrice. They are the State buildings, and 
they occupy the whole north front. They serve as special exhibits of the different 
States, contain the bureaus and offices of their administrations, and are also clubs 
for the convenience of their citizens. They are quite a distinctive feature of this 
Exposition, and as they come first, I can think of no better plan than to commence 
with them. Some of them, besides, are extremely interesting. Despite its white 
stucco front and its awnings, there is a heavy sombreness about that of California, 
which is at once beautiful and sad. It suggests a monastery on some arid plain, 
and seems to typify the waning glory of Spain. It contains in its towers the 
old bells of the Santa Barbara Mission, of which it is besides an exact facsimile. 
Great palm trees ornament its principal entrance ; and the industries of the State, 
her minerals, her wines and her petrified woods, are found on exhibition within. 

Idaho’s is of an entirely different stamp. A huge square edifice, built entirely 
of logs, it seems at once fort and chalet. The arms of the State ornament the front, 
and inside are unplastered walls, with the light shining through the chinks as through 
the boughs of a forest, while great stone fireplaces reach far above your head. <A 
yoke of oxen could readily go up the staircase. Above are low-ceiled but spacious 
rooms, and small windows opening out on log-supported balconies. A _ veritable 
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backwood baron’s castle it is: just such a stronghold as some misanthropic nobleman 
might rear, who, flying civilisation, desired to perpetuate in the New World the 
conditions of the old under different circumstances. Here, as in any other of these 
State buildings, you can write your letters, read the papers, open a hamper, and 
take your luncheon. ‘The number of people eating luncheon from baskets is immense. 
You meet them wherever you go. They are shadowed by men with long sticks 
and little hooks at the ends to pick up the dédris, reminding you of the lantern-bearers 
at Chinese theatres who follow up the actors to show off their movements. 

The buildings of some of the States represent the homes of their distinguished 
sons. This is pre-eminently so in the case of Virginia. She portrays in facsimile 
Washington’s home at Mount Vernon, and exhibits many old portraits and engravings, 
mementoes and heirlooms of the family, and, best of all, several old negroes of the 
true Virginian type. In the counterpart of this house Washington lived and died. 
Yet, perhaps, because you are prone to associate material size with moral greatness, 
everything about the mansion seems small,—the fireplaces, the very furniture, and 
particularly the bedrooms on the upper floor, which are veritable little cells. It 
struck me as slightly incongruous also to find the keys of the Bastille in this 
temple of Liberty. 

New York has a palace with lofty colonnades, dashing fountains, Gobelins tapestry, 
and furniture of the fourteenth and fifteenth Louis’ reigns. It recalls the Villa d’Este 
in generai appearance, and the finest specimen of a great sumptuous ballroom that I 
know of anywhere is to be found in this building. There are some interesting relics 
here, too—notably the highly carved old feudal cannon of the Patroons of Albany, I 
think, fired at the birth and decease of every member of the Van Rensselaer family. 

The Illinois building is disappointing. In the first place, being the largest, it 
invites comparison with the national buildings, and it is far behind them in grace of 
proportions. Its colour is of too vivid a yellow, and its dome is too high and peaked. 
Inside, however, there is one very original and striking feature—a huge mosaic in 
different coloured cereals—representing a farming scene. It is pastoral and artistic. 
The farther west you go, the more these edifices improve in taste; and those of 
Minnesota and Texas, for instance, of Arkansas, of Utah, and Colorado, are perfect 
little gems. 

Florida has made a distinct departure in duplicating in miniature the old Saint 
Augustine Fort. Walking through its casemates, you find an interesting exhibit of 
her flora, her industries and her fruits. And so you wander on-—each of these States 
extending to you a welcome, like Pall Mall to the member of a large number of 
clubs—taking no note of time, and feeling yourself a citizen of the world in its widest 
sense. The people you see encourage this feeling. Though, as I have said, they 
never laugh, they are extremely friendly. They enter into conversation with you on 
the slightest provocation, pick up a remark addressed to some one else, and treat 
you as if you were personally known to them—never officiously, be it understood, 
but as if they and you were guests under some common and hospitable roof. One 
woman told me how she had mislaid the check for her baby the preceding day, 
of her search for it, and of her delight at its recovery. For there is a créche on the 
grounds, where for twenty-five cents your baby can be left all day. I had no 
baby to leave, so I did not visit it; but I could appreciate its utility, and only wish 
it had been more generally patronised. 

The Fine Arts building is in close proximity to the New York State building. 
In the {onic style, it is at once graceful and simple. <A statue of “ Winged Victory ” 
presides over the dome, and there are extended colonnades on each side of a massive 
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portico. Owing to the value of its contents it is fireproof, and beneath the “staff” 
(a species of stucco) are brick walls. In most of the edifices this “staff” has no more 
solid background than extended folds of heavy jute, but the frames of the buildings 
are always of iron, and the jute being securely fastened to their exteriors, the whole 
structure is firm. Any surface of marble can be represented by staff, and its facility 
of treatment and its cheapness have alone rendered the construction of such buildings 
possible. Fire and time are its principal enemies. 

The Austrian exhibit of pictures is extremely good, Huber’s “ Washington on 
Horseback” being the first to strike you. Belgium, too, is not far behind, and 














View of side Lagoon, looking north. 


Germany makes a fine display. As regards the French, there are some magnificent 
Jules Bretons and Bonnats, and fewer of those pictured horrors which to my taste 
always mar the finest Sa/oxs—morbid executions, shootings and revolutionary scenes. 
Probably they shrank from coming into competition with the headlines of our own 
newspapers, and deemed it better to remain at home, in undisturbed possession of 
their supremacy. There was an old man in the last stages of the plague, however, 
who went far to atone for the deficiencies I have mentioned. 

To specify some of the finest canvases: Delort is represented by “ The Capture 
of the Dutch Fleet”; Adan has “A Girl and Flowers”; and ‘ Dawn,” by Madaline 
Lenoir, and “La Paix,” by Michels, are worthy of any exhibit. Spiridou’s “ Sappho ” 
courts you from the walls of the Italian department and lures you with seductive 
smile. Her mask is in her hand—perhaps, had she left it on, you might have 
followed her. An enormous picture of her Royal Family, by Tuxen, marks the 
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display of Denmark. The King and Queen are in the centre, the Prince and Princess 
of Wales are on the left, the Emperor and Empress of Russia on the right. What 
with the children in the background, it is a thoroughly family picture, and you feel 
quite at home with all. 

Norway displays an enormous canvas by Krogh. It represents Lief Erickson in 
the act of discovering America, and I trust when the Duke of Veragua was taken 
through this building, his conductors avoided that room. 

The German exhibit contains a magnificent portrait of her youthful Emperor—if 
my memory serves me rightly—by Wimmer. ‘‘That’s Emperor Frederick, who died 
a short time ago,” remarked a bystander to a friend. Alas! what is fame? Then 
there are “ Floods,” by Scherres ; “Summer Nights,” by Norman ; and “ Alone,” by 
Alberts. Besides these there are reviews and parades without number ; and, possibly 
to avoid hurting the sensitive feelings of any Gallic visitor, an apparent absence of 
battle scenes of the late war. Among her groups of sculpture there is a “Triton 
Catching a Mermaid,” by Herter ; and “ The Devil Catching Flies,” by Sommer. 

The English exhibit is of surprising richness ; yet it is pervaded by the domesticity 
we generally find in English art, and a certain artlessness—by which I mean simplicity. 
Each canvas seems to speak a moral which is of more purpose than its pictorial 
qualities. Is it the lingering influence of Hogarth? As most of my readers are 
familiar with these pictures, I will not dwell on them. Suffice it, therefore, to say 
that here is Watts’ “Love and Death”; Riviere’s “ Daniel”; Lady Butler’s “ Roll 
Call”; while Sir Frederick Leighton and Alma Tadema are both ably represented. 
Of our own exhibits several canvases stand out on my memory, and grow day by 
day more distinct. One, a portrait of a lady, by Jules Stuart: so high bred she looks, 
so éligante, so fascinating, that she casts a sort of halo about her—-a halo, be it 
understood, that is distinctly of this world, and suggestive of the Paris drawing-room 
rather than of sainthood. She radiates that peculiar atmosphere which the French 
call du charm. Of an entirely different order is a canvas of eight fishermen in a 
boat, by J. G. Brown. It is extremely realistic. They actually smell’ of fish and 
oakum. ‘The one nearest you in the foreground is evidently telling a good story, 
and you can hear the echo of their laugh, as they row on. ‘Then there are several 
good specimens of the work of the greatest of all our landscape painters—George 
Innis. Such softness of outline! such glamour of colour, at once so plaintive and 
so true! such great massing of foliage. and broad effects !—certainly no one else 
can produce them but he. A quiet, eccentric man they say he is, painting what 
he has in him, and as he feels, with a master brush. 

On noticing the slender display of South American countries, and comparing 
this with our own, a curious reflection occurs to me—-namely, how odd it is that 
these countries, inheriting the artistic genius and the romantic spirit of Spain at 
its best epoch, should have scarcely produced an artist, a sculptor or a musician— 
aye, or a singer of whom the world has heard. 

Among the loaned pictures are many good portraits, and here is Leslie’s inimitable 
Uncle Toby, in a brown coat of George the Third’s time. A long churchwarden is in 
one hand, the other rests on his knee, and he is looking into the fair young widow’s 
eye as she holds up its lid. Here too are “Sheep” by Troyon—“ The Lost Game” 
by Meissonier, Diaz’s “Descent of the Bohemians,” and the “ Pig Killers” by Millet. 
I wish they had omitted this latter picture. In the soft misty gray of its morning there 
is a weirdness, a grotesqueness, that haunts me. They, the pig-killers, are rather 
assassins than honest butchers, and you think of Zola and La Terre in the atmosphere 
that it breathes, 
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The statuary is on a par with that of previous exhibitions—I think rather finer. 
France has some magnificent groups, and we display some fine hunting subjects 
in which Indians and bisons figure prominently. 

On leaving the Arts Building by the way we have taken, you are hardly prepared 
for the surprise that meets you. Indeed, one of the most characteristic qualities 
of this Fair is its transformation scenes. As yet you have seen no water to speak 
of; and now, presto! you find yourself on the seashore. Imagine Brighton in its 
briskness and variegated movement, the Riviera in its brilliancy of colouring, and 
Greece in its predominating architecture. A long line of beach is before you, paved 
with stone blocks like a street, a noble esplanade, bridges and wharves, lighthouses 


and breakwaters, puffing steamers hung with bunting and re-echoing with bands of 


music, and a cool refreshing breeze blowing in your face. 

Here I advise you to take a wheel chair. Among the many distinctive features 
of this Fair are the chair boys. They are college students, and come partly for 
instruction, and partly to earn money to assist them in their course. I was first 
rather in awe of them, and uncertain how to address them. ‘To be wheeled about 
by a young man well up in the classics, who had logarithms at his finger tips and 
could for aught I knew square the circle, was a novel experience. Nevertheless, I 
found them without exception perfectly simple and natural. The advantage of 
employing them is twofold. The spaces about the grounds are enormous. You 
consequently save the fatigue of walking, and you gain the benefit of their information 
at the same time. Through many of the larger buildings you can be wheeled, too, 
while at the smaller you can stop and run in for a moment, and resume your chair 
afterwards. 

The French building serves as a link to connect the State buildings with those 
of other nationalities. It occupies, I think, the very choicest spot: a semicircular 
edifice of one story, with a colonnade surrounding a garden or court with fountain 
and palm trees. It is Nice over again, or Monte Carlo. You expect to hear the 
click of the wheel or the voice of the croupier. Maps and scientific drawings, however, 
are all that meet you inside, and the bubble bursts if the bank does not. 

Near by, in brotherly accord, is the German building, a highly ornamented Flemish 
guildhall or stadthaus. It is adorned inside with a large staircase, a large window 
on the staircase, and in the rear a large hall containing missals and valuable books, 
but alas! no tables. The Victoria House is a better example of a gentleman’s 
villa on the Thames than of a country home. — Interspersed with these buildings 
are kiosks and pavilions impossible to enumerate. Indeed, only one is stamped 
on my memory—a weird, high-peaked little affair, such as you might see at a 
theatre, and that recalls at least the title of Ibsen’s Dodl’s House. I remember it 
so distinctly because of the number of large people looking out of the little windows : 
whether the people were really so large, or only seemed so because the windows 
were so small, I will not venture to say. I believe chocolate by way of advertisement 
was served gratis within. Up to this point, you are principally struck with these 
little details, with the briskness of things, the cheerful effects. While many grand 
and beautiful buildings are in sight, they seem scattered, detached, or on the other 
side of something else—or behind trees or above them. 

There is one building that you have by this time approached, and that is so 
large you have not noticed it. Is this a paradox? No, you have mistaken it 
for the background and the sky. It is the largest building in the world. It is 
a city with a roof over it: a city with streets, with temples and kiosks and pavilions 
and minarets and churches and belfries, and one enormous clock-tower that 
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out-towers all. In these interior buildings, again, are the different exhibits. All 
the nations of this world, and one would think of the next, are represented ; for 
as you pass on you catch sight of coloured angels for church decorations, and the 
latest styles in Paris toilettes. There are French prie-dieu, and English pottery, 
and cutlery, and wools. It is the Palais Royal in juxtaposition to Regent Street 
with the Burlington Arcade added to Broadway. It is Christiania and Unter den 
Linden and Vienna and Geneva, with Tokio and Hong Kong. Lofty cathedrals 
and temple-like porticoes hung with draperies serve as entrances to each of the 
exhibits, and to look inside is simple bewilderment. To get the thread of this 
confused order is a matter of no little difficulty. At last you discover that to 
the lower floors are principally confined the manufactured goods of these various 
countries ; to the upper galleries those more strictly appertaining to art ; and away 











Peristyle at east end of Grand Lagoon. 


above on the roof, roof-gardens. These roof-gardens are unique: they are on every 
building, and I cannot find enough to say in their praise, affording, as they do, 
comfortable walks and retreats at the time you most require them. Why cannot 
our cities adopt the idea, and constitute parks on the housetops for the people in 
our crowded furlieus? The uneven roofs could be utilised to give variety to the 
scene, and profit to the landlords. But I have merely escaped to the roof to avoid 
the difficulty of a classification of the objects below it. I do not know how to begin. 
I close my eyes ; and behold! I gain a cue through the ear. A huge organ is pealing. 
Every exhibition is associated in my memory with an organ; it seems to belong 
to them as much as to a cathedral. Following up this organ as a cue, there are 
musical instruments of all kinds, and next to them surgical instruments. Following 
these, in natural order, are undertakers’ goods; and then, in logical sequence, 
memorial windows. There are mausoleums, too, that tempt you to die, so pleasant 
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and cool must it be to lie in them; and, again, laces and embroideries, jewellery and 
what-nots, that, if you are a woman, would make you wish to live for ever. Such 
a profusion and variety of articles as one can see only in such a show, from travelling- 
bags to refrigerators, and sporting goods to tombstones. A very pleasing exhibit 
is that of Hans Andersen’s house. It will assuredly live in the memory of every 
child who sees it. And, talking about children, there is a magnificent display of 
German dolls that I found it almost impossible to get by, so strange a fascination 
did they exert over me. The German pavilion contains a large room, with arched 
ceiling and magnificent decorations—so magnificent that I cannot recall what it 
contains ; while a great statue of France is somewhere in this neighbourhood, with 
the rights of man in one hand, and the other raised, possibly in solemn guarantee 
against any more Panama scandals. Yet her exhibit is the most beautiful of any: 

















Peristyle and Statue of Liberty. 


the taste and the luxury evinced are beyond description. Here are rooms of the 
period of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. hung with rich specimens of silk and of 
Gobelins tapestries ; here are bronzes and Sevres china and statuary; here are rich 
suites of furniture and malachite tables. 

What unkindly Gallic critic said there was nothing polished in England excepting 
steel? Certainly, magnificent as her exhibit is, steel appears to play the most 
prominent part. Wools and pottery come next, and the Shakespearian centrepiece 
serves as an artistic decoration to a feast of industrial wealth. Upstairs in the 
galleries you are less confused—perhaps because there are so few people there. In this 
connection, I wish to offer a suggestion which may be of future use to exhibitors. 
Never go up into the gallery. Your display is wasted. I visited the gallery of this 
particular building thrice, and on each occasion, though the floor below was crowded, 
I was going to say I was the only visitor. At all events, there were so few that I 
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received quite an ovation. I shall never forget the delighted surprise of a little old 
gentleman sitting in solitary grandeur inside a diminutive Greek temple when I 
showed a disposition to enter. He seemed dazed by the sight of a stranger. When I 
left a look of resignation settled on his countenance, which is the one sad recollection 
I carried away with me of that Exposition. These galleries contain the various 
publishers’ displays—-photographs and drawings and wall papers and many other 
things, some of which you would rather have expected to find on the lower floors. 

I have alluded to the transformation scenes that are peculiar to this Fair. On 
emerging from the building of manufactures and liberal arts by the south end, you 
approach the spot where Michigan Lake strikes into the grounds. ‘This is marked by 











Great Fountain and Palace of Mechanical Art. 


a sheet of water called the Grand Basin. Around this all the buildings that before 
have seemed detached and scattered, group themselves. Considered as a coup dail, 
regardless of the material used in the construction of the buildings, it is, I veritably 
believe, the grandest sight the human eye has ever encountered. At first you will 
not believe in its actuality. Your imagination has played you a trick. All up to this 
is possible, but this—no! It is the mirage a dying traveller sees on the desert. You 
even laugh. Chicago can slaughter the greatest number of cattle in a given time, can 
produce more divorces in a week than all the other countries of the world combined 
in a year ; but for such a work as this to emanate from her hand—why, it is absurd. 
Yet, it is still before you, growing more distinct, increasing in grandeur as you gaze. 
Let me try to describe it more in detail. On your left a triumphal arch and lofty 
colonnades through which the blue waters of the inland sea laugh and sparkle in the 
sunlight. Before you a grand canal that would make Venice blush, lined with the 
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finest specimens of Greek art. Backing up these are gilded domes and minarets and 
colossal statues ; and away on your right, at the head of the grand canal, as a fitting 
source for its waters, a fountain, with basin piled upon basin, and presided over by a 
majestic group, all except the gilded statues, the domes and the awnings, white as the 
driven snow. You have left a fair for a Roman holiday, only I am at a loss in what 
part of the Roman Empire to locate such a scene. ‘That an age so callous. to every- 
thing that appeals to the eye should have first conceived, then have executed, and 
finally should have appreciated, such work is a marvel. For, much as has been said 
about these buildings, enough can never be said. ‘They are the realisation of a dream 
—the dream that childhood sees before it, as in the prow of Cole’s picture of the 
“Progress of Life”: the only realisation of a complete and perfect beauty I ever 
expect to behold. 
Luoyp Bryce. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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RAMSGATE SANDS—THE HUMOURS OF 
BY SEA AND LAND — MusIc-HALL 


PHILANTHROPY AS A PROFESSION. 





p STORY is current in the Clubs that 
iN Mr. Henry James innocently went 
to Ramsgate this year, in order to 
possess his soul in peace. Twas the height 
of the rougher Ramsgate season, and there 
is something irresistibly incongruous in the 
juxtaposition of the rarefied American novelist 
and the roaring sands of Albion. In the 
which juxtaposition the story leaves him ; 
and we are ignorant of whether he turned 
tail and fled back to quieter London, or 
whether he stayed on to collect unexpected 
material. Our analytical cousin’s  stippling 
methods are, it is to be feared, but poorly 
adapted for the painting of holiday crowds, 
which require the scene-painter’s brush, and 
lend themselves reluctantly to nuances. The 
colours have not that dubiety so dear to the 
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ETHICS OF BATHING— 


PLAYS — THE DECAY OF BURLESQUE — 


artist of the penumbra; the sands are as 
yellow as the benches are red; and the 
niggers are quite as black as they are burnt- 
corked. The love-making, too, is devoid of 
subtlety. When you see—as I saw last Bank 
Holiday on Ramsgate beach—Edwin and 
Angelina asleep in each other's arms, the 
situation strikes you as too simple for 
analysis. It is like the loves of the ele- 
ments, or the propensity of carbon to com- 
bine with oxygen. An even more 
idyllic couple I came upon prone 
amid the poppies on the cliff hard 
by, absorbing the peace and the y4 
sunshine, steeping themselves 7 

in the calm of Nature after 
the finest Wordsworthian man- 
ner. But presently there is the 
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roll of a drum, and the scream of a fife 
in distress rises from below, and Angelina 
pricks up her ears. “I wish they'd 
come up ’ere,” she murmurs wist- 
fully ; “ ’d jump up like steam ; 1 
could just do a dance.” 


o* 
we > 





4H, it's Daphnis this, and 

Chloe that, 
1. And Wordsworth 

> all the day 

j lige i” But it’s heels kicked 

: up to heaven 

the band begins 

to play. 
The band begins to play, 





my boys, 
The band begins to play, ss 
Oh, it’s Sally up the middle sions the bz aa 
begins to play. 


ET all the same their seclusion among 
the wild flowers on the edge of the 





cliff showed a glimmering of soul. 
Not theirs the hankering for that strip of sand 
near the stone pier, which a worthy dame of 
my acquaintance once compared to a suc- 
cessful  fly-paper. 
shows the congestion at this particular spot 
to be due to the file of bathing-machines 
which blocks the view of the sea from half 
the beach. To the bulk of the visitors this 
yellow patch zs Ramsgate, just as a small, 
cocoanut-bearing area of Hampstead wood- 


Scientific investigation 
oD 


land is the Heath, most of whose glorious 
acres have never felt the tread of a donkey 
or a cheap tripper. Not that there are 
many other attractions in Ramsgate, which 
is administered by councillors more sleepy 
than sage. Having literally defaced their 
town by a railway-station, built a harbour 
which will not hold water, constructed a pro- 
menade pier in the least accessible quarter, 
and provided a band which plays mainly 
‘intervals,” they naturally refuse to venture 
on further improvements, such as refuges 
on the parade, or trees in the shadeless 
streets, and, in the excess of their zeal, have 
even, so I hear, declined the railway com- 
pany’s offer to give them a lift (from sands 
to cliff, and Mr. Sebag Montefiore’s offer 
to allow the public gardens to be continued 
right through his estate on towards Dumpton. 
Even so, these worthy burghers have more 
of my regard than their brethren of Margate, 







who have sacrificed their trust to the Moloch 
of advertisement. Stand on Margate Parade 
and look seaward, and the main impression 
is Beecham’s Pills. Sail towards Margate 
Pier and look landward, and the main 
impression is Jeyes’ Disinfectant Powder. 


ia ABY BROADSTAIRS has known 
ips better how to guard its dignity and 
its beauty ; so that Dickens might 
still look from Bleak House on as dainty 
a scene as in the days when he lounged 
on the dear old black, weather-beaten pier. 
I spent a week at Broadstairs in the height 
of the Mystery, wondering whether the de- 
lightful brown-paper package had anything 
to do with the dynamiters’ cave, which my 
youthful invention had located between 
Broadstairs and Ramsgate, and made a 
turning-point in the fortunes of “The 
Premier and the Painter.” We were very 
proud of the Mystery, we of Broadstairs, 
and of the space we filled in the papers. 





Ramsgate, with its contemporaneous murder 
sensation, we turned up our noses at, till 
Ramsgate had a wreck and redressed the 
balance. For the rest, we made sand-pies, 
and bathed and sailed, and listened to a 
band that went wheezy on Bank Holiday. 
Broadstairs has one bootblack, who only 
works from seven to eight a.m., and that 
only on Sundays and holidays. It also 
boasts of one drunkard, who does 
odd jobs as well. He is tall, vener- 
able, and melancholy, and has the 
air of a temperance orator. “ Joe’s 
one of the best chaps on the pier 
when he’s sober,” said his mate to 
me sorrowfully ; “but when he’s 
drunk he makes a fool of himself.” 
This was not quite true; for Joe 
was not always foolish. Why, 
when two gentlemen came down 
from London in a gipsy caravan to 





teach us Theosophy, and all Broadstairs 
fluttered towards their oil-lamp, leaving the 
band to tootle to the sad sea waves, I could 
not get him to mount the Cheap Jack 
rostrum in opposition! The most I could 
spur him to was an indignant defence of 
London against the lecturer’s denunciation 
of it as an immoral city, a pit of unrighteous- 
ness. “’Tain’t true!” he thundered rau- 
cously. ‘“ Many’s the gent from Lunnon 
as has behaved most liberal to me.” One 
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day there was an attempt to disturb Joe’s 
monopoly, and I am afraid I had a hand 
in it. A human caricature in broken boots 
addressed me as I lay on the beach (writing 
with a stylographic pen and blotting the 
sheets with the sand), and besought me to 
buy sprigs of lavender. He proved to me by 
ocular demonstration that he had no money 
in his pockets ; whereupon I proved to him 
by parity of reasoning that I had none in 
mine either. However, I remembered me 
of a postage-stamp (unlicked), and tendered 
it diffidently, and he received it with dis- 
proportionate benedictions. Later in the day 
he reappeared under my window, hurling 
up maudlin abuse. He had got drunk on 
my postage-stamp ! 


TOLD him to get along with him, 
which he did. For some time he 
staggered about Broadstairs in search 
of the policeman. He came across 
him at last, and was straight- 
way clapped into an open 
victoria and driven 

across the sunny fields ~ 
to Ramsgate. Mean- 

time, Broadstairs was 





left unprotected—perhaps Joe kept an eye 
on it. 


ROADSTAIRS has also a jolly old 
waterman, who paddles about ap- 
parently to pick up _ exhausted 
bathers. One morning as I was swimming 
past his boat he warned me back. “Any 
danger?” I asked. “Ladies,” he replied, 
ambiguously enough. It thus transpired 
that his function is to preserve a scientific 
frontier between the sexes. Considering 
that the ladies one meets at sea are much 
more clothed than the ladies whose diapha- 
nous drapery one engirdles in ball-rooms, 
this prudery is amusing. It is consoling 
to remember that the Continental practice 
prevails in many a quaint nook along our 
coasts, and that the ladies are sensible 
enough to walk to and fro their bathing 
tents, clothed and unashamed. Strange 
to say, Broadstairs has placed its ladies, 
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who make direct for his boat and gambol 
around the prow. If anything needs reforming 





in our marine manners, it is rather the male 
costume. Why we men are allowed to go 
about like savages, clothed only in skins 
(and those our own), is to me one of the 
puzzles of popular ethics. What is sauce 
for the gander is sauce for the goose. At 
Folkestone, where the machine-people are 
dreadfully set against ladies and gentlemen 
using the same water, promiscuous bathing 
flourishes more nakedly than anywhere on the 
Continent ; and the gentlemen have neither 
tents nor costumes. In Margate the machines 
are of either sex, and the gentlemen are 
clad in coloured pocket-handkerchiefs. At 
Birchington I bathed from a boat which was 
besieged by a bevy of wandering water- 
nymphs, begging me to let them dive from 
it. And they dived divinely ! 


HOUGH the frofanum vulgus takes 
possession of our strands, and Edwin 
and Angelina are common objects 
of the sea-shore, yet I cannot help thinking 
that there is many a vulgar British beach 
that would ravish us did we light upon it 
in other lands. Oh, how pic- 

turesque ! What a —__4-,_ -- 

gay grouping of =assster- 
colour ! What an enchanting ~ 
medley of pink parasols and 
golden sand and chintz tents and " 
white bathing machines and blue Sy 
skies and black minstrels and green waters 
and creamy flannels and gauzy dresses ! 
And—czel! what cherubic children! and 
—corpo di Bacco!|—what pretty women! 
What frank abandon to the airy 
influences of the scene! What 
unconventionality ! 
What __unrestraint ! 
See how that staid 























machines nearest the pier, for the benefit tg ; } 
loungers armed with glasses ; and I must FA, ay 

not forget to mention that the boatman 4 and excavated by the 
himself holds a daily Zevée of mermaidens, dambino. Watch that charming maman 
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nf old signor allows 
himself to be buried 
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unblushingly bathing déé. 
matrona Ccareering upon the asino! 


Note that portly 
What 

cares she for her dignity? Listen to 
/ the babel— &kn man, Skn mokn |” 
“Your 
Look ! the 
coquettish confadina is slapping the 


“Drei shies a_pfennig !” 


photograph, sevorita ?” 


face of the roguish vettwrino |! How 


the good-natured crowd, easily 
pleased, gathers round the Ethiopian 
troubadour, trolling in unison his 


amorous catches !— 


“ Daisy, Datsy, donne-moi ta réponse.” 


And hark! Do you not hear in the distance 
the squeak of Puncinello? 
we none of this happy carelessness in 
England ?—we who take our pleasures moz/¢ 
tristement—why have we not this light- 
heartedness, this camaraderie of enjoyment ? 
Why cannot we throw aside our insular 
stiffness, our British hauteur, and be natural ? 


Ah! why have 


N verity, are not these seaside satur- 
nalia our English carnivals ? 








been translated into German. If only 
Jerome had written in German! Conceive 
the delight with which we should have hailed 
How we should have 


laughed and wept over the humour and the 


the English version. 


pathos, and how eloquently Mr. Gosse’s 
preface would have gauged this curiously- 
christened foreigner’s position in literature, 
bidding us mark his affinities with this classic 
and that! But Jerome made the mistake of 
writing in English—good, limpid English 

and he had the further misfortune to be 
successful, so that he has been the special 
butt of the prigs of the English press. No 
author of our time has been the object of 
more impertinent obloquy than the man to 
whom the world owes “Stageland,” one of the 
wittiest books in the language, and some of 
the most graceful little plays and essays that 
Fortunately 
many humourists—has a 


have appeared in our day. 
Jerome—unlike 
sense of humour, and the most his critics 
have been able to goad him to, is a facetious 
repudiation of the literary sin of having been 
born within hearing of Bow Bells. 
native of Staffordshire. 


He is a 





UT nothing happened at Broadstairs, 
so I took the Dover packet. The only 
thing, however, that happened on 
board was a man that looked like Kipling. 
I hesitated to address him, not being sure. 
Of course I knew he was in Battleborough 
in the States, but this only made his presence 
in Europe more probable. (As Barrie recently 
wrote me from “ Thrums,” “ I am usually here, 
except when I am said to be.”) Later on, I 
found my man on the lower deck, interviewing 
the purser on the technicalities of his calling, 
and then I was sure he was Kipling. I did 
not care to interrupt him in his work ; but 
when he had done with the purser, he went 
into the cabin and began fondling a baby in 

Then I 
The baby 


a fashion unmistakably paternal. 
knew it could not be Kipling. 
was two sizes too large ! 


O I went back to Broadstairs, late at 
night, riding in a three-horsed brake 
with many a jocund passenger. And 

then at last something happened. Something 
ineffably trivial, and yet a matter of life and 
death. We were bowling merrily along the 
country lanes in thefragrant air. It wasadark, 
starless night, but so warm that the easterly 
sea-breeze fanned us like a zephyr. And 
through the gloom a flash-light leapt and 
waned, flickered and died and gleamed again 
with electric brilliance—‘ the Winnaker (?) 
light from France,” a garrulous inhabitant 
assured us ; a rare phenomenon to be seen 
only once in a decade, when an east wind 
clarifies the atmosphere, and allows the rays 
to pierce through two dozen miles of strait. 
It seemed like La Belle France winking 
amicably to us across the waters. And a 
little to the left twinkled “ The Green Man”— 
no friendly public-house, but a danger-signal 
from behind the Goodwin Sands, likewise 
visible but by miracle. And as we marvelled 
at these jewels of the night, that shamed the 
absentee stars, the brake stood still with a jolt 
anda shock that threw our gay company into 
momentary alarm. But it was nothing. 
One of our 
overworked wheelers had suddenly sunk 
Dust to dust! 


Only a horse fallen down dead ! 


upon the earth, a carcase. 


Who shall tell of the daylong agony of the 
dumb beast as he plodded_pertinaciously 
through the heat, ministering to the pleasures 
of his masters ? Had he beena man, how we 
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should have praised him, belauded the beauty 
of his end, telling one another sancfimoni- 
ously that he had died in harness. As it 
was we merely stripped him of his harness 
and deposited it in the brake! We unhitched 
the leader and put him between the shafts, side 
by side with the other horse, both incurious 
and indifferent, wasting nor glance nor nasal 
rub upon their defunct comrade. We men 
feign better. And S 

then we drew li 
him to the 
edge of the 
track, a rigid, 
lumbering ki 
mass; and‘ 
the garrulous inhabitant discussed the value 
of the carcase, and the driver cracked his 
whip, and the living horses stirred their 
haunches, and ina moment we were spank- 
ing along, leaving our fellow-creature to 
darkness and solitude. Only the flash-light 
from France glimmered upon the poor dead 
beast, coming all the way to cheer him; only 
the green eye from beyond the Goodwins 
blinked upon his unheaving flanks. And 
from far ahead came back to his deaf ears 
with ever-diminishing intensity our noisy 
madrigal-—most music-hall, most melancholy 
—his only dirge: 










** Mary Jane was a farmer’s daughter, 
Mary Jane did what she oughter. 
She fell in love but all in vain. 

O poor Mary! O poor Jane!” 


HEARD this song again and again 
in August wanderings along our 





shores and never tired of it. For if 
you will but look into it, you shall find it of 
a peculiar piquancy. It is a lyric far above 
music-hall point, though the writer was 
perhaps unconscious of his felicitousness. 
There is a Gilbertian drollery about the parti- 
tion of Mary Jane’s name in the last line, with 
the careful apportionment of pity to each half. 


Then, too, the quatrain opens up suggestive 
lines of thought. Did Mary Jane fall in love 
because she did what she oughter, or was 
her sense of duty shown by her falling “ in 
love but all in vain”? Does the Categorical 
Imperative of conscience urge us to love 
vainly? Or is there an even deeper 
“criticism of life” in the poem—a hint that 
if Mary Jane had been less scrupulous she 
would have fared better ? 


jHE rise of the music-hall—that temple 
1 of short turns and long drinks—has 
been the theatrical feature of the day. 

The hall is fast following the theatre up into 
the heights of respectability, and 
has now its regular columns in the Pd 
daily press. Formerly those who 
would not go to the music-hall had 
the music-hall come to them, at 
Christmas. But now the music- 
hall comes to the theatre without 
the cloak of pantomime. The 
intervals between the acts of 
comic opera are filled up by 
“turns.” The new departure WK 
began with Loie Fuller, and a iy 
literal “turn” that was a new 
delight in esthetics—a symphony 
in colour in a far truer sense than any of 
Whistler’s. But this was only the well-known 
thin edge of the wedge, and now anything 
may occur between the acts of a comic opera 
from dancing dogs to negro minstrelsy. It 
would be less incongruous to put the “ turns” 
into the acts, or to drop the pretence of acts 
altogether and let the opera resolve itself 
into the series of “turns” it really is. How 
I welcome the reunion of Sullivan with 
Gilbert, the one man who writes coherently 
comic libretti, and dominates foolish mana- 
gers, so that the gagger is gagged, and we 
get literature on the stage instead of larks! 
“ Adrian 
Ross” our destined saviour from the twad- 
dlings of a burlesque that stood only on its 
“legs,” for like Gilbert he is University-bred, 


There was atime when I thought 


and unlike him a brilliant savant to boot, 
whose editor it was my good fortune to be 
when he was pluming his wings, and never 
knew I wight to turn a ballad so featly and 
with such neatness and despatch. But, alas ! 
he has not proved strong enough to impose 
himself upon the green-room, and the issue 
is the conventional chaos, coarsely comic, of 
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the Gazefy and the Shaftesbury, with only a 
delectable lyric here and there to testify to 
the suppressed man of genius, labouring like 
Enceladus below his Etna. 


T is significant of the triumph of the 
Variety Show that a “ music-hall 
play” has for the first time attained 
the dignity of print, in order, says Mr. Neville 
Lynn ina neat prefatory note to the hand- 
somely bound first volume of his “ Acting 
Edition Series” (a rival to French’s, designed 
to benefit the 





ead OF aspiring drama- = 
/ tist whose name™ 
- i oo 4 “ 
\} ~ a 1S Legion) to 
~ah E33 g Bee 
ow )\x A7 render the col- 
Be ce », 






lection thorough- 


4 ly representative 
i, of the one-act 
a a. pieces of the 
3 ae OAS G modern _ stage.” 


And assuredly 
no more representative dramatist could be 
chosen for this honour than the author of 
“Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay.” His play is entitled 
“Turnip-Top Village,” and here is a favour- 
able specimen of its dialogue. 


TERRIBLE TIM (séar¢s back amazed) : That eyes! 
Them nose! That lips! That well-remembered 
snaggle-tooth and the same old cast-iron squint in 
the off-side peeper! Dost thou not know me ? 


Mary: Go away, go away! You've got ’em 
bad! Snakes! Snakes ! 


Risum teneatis, amici! This is the exact 
literary level of quips I have heard audiences 
roar over at popular West-End houses. 


MONG the features of the music-hall 
that have definitely passed over to 
the comic-opera stage is the topical 
allusion! The most cacophonous lion 





comique can earn double recalls by agreeing 
in politics with his audience, and he is 
probably fitted with duplicate verses for his 
different halls—a wandering chameleon. The 
Paragon and the Canterbury can scarcely be 
of the same colour as the Oxford and the 
Pavilion, and the performer must turn his 
coat in the cab. The topical song is the last 
touch of incoherence in the comic-opera. 


on \ 


When Gilbert banters British institutions, his 
satire is generalised, it is not of party; and 
what is even more important it 
is couched in language appro- 
priate to the personage 
and the play. Whatever 
meaning it may have outside 
the piece, it has at least a 
meaning in it. But our journey- 


aw Ry 








man librettists give us sultans of Morocco 
who display an intimate acquaintance with 
the latest balloting at Camberwell, and 
they will endow a Ruy Blas or a Monte 
Christo with a disap- 


Ry Gow og 4, 


proval of the vagaries 
of the London County Council. 
Such direct bayonet-point allu- 
siveness were intolerable to any 
but a British audience that has 
a sense neither of art nor of form. 
This is why Burlesque is a lost 
art in England. We burlesque 





nothing but the music-halls. As for Parody, 
can any one remember a decently congruous 
parody of any recent play? The ingenious 
“Adrian Ross” in particular keeps his 
burlesques “up to date,” adding and sub- 
tracting day by day with unfailing readiness 
and wit. It is the journalism of the stage 
instead of its literature. 


F I might venture on a “topical 
allusion” myself, without being 
credited with a “contempt of court” 
I do not feel, I should like to point out 
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to Mr. Labouchere that he is singularly but for him—but for his wish to earn an 
unfair to a new profession. Beggary has income—the charitable institution would 
long been a recognised profession, with its never have come into existence. Political 
traditions, customs, and past masters, and it economy already shows us how the individ- 
is time that philanthropy should now be _ ual’s desire for profit brings humanity all its 
admitted to an equal status. There is no _ blessings, opens up new countries for it, and 
reason in the world why it should be left in |, supplies them with wars and rail- 
the hands of amateurs, who muddle away od 

funds by their lack of science and experience. 
Supposing a man sees his way to doing good 
—founding a home for incurables, or jj 
drunkards, or establishing a dispensary, or mL, 
anything you please—why should he not— 
make a living by it? What if he does get 
five hundred a year, is he not worth it, 
provided always the institution fulfils a 






ways. If men did not buy shares 


A 


+ 


with a view to a per- 
centage on their savings, 
the march of civilisation 


ol 
> 






— 
would come to a halt, 
Since the philanthropy 
of percentage is so ob- 
vious, why should we not 
recognise the percentage 


useful function and is not a sham? Surely of philanthropy? Charity has gone into 
he does more for Society in return for his business. Why not? 
money than a Treasury clerk? Probably I. ZANGWILL, 
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VEXED QUESTIONS. 


On Bimetallism: The Case for Gold. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, BART., M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D. 


HE Editor has kindly sent me proofs of the two articles by Mr. Astor and 
Mr. W. H. Grenfell, and has asked me for,some remarks on them. I 
have read them with much interest, and while there is a great deal in both 
with which I concur, there are some parts of each from which I differ. 

Mr. Grenfell’s article is not only interesting in itself, from the clearness and 
brightness with which it is written, but derives especial importance from the sacrifice 
he has made, to his great honour, in resigning his seat in Parliament and breaking 
away from his political friends, partly indeed on Home Rule, but in a great measure 
from differences of opinion on questions of Currency. 

I am entirely at one with him in the great importance of the question ; and I 
agree with him, and differ from Mr. Astor, in wishing to see silver retain its place 
in the currency of the world. 

The principal points in the theory of Bimetallism to which I demur are 

1. That the volume of the precious metals throughout the world has of late been 
diminished. 

That we are suffering from “ the criminal imbecility of demonetising one-half 
of the money of the world.” 


“e 


N 


3. The assertion that the ratio between gold and silver remained stationary 
up to 1873, and that it could be maintained permanently at a ratio to 
be fixed by international agreement. 

4. That there is any great appreciation of gold. 

5. That the country is suffering from our present system of currency. 
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I pass over the preliminary, though I think insuperable, difficulty of arriving at 
an international agreement as to the ratio. 


2 


Firstly, then, has the volume of the precious metals diminished ? 
The “ Report of the Gold and Silver Commission ”* gives the following table of 
the annual average production of gold and silver :— 


SILVER. Govp. 
& 4 

1801-10 ‘ - ‘ 8,002,600 . ° ° 2,480,000 
1811-20 - ; : 4,866,900 ‘ . ° 1,596,400 
1821-30 5 . ° 4,075,900 . ;. . 1,983,100 
1831-40 - . ‘ 5,278,600 ‘ . . 2,830, 3 
1841-50 ‘ ;: : 6,867,600 » . ‘ 7,638,800 
1851-55 ; . . 8,019, 300 : . : 27,815,400 
1856-60 ; ‘ = 8,235,400 ‘ . . 28,144,900 
1861-65 5 ‘ : 9,965,400 > . . 25,816, 300 
1866-70 ; : ; 11,984,800 . ° R 27,206,900 
1871-75 ‘ > ; 17,232,450 ‘ : ; 24,260, 300 
1876-80 ‘ : : 19, 103,100 , : . 24,052,200 
1881-85 ‘ : ‘ 21,438,000 20,804,900 


while for the last three years the quantities have been as follows. I give the silver 
in ounces on account of the great fluctuations in price :— 


SILVER. GoLp. 
OZ. 4 
1890 ; ‘ ‘ 133,000,000 ‘ " ‘ 22,640,000 
1891 : : ; 144,000,000 ‘ ‘ ‘ 23,660,000 
1892 ‘ ‘ ; 152,000,000 ; ‘ é 26,100,000 


It must be remembered that gold and silver are not consumed annually, like corn 
or sugar; but that, though there is, of course, some loss through wear and tear, a 
large proportion of it is added to the stock of the world. It seems clear, therefore, 
that the volume of the precious metals has wof decreased. 


II. 

But then we are told that silver has been demonetised. Is that so? It is quite 
true, as Mr. Grenfell says, that Germany and Holland have adopted a gold standard ; 
on the other hand, the United States have absorbed an abnormally large amount of 
silver. Looking at the world as a whole, the populations using a silver standard are 
far larger than those who adopt gold. Mr. Norman, in his recent “ Ready Reckoner 
of the World’s Exchanges,” gives the populations with a gold standard as about 
350,000,000, against 800,000,000 with a silver standard. Among the former, 
moreover, he includes France, a statement to which I should demur. It must in 
fairness be admitted that the gold-using countries no doubt employ more of the 
precious metals per head. 

III. 

I now come to the question whether it is possible to maintain a fixed ratio. 
Mr. Balfour, in his recent speech at the Mansion House,t remarked, “I doubt 
whether there is a single economist of reputation, under sixty years of age, who will 
commit himself to the view that it is impossible to maintain the double standard. No 
economist of repute will lend his name to the idiotic objections—if I may use the 
expression without offence—to bimetallism which you will see in some of the daily 

> Py G. + Mr. Balfour on the Currency, August 3, 1893. 
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papers—objections which appear to be founded on the view that.to hold that a stable 
ratio can be maintained between silver and gold is something like holding that value 
is not determined by the laws of supply and demand or the cost of production, but 
that it can be settled by the mere fiat of a Government.” 

I am not an economist of repute, nor can I claim the excuse of age, and must plead 
guilty to entertaining the “idiotic” opinion here denounced. Certainly, however, I 
shall take no offence, and it is a great consolation to feel that the objection, however 
idiotic, is entertained by the majority of the bankers and merchants of London. 

Is it a fact that the ratio was maintained up to 1873 ? 

Senator Jones assures us that from 1600 B.c. to the birth of Christ it only varied 
from 1~-12 to 1—13°3. But there were no coins till about 700 B.c., and all statements 
as to the ratio at these early periods are open to considerable doubt. Moreover, he 
admits a fluctuation of 10 per cent. 

As regards the Latin Union, Mr. Giffen has, I think, shown * conclusively that the 
fluctuations up to 1873, though no doubt smaller than they have been since, were 
considerable. The last report of the Director of the United States Mint shows that 
even the averages for different years varied as much as 5 per cent. The extremes 
were of course larger. In fact, it was the fall in silver which compelled the Latin 
Union to close their mints. 

The history of the French coinage is very instructive, and should be a warning to 
us. Before 1873 France was a reservoir into which other countries could pour either 
of the precious metals which they did not want, and from which they could draw 
whichever they might require. That, of course, tended to keep a stable ratio, but it 
did not prevent an ago on gold coins in France, and led to extraordinary fluctuations 
in the coinage—evils from which we have been free, but which the adoption of 
Bimetallism would tend to introduce here. 

Before the gold discoveries of 1850 the coinage of gold in France had almost 
ceased, and gold was at a premium. If you travelled in France you either had to load 
yourself with a great weight of silver, or to pay a premium on gold. After the gold 
discoveries, on the contrary, the coinage of silver immensely decreased, while the coinage 
of gold, which had fallen from 44,000,000 in 1831-5 to £800,000 in 1841-5, rose to 
no less than £ 108,000,000 in 1856-60; while the coinage of silver, which had been 
£15,000,000 in 1841-5, and £21,000,000 in 1846-50, fell to £875,000 in 1861-5. 
Thus, under Bimetallism, France was at one time flooded with silver and almost 
denuded of gold; while at another the silver was exported, and there was an 
enormous coinage of gold. 

In Lord Herschel’s Final Report of the Gold and Silver Commission, we said : 
“Tt will be observed that from 1830 to 1845 the coinage of gold was almost replaced by 
that of silver, and from 1846 to 1865 that of silver again, to a great extent, by that of 
gold. ‘The continuance for a few years longer of the conditions which prevailed up to 
1845 would apparently have resulted practically in the entire cessation of gold coinage 
in France. Even as things were, the result led to the existence of an agio on gold 
coins ; and it seems probable that the most extended international agreement would 
lead from time to time, in some of the countries included in it, to the existence of a 
premium on either the gold or the silver coins ; and it cannot be denied that an agio 
on any part of the coinage would be a serious evil.” t 

As a matter of fact, then, the ratio was not stable before 1873, but fluctuated so much 
that France was flooded first by gold and then by silver—to her great inconvenience. 


* «© The Case against Bimetallism.” 
+ ‘Report of the Royal Commission on Gold and Silver,” pt. ii., p. 88. 
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Moreover, our own experience is almost as instructive. In the eighteenth century 
we tried, and tried in vain, to maintain a fixed ratio between gold and silver. Professor 
Thorold Rogers, in a paper recently read before the London Chamber of Commerce, 
gave the nominal mint and real market prices for twenty-three years, and during that 
time there were only two months in which they coincided. The attempt, in fact, was 
a total failure. 

And what were the results? From 1760 onwards the market price of silver rose 
above the mint price, and the coinage of silver practically ceased. In 1764 the 
total coinage of silver amounted to £15 10s. only. In the fifteen years from 1766 
to 1780 inclusive it only amounted to #990, or an average of £69 per year. I 
take these figures from Ruding’s “ History of the Coinage.” Moreover, during all this 
period the heaviest pieces were continually being picked out, and melted or exported. 
The attempt, therefore, was eventually abandoned. Professor Thorold Rogers quotes 
from the London Chronicle of 1759 the following interesting passage: A ratio “in 
metals variable by nature in respect of each other, cannot be fixed, and is absurd. 
Consequently our error lies in making coins of tender in two metals—namely, gold 
and silver—and in fixing values on them by law. Gold and silver cannot both be 
measures of commerce.” 

Mr. Courtney, in a recent interesting article,* has observed that the Gold and 
Silver Commissioners, with the exception of Mr. Birch and myself, were all agreed 
that “a stable ratio might be maintained if the leading commercial nations agreed.” 
The same statement has been frequently made by bimetallists. But is that so? 
No doubt our colleagues did state their opinion that ‘in any conditions fairly to 
be contemplated in the future, so far as we can forecast them from the experience 
of the past, a stable ratio might be maintained if the nations we have alluded to 
were to accept and strictly adhere to bimetallism at the suggested ratio.” But then 
they added, “ We think that if in all these countries gold and silver could be freely 
coined, and thus become exchangeable against commodities at the fixed ratio, 
the market value of silver as measured by gold would conform to that ratio, and 
not vary to any material extent” ;T and in the passage already quoted (ane, p. 913), 
they say “it seems probable that the most extended international agreement would 
lead to a premium on either the gold or silver coins.” It seems obvious, therefore, 
that we must interpret the word “might” and ‘“ material,” in the first passage, in 
a sense which deprives bimetallists of any right to claim the authority of Lord 
erschell’s Report in support of their argument. 

No doubt, the greater the combination of nations, the longer could a ratio be 
maintained ; but how long this could be effected would depend to a great extent 
on the relative production of the two metals. That of silver has enormously 
increased, and under these circumstances the maintenance of a fixed ratio seems 
to most men of business impossible. The supporters of Bimetallism argue as if 
gold and silver were used in coinage only ; but that is not so,—the use of the precious 
metals for other purposes is enormous. Out of a total annual production of gold 
and silver amounting to, ‘say, £ 50,000,000, it is estimated that from .£12,000,000 
to £20,000,000 is used in the arts. Does any one suppose that we could maintain 
a fixed ratio between the gold and silver used in the arts? But if not, it is clear 
that the ratio for coinage purposes could not be maintained either. 

Our system of coinage, under which one metal is the standard and other coins 
are merely tokens, enables us to maintain such a relative supply of gold, silver, 
and copper coins as the needs of the country require. ‘That is a great practical 


* Nineteenth Century, April 1893. } The italics are mine. 
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convenience ; but if you reverse this, and endeavour to maintain a fixed ratio, the 
moment there was any change in the value of the metals, the one of which the 
supply had fallen off would cease to be brought for coinage, while the Mint would 
be flooded with that of which the supply was increased. 

Let us now consider what the effect would be of opening our Mint to silver. 
Unless there was a very great increase in the amount coined, it would obviously 
have no effect on the silver market. But we have now as much silver circulation 
as we require. If there is any demand for more silver coin the Government are 
only too glad to comply with it, because the operation leaves a large profit. If, 
then, even comparatively so small an extra amount as £ 10,000,000 or £ 20,000,000 
is to be forced into circulation, this can only be by driving out gold. 

But the amount of gold is now determined automatically by the requirements 
of the country. If we are forced, for the ordinary purposes of life, to take silver 
instead of gold, it will lead to great inconvenience in the payment of wages, of small 
bills, and all the other ordinary purposes of life. We shall have to carry about 
a heavy weight of silver, instead of the comparatively light gold coins. And _ yet, 
unless a very large proportion of our gold coin is replaced by silver coin, the mere 
nominal opening of the Mint would have none of the effect desired by bimetallists. 


Suppose, for instance, that, the market ratio for gold and silver being 25 to 1, 
Bimetallism was adopted at that ratio. Suppose then that the supply of silver 
increased, and that of gold fell off. The increased supply of silver would all be 


taken to the mints, and the quantity of silver coins would be increased. Every 
one would pay in silver. But the diminution in the supply of gold, if it affected 
the price of gold for the arts at all, would, of course, tend to raise it. Conse- 
quently, the holders of gold would sell it for use in the arts, and none would be 
presented for coinage, until a premium was established on gold coins as compared 
with silver. 

Mr. Balfour justly observed, in his Mansion House speech, that one require- 
ment of a standard is “accessibility.” ‘ Hitherto,” he said, “‘we have boasted of 
our independence, and we find, to our dismay, that it may perhaps rest with the 
uncommercial policy of some military power on the Continent to upset the whole 
system of our finances in this country.” * 

That would indeed be serious, but is it the case? No single military monarchy— 
not even all the military monarchies together, assuming the improbable, or rather 
impossible, hypothesis, that Germany and Austria and Italy should combine with 
France and Russia against us—are strong enough to lock up the gold supplies of 
the world. In case of war, they would be in no position to buy more gold, but on 
the contrary would spend what they have. Why has Russia accumulated gold? 
In order to use it in time of war. 

Hitherto a moderate rise in the rate of interest has always, within a reasonable 
time, caused a flow of gold to this country. We may, I believe, rely that this will 
be the case in the future. But we have another string to our bow. England holds 
enormous amounts of the securities of other countries, and while this is the case 
we can always secure what gold we require. 

Mr. W. H. Grenfell tells us that “The Bank of France is becoming more and more 
the centre of the financial world.” I venture to differ from him, and believe that 
London is so still, and even more than ever. And why? Because every merchant 
knows that if he holds a bill on London he will receive full value for it. 

Mr. Van den Berg, now President of the Bank of the Netherlands, and who 


* Mr. Balfour on the Currency, August 3, 1893. 
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had previously for many years occupied important commercial posts in the Dutch 
East Indies, expressly told the Brussels Conference that the foreign credits used in the 
Dutch East Indies “consist almost entirely of drafts on London and Berlin. Paper 
drawn on Paris and Brussels only constitutes a very insignificant amount. And why ? 
Because we cannot be sure that when bills on Brussels or Paris fall due, we shall be 
paid in gold, should circumstances induce us to ask for it, without submitting to a 
premium, to which naturally we object.” * 

But is Mr. W. H. Grenfell himself a Bimetallist? Under a truly bimetallic system, 
debts should be payable partly—say half in gold and half in silver—at a fixed ratio. ‘That 
would be fair both to debtor and creditor. I am not now concerned to defend it, 
but an enactment that any debt should be payable half in gold and half in silver, would 
not be impracticable, and would be really Bimetallism. Internal payments would 
continue as now, but the provision would keep up the rate of exchange, and 
consequently the value of the coinage. At any rate this would be fair to both parties. 
But the present proposal of Bimetallists is that the creditor should be compelled 
to take either silver or gold, at the option of the debtor. 

Mr. Balfour, in his great speech at the Mansion House, used an analogy which, like 
many analogies, was, I think, misleading. “Tf,” he said, “you have a cistern holding, 
say a thousand gallons, and you choose to divide it into two halves, each holding 
five hundred gallons, then it is evident that to withdraw from one of these cisterns 
a hundred gallons will make a far greater change in the level of that compartment 
than if the whole cistern were one, and you withdraw your hundred gallons, not 
from five hundred gallons, but from one thousand.” 

Bimetallists, however, do not propose to combine the cisterns, but they give 
one party to the contract the option of using whichever cistern he prefers. This 
is a serious consideration for all whose income is derived from savings. ‘Take, for 
instance, our investments oversea. We derive from them an annual income of about 
100,000,000 a year—nearly double the rental of our land apart from houses. 
We are asked, in future, to give foreign countries the right of paying us either 
in gold or silver at their option. If there should be great gold discoveries, we 
are to be paid in gold; if silver continues to diminish in value, in silver. 

It seems obvious that, as the Gold and Silver Commission pointed out, every 
prudent man in any contract which was for any large amount, or was to last for 
any time, would especially contract that he should be paid either in one metal 
or the other. If he did not do so, it would be a case of ‘“ Heads I lose, tails 
you win.” 

IV. 

We hear a great deal about the appreciation of gold, but I see no reason to 
dissent from the conclusion of Lord Herschell’s Co.amission, that “the greater part of 
the fall in the gold value of silver has been due to causes affecting silver rather 
than to causes affecting gold; and this conclusion fortifies, and is fortified by, the 
conclusion to which we have already come, that the fall in the gold price of com- 
modities is in the greater part due to causes which affect those commodities rather 
than to causes which affect gold.” 

It is true that one of those who signed this paragraph, Mr. Courtney, has modified 
his opinion, and now believes in a greater appreciation of gold than he then thought 
probable. He has been led to his change of opinion by the fall in the production 
of gold from £28,000,000 in 1860 to £21,000,000 in 1880-5. The facts, however, 
have now completely changed, the production having again gone up :— 


* “Report of Brussels International Monetary Conference,” p. 72. 
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& 
1881-85. ‘ : ‘i F 21,000,000 
1886-90. ‘i : m P 22,640,000 
1891 ° . . ‘ . 23,660,000 
1892 : . ‘ , , 26, 100,000 


so that it is now actually greater than in 1870-5, and within £2,000,000 of the 
maximum period—1856-60. If we consider that the gold produced since the end 
of the fifteenth century is estimated at £1,500,000,000, so small a diminution in 
production could hardly have any great effects. 

V. 

Lastly, we are told that the present system “ makes trade and commerce less and 
less profitable,” that it “strangles enterprise, swells the ranks of the unemployed, 
and leads the way to bankruptcy and despair.” But is this so? 

If we compare even the very prosperous year 1873 with 1892, we find an increase in 
our exports and imports from £670,000,000 to £715,000,000. Moreover, 1873 was 
altogether an exceptional year. The average of ten years up to and including 1873 
was £,560,000,000, and in 1892 the amount was £715,000,000, showing an increase 
of £155,000,000. Moreover, it is part of the contention of Bimetallists that there is 
a general fall in prices of 20 per cent.—or, as Mr. Balfour says, 30 per cent. since 
1873. ‘To compare the amounts, then, we must add at least 20 per cent. to the figures 
for 1892. This would bring them up to over £800,000,000, and show an enormous 
increase in our trade, even as compared with 1873. 

Take another test. The total annual value of property and profits assessed to 
income tax in 1873 was £514,000,000; in 1892 it was £698,000,000, showing an 
increase in nineteen years of no less than £ 180,000,000. Or take the Clearing House 
returns: the total amount for 1873 was £6,000,000,000, an exceptionally large 
amount ; last year it was £6,500,000,000, an increase of no less than £ 500,000,000. 
Mr. Giffen, in a paper read recently before the Statistical Society, has estimated that in 
ten years the property of the country has risen in value by the gigantic amount of 
£1,500,000,000 (one thousand five hundred millions sterling). And yet our friends 
complain! Surely such an increase ought to satisfy the wildest dreams of avarice. 

And what is the position of the working classes? Wages have considerably 
risen, and the prices of the necessaries of life are very low. Let us take the quantities 
of a few of the principal articles retained for home consumption per head in 1861 
and 1891 :— 


1861. 1891. 
Bacon and Hams . ° . ‘ 1°97 lbs. ‘ ‘ 131 lbs. 
Cheese . ; * ” ‘ . Z70 ,, , r 5°86 ,, 
Currants and Raisins ‘ ‘ ‘ 3°50 5, 4 ; rar 
Wheat and Flour . P r re <a e . : ae 
Sugar . : ° . . ‘ 35°50 55 ‘ ° SOS 55 
Tea = ‘ P ° = ‘ yee , ‘ 5°30 45 
Tobacco . ; ; ‘ * ; 120 5 ; ; 1°61 


Surely these figures, showing so large an increase, speak volumes as to the improve- 
ment in the comforts of our people. 

I concur, then, with Bimetallists in wishing silver to retain its place in the currency 
of the nations; but I differ from them as to the possibility of maintaining a per- 
manently fixed ratio between the precious metals, and think it would be very unwise 
to change a system of currency which is suited to our wants, the stability of which 
has contributed to our prosperity, and under which England has become the centre of 
the commerce of the world. 

Joun Lussock. 
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Bimetallism: The Case for Silver. 
BY VICARY GIBBS, M.P. 


FEEL some natural diffidence in fulfilling the Editors’ request by replying to 

the preceding paper of Sir John Lubbock, even though my occupations in 

life have given me special opportunities of studying the subject of which 
he treats: at any rate, there is better hope of victory in meeting him on such a 
ground than there would be if the matter under review were literary or scientific. 
He gives us at the outset five points in the theory of Bimetallism to which he 
demurs, and on these I will join issue with him sevtatim. 

1. “That the volume of the precious metals throughout the world has during 
the last twenty years been diminished.” 

Answer.—Sir john “makes the giants first, and then he kills them.” No one 
that I know of, certainly no prominent bimetallist, has ever said so. What they 
do aver, and what, as far as I know, no one denies, is, that the increased use of gold 
on the Continent and elsewhere, for currency purposes, has greatly increased the 
burden thrown on that metal—that is to say, that gold alone has now to measure 
a certain mass of commodities which heretofore was measured by gold and silver 
conjointly, thereby tending to reduce the prices of all other commodities by enhancing 
the price of that particular commodity, gold, which measures them, and in which their 
price is expressed. 

2. “That we are suffering from ‘the criminal imbecility of demonetising one 
half of the money of the world.’” 

This proposition is denied or doubted by Sir John on the ground that the 
great majority of the inhabitants of the world have had and still have silver money ; 
but rightly stated it would be maintained by every bimetallist on the very ground 
on which he denies it. It was the greatest of follies, especially for a trading nation, 
to demonetise that metal which is the money of two-thirds of the world. England 
set the example, Germany followed with halting steps, and France and the Latin 
Union, in closing their mints to silver, completed the mischief by destroying the link 
which still existed between the two metals, even ‘in countries where silver had 
been demonetised, and thus finally deprived that metal of its function of discharging 
international obligations of indebtedness. 

It must be remembered that the currency question is more properly international 
than national, that it concerns primarily and directly merchants and manufacturers. 
Now, Sir John Lubbock is an English banker having concern with internal trade, 
and consequently has not the same interest in, nor yet the daily experience of, the 
exigencies of foreign trade which is possessed by a merchant dealing with silver- 
using countries. Still he knows very well that one of the first functions of money 
is to be a tool or medium of exchange, the value of which is sufficiently constant 
for buyers and sellers alike to know what they have to receive or pay in completion 
of their bargains. 

Thus, then, the British trader, whether buying from or selling to France or 
Australia, pays and is paid in the metal which is money alike in the country of 
buyer and seller, no variation being possible except such as may be caused by the 
greater or less demand for bills in the remitting country, consequent on the ever- 


changing balance of trade. In these conditions the exchange oscillates round a 
point absolutely fixed. The British trader with China and other silver-using countries 
has naturally no such advantage ; but the open mint of France, receiving and coining 
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at a fixed ratio either metal, assured him, until 1873-6, an approximate par of 
exchange which enabled him to calculate with reasonable certainty the value of the 
coin in which he would be paid. In these conditions the exchange oscillated round 
a point approximately fixed. 

Now, alas! since the demonetisation and discrediting of silver, a merchant is 
practically precluded from making any contract over a long period with a silver-using 
country, because he cannot form any idea whether the amount agreed upon will recoup 
him. It is the resulting hindrance to English commerce which I deplore, and which 
leads me to desire a recurrence to our ancient monetary system. ‘The merchant plays 
the game and risks his money; the banker keeps the table and gets his profit on the 
amount staked: which of the two is likely to be the fzs¢ to find out and the frst 
to care whether the game is profitable ? 

3. “The assertion that the ratio between gold and silver remained stationary 
up to 1873, and that it could be maintained permanently at a ratio to be fixed 
by international agreement.” 

Both these propositions are denied by Sir John, and I will now examine 
his grounds for doing so. He speaks of a fluctuation of 10 per cent. in the ratio 
between the year 1 and the year 1600——saying rightly enough that in times when coin 
was not, all such statements are open to doubt. But how is it shown that there 
were any “fluctuations,” either then or ever? No one ever denied that the various 
Governments could, and did, alter the ratio in their respective countries (that is to say, 
the proportion in which gold was by law rated to silver) sometimes to bring it év/o 
conformity with the ratio established by their neighbours, sometimes for their own ends 
to bring it owt ef conformity ; but what bimetallists deny is that the ratio so established, 
whether varied by law or not varied, could ever fluctuate from time to time, or ever 
alter, except by process of that law by which it had been established. “The averages,” 
Sir John says, “in the United States for different years varied from time to time as 
much as 5 per cent.” What averages, and at what time? While the United States 
was a bimetallic country, with open mints for both metals, there were no variations at 
all, other than those successively imposed by law—-viz., 15 :1, then 16°02: 1, and lastly, 
15°998: 1. At those ratios, just as in France from 1796 to the present time, everybody 
could pay his debts in gold or silver at his option, coined at those ratios during 
their legal currency ; nor, Jace Sir John and Dr. Giffen, is there any evidence what- 
ever that there was any difference in the market price of commodities as payment 
was made in one or the other metal. ‘The “ fluctuations” spoken of by Dr. Giffen, 
and quoted in the article before us, were the fluctuations not of the ratio nor of 
the price of silver, but of the a@gzo—that is to say, of the amount that the creditor, 
whether traveller, as Sir John says, or exporting merchant or money-dealer, is willing 
to pay for the choice of metals, which choice belongs not to him, but to his debtor. 
And this ago, which Sir John seems to think was only on gold, was on silver also, 
and sometimes on both metals at the same time. It was the choice which had to 
be paid for, and I cannot agree with Sir John that it was a serious evil, or indeed any 
evil at all, that such payment should be made. Nor am I able to perceive the evil of 
the “extraordinary fluctuations in the coinage in France.” If no gold was coined, 
it was because the people. had no need for gold coins; if no silver, it was for a 
similar reason. It had been more to their advantage to export the particular metal 
than to keep it; and the bankers had been careful to share that advantage by 
demanding the agio of which we have been speaking. 

Sir John considers that the ratio between gold and silver in a bimetallic country 
must be affected by the price of silver as a commodity in another country, where 
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gold is legal tender and the bimetallic law does not obtain; and he adduces, in 
proof of this, the statement that the fall in silver in England compelled the Latin 
Union to close their mints. ‘The truth of this matter has been exhaustively shown 
in a pamphlet published last year by the Bimetallic League, and I will only say 
that it is possible that the fall of silver did precipitate the final closure of the Paris 
Mint in 1876; but it is absolutely certain that it was the progressive closure of 
the mint from 1873 to 1876, by successive postponements of the delivery of coined 
metal, which caused the fall, the price receding (as it naturally would) part passu 
with each postponement. 

I think it will be clear to all readers that under a bimetallic law the ratio must 
be maintained, and must always have been maintained, unless we can imagine any 
man accepting less gold for his silver, or giving more gold for the silver of another 
man, than could be obtained at the mints. 

The bimetallist’s position rests on abstract possibility and historic fact. ‘Till 1873, 
while the mints of the Latin Union were open to silver, the ratio was maintained, as 
it is in those countries and in Germany to this day, and the price fluctuated slightly 
in non-bimetallic countries round a fixed point, such fluctuations being due to the 
variations of the balance of trade: since 1873, and the closing of the mints to 
silver, its price has steadily and enormously depreciated as expressed in gold. 

I may point out here that when Sir John, quoting Lord Herschell’s final report 
of the Gold and Silver Commission, uses the words ‘we said,” he refers not to the 
unanimous report, but to the separate monometallist report. Sir John has the fear 
before his eyes of the coinage of silver driving out gold, of silver being “forced into 
circulation,” and of great resulting “inconvenience in the payment of wages.” But 
these fears are illusory: under a dual legal tender people could have and would 
have such pocket and till money as suited their convenience; cheques and_ bills 
and notes would continue to meet the requirements of commerce ; but the nation’s 
or the bankers’ bullion reserves against paper circulation would be held indifferently 
in gold or silver instead of, as now, only in gold. In all the alarming pictures 
which monometallists draw, of gold leaving the country, and of people having to 
travel about with a “ mule’s burden ” of silver, they never deign to explain why, when 
there is fixed ratio and free coinage, any country should desire to deplete another 
of its stock of gold, or where the gold is to go to. 

I have denied Sir John’s major premiss—viz., the possibility of our being forced, 
for the ordinary purposes of life, to take silver instead of gold; so I need not labour 
the confutation of his minor premiss, that it will lead to great inconvenience in 
the payment of wages. You cannot pay wages without silver, either sent down on 
purpose by the London bankers, or existing in the wage-paying district in the hands 
of either the country bankers or shopkeepers, or both. The London bankers 
may send down sovereigns, it is true; but they must be changed, or they are 
comparatively useless to the wage-earner ; and if the London banker has ever to send 
crowns, he may console himself with the thought that they less need the friendly 
offices of the publican than the sovereign does. 

Sir John has his own view of what constitutes a true bimetallic system: under 
which the debtor would have to pay both silver and gold in the proportion of the legal 
ratio. That indeed would be to force silver into circulation, don gré, mal gré, and I 
can only say of such a system that it is inconsistent with the old law that prevailed 
in England, and for so long a time in Europe, to which I desire to revert; and 
whether or not it may more accurately represent the meaning of the barbarous and 
unfortunate word “bimetallism,” it represents in no way the aims or objects of 
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those who may, for convenience, be called bimetallists, nor, as far as I know, of 
anybody in the world. 

One or two more points in the foregoing article may yet be touched upon: e4g., 
“No military monarchy can lock up the world’s supply of gold.”—Admitted. Yet 
Russia, France, and Germany could, if they were so minded, exercise the control 
which they are well known to have over their national banks, and discourage or 
even forbid their parting with gold, which is in some sort a provision for possible 
war. Now, in former times it was easy to attract gold to this country by a rise 
in the rate of discount: it is nowadays rather less easy. The accumulation of 
large stocks in few hands makes the operation of the rise more uncertain, and if 
there were any hostile or even ill-natured combination against England, the 
difficulty would be enhanced. 

Sir John conceives that, even if dual legal tender ever became. law, all wise 
men would stipulate for payment in gold. Well, why should they not? In that case 
they would receive in gold, as they would in any other commodity for which they 
might specially bargain, and they might have to pay something for the privilege ; 
what advantage would accrue to them I cannot understand, and Sir John does 
not explain. I feel sure no wise man would make the stipulation twice, if it cost 
him anything to enforce it. Is there, for instance, any record of any man having 
anywhere, say in France while the bimetallic law was in operation, made such a 
stipulation in any bargain or sale? What special gain could he get from the gold 
if he were so paid? Would he hoard it? Depend upon it, the wise man, if doing 
business on any scale of importance, would then, as now, take a cheque in payment 
and go on his way rejoicing. 

To take another point, I cannot admit the accuracy of Sir John’s statement 
that the English Government during the eighteenth century tried, and tried in vain, 
to maintain a fixed ratio between gold and silver. No such failure took place. What 
did naturally fail was the attempt to keep silver in the country at a ratio less 
favourable to it than that existing in neighbouring lands. That the best pieces 
were culled and exported had no relation to the matter of legal tender of both 
metals at a certain ratio. A shilling 72 “ungland, whether light or heavy, being a 
legal tender coin of the realm, had full purchasing power there till 1816; but in 
France it was but so many grains‘of silver, so the heavy pieces were sent there, 
as heavy sovereigns are now, while light ones stay at home. Professor Thorold 
Rogers fell into the same mistake of omitting to take into account the then debased 
character of the coinage, in commenting on the supposed variations between mint 
and market price of metals, and of overlooking the fact that in 1779, the year of the 
great recoinage, the otherwise inexplicable differences disappeared. He recognised 
and admitted this before his death, some three years ago. 

Sir John considers that it is the demand for the arts which must govern the 
price of silver. Yet will any goldsmith give more than 77s. rod. for his ounce of 
gold, when he can melt new sovereigns? Will any holder of gold take less from 
a goldsmith for his ounce of gold than 77s. 103d. when he can get that sum by 
sending it to the mint? [I omit the items of interest and charges, because they do not 
affect the principle of the calculation.] The case of the silversmith and the holder 
of silver is of course the same. 

Sir John talks of a change in the intrinsic value of one of the metals. What 
sort of change? There cannot possibly be any effective change while there is an 
open mint for both. Certainly, in theory, the production of one may fall off so 
greatly that the demand for the arts may absorb the total production, and more ; 

Voi. I.—No. 6. 60 
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the coinage may be melted, and the circulation contracted! The thing is not 
within the range of practical politics; but if it were, and gold were the corpus 
vile for the experiment, its effect would be doubled under our present monometallism, 
for if the gold circulation were contracted from such a cause there would be 
nothing to supplement it, whereas if the mint were open to silver also, the falling 
off in gold production might be compensated by a corresponding increase in silver. 

Sir John Lubbock expresses the extraordinary opinion that the maintenance of 
a ratio would depend “on the relative production of the two metals.” But if this be 
so, how was it that neither the excessive production of silver from 1800 to 1840, nor 
the gigantic gold discoveries in Australia and California in 1850, which nearly doubled 
the world’s supply of gold, broke up the ratio between the metals then existing in 
France? May not the historic fact, that bimetallism withstood successfully a far 
greater strain from increased production of one or other metal than it would have been 
called upon to do of late years by increased production of silver, be set against the 
statement that “such a maintenance would seem to most men of business impossible ?” 
More especially when we remember that “most men of business” have neither time 
nor inclination to make a careful study of the history and theory of this difficult and 
complicated question. 

4. That there is any substantial appreciation of gold. 

In dealing with his fourth point in the bimetallic theory, Sir John states that he 
has no reason to dissent from the report of Lord Herschell’s Commission to the effect 
that “the fall in the gold value of silver has been due to causes affecting silver,” for the 
most part; and this conclusion fortifies and is fortified by their previous conclusion 
that “the fall in the gold price of commodities is in the greater part due to causes 
which affect those commodities.” 

On this I would remark that no such report was made by the Commission, but only 
by the six monometallist members of it; one of whom, and by no means the least 
important—namely, Mr. Courtney—has since seen occasion to change his views. 
However, if these conclusions be correct, it does not matter who arrived at them; 
but, if they be so, how is it that silver still buys practically the same amount of other 
commodities as it did before 1873? Moreover, if silver and all other commodities 
have depreciated as expressed in gold, is not that the same proposition in other words 
as to say that gold has appreciated as expressed in them? It follows inevitably that, if 
there is an increased demand for a commodity (as has been the case with gold, more 
nations having made it their legal tender), and no corresponding increase in the 
supply, there must be an appreciation of it. 

5. That the country is suffering from our present system of currency. 

This last point Sir John denies, on the strength of the increase shown in the 
country’s exports and imports, the Income Tax returns. the Clearing House returns, 
and of statistics showing an enormous rise in the value of the nation’s property. 

As to the increase of imports and exports : I confess that I look upon this with some 
suspicion when it is brought forward as evidence of prosperity at any particular 
period. It is proof, no doubt, of increased trade, but not necessarily of profitable 
trade. It is good for bankers, and good, too, for importers, 7f prices do not fall 
after shipment, and 7/ they can recoup their outlay whether for advances or purchase. 
Be the result good or bad, imports must be paid for in goods or gold, and the volume 
of exports (including specie) must equal that of imports. Yet before you can 
argue from larger transactions to prosperity, you must learn from the manufacturers’ 
and importers’ books whether their respective manufacture and import has left 
them a profit. 
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As to the Income Tax returns: before I could accept these as proofs of real 
prosperity, I should like to know how much belongs to Schedule D, and what 
part of that schedule is the result of legitimate trade, and what part of Stock 
Exchange speculations undertaken in the face of the depression of wholesome and 
enduring trade. 

Sir John proves too much in seeking to deny the fact of “depression of trade” 
altogether, and I would remind him of the Commission which sat, a few years back, 
to consider that subject, and of their report. 

As to the Clearing House returns: least of all do these show prosperity; they 
are merely evidence of the amount of the turnover, and of the development of 
banking, and do not touch the question of profit and loss. 

Still I will concede, for the sake of argument, that there has been great and 
general prosperity during the last twenty years, and that colossal fortunes have been 
amassed ; but even so, if it can be shown that the greatest of all England’s trades, 
foreign commerce, has been handicapped by the absence of a common standard of 
value, a case has, in my judgment, been made out for a careful, sympathetic, and 
unprejudiced reconsideration of the currency question. 

I have already pointed out how injuriously merchants dealing with _ silver- 
using countries are affected nowadays ; and I think that any one who heard the way 
in which Mr. Balfour’s remarks, to the effect that there is no more benumbing and 
dispiriting influence on those engaged in commerce than a steady and continuous 
fall in prices, were received recently by an audience of bankers and merchants, 
could doubt that the mercantile community, even if disagreeing as to the remedy, 
are in no doubt as to the existence of the evil. 

I have now dealt with all the five points specified by my friend Sir John Lubbock, 
and I dare not further trespass on your space. I must leave it to those who are 
interested in currency questions to say who has the best of the argument. 


VICARY GIBBS. 











ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW. 


Doctor (/g.): ‘AND HOW IS JOHN?” 

McSxkrrrow : OO, HE’S DEID—--” 

Doctor: ‘‘ DEAD! WHY WASN’T I SENT FOR?” 

McSkrrrow :: ‘‘ WEEL, DOCTOR, WE KENT HE WAS DEEING, AN’ WE THOCHT 
WE’D LET ’IM DEE A NAT’RAL DEETH.” 
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I. A Characteristic English Landscape 
Il. A Bit of Scottish Scenery. 
HI. d Marine View. 


“TY “HE increased circulation of the Patt MALL MaGazinE may in some measure 

| account for the very large number of competitors who have this month 

sent in drawings ; although perhaps the subjects selected have recommended 
themselves to our art readers. 

Not only are the drawings numerous, but the work is of a higher standard, 
Mr. Sussex Hall, in particular, had he strictly complied with the conditions, would 
have gained the first prize; as it is, we have decided to award him an extra prize, 
whilst the first prize, of £10 105., is awarded to Mr. Francois Noijé for the three 
drawings he has sent in. 

The following are the names and addresses of the successful competitors, with 


the amounts awarded to each :— 


First Prise of £10 10s.— 


Mr. FRANCOIS NOIJJE, 44, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W. 


Second Prise of £5 55.— 
Mr. MICHAEL TEALE, North Grange, Headingley, Leeds. 


Third Prize of £2 28.— 
Mr. K. E. HOWARTH, 32, Church Road, Wimbledon. 


Extra Prize of £5 5s. 
Mr. J. SUSSEX HALL, 10, Black Lion Street, Brighton. 


Ep. P. AL. M. 
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J. Sussex HALL. 
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A Sussex Pasture. 
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PALL MALL MAGAZINE.—Ocr. 1898. 


EDITED BY 
LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON AND SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT. 





TITLE, PREFACE, AND INDEX TO VOL. I. 
- ’ rae PAGE 
SO WEARY = ‘ ; * : - Coloured Frontispiece. 
From an original painting ly Miss E. G. Colom. 
. THE HEROES OF RHONDDA VALE. R . ° ° ; H. D. Rawnstey 775 
Illustrated by Miss M. Bowley, 
2. MARQUISE DE BEARN we) te oe Oe 
From an original picture by Kokarski. After an etching by J. Waltner. 
3. THE SERE, THE YELLOW LEAF. Part II. . : ‘ Madame Sarah Grand 781 
Lllustrated by W. H. Ma getson. 


4. A VIEW ON THE TUMMEL, N.B. . ‘ ‘ . ‘ 7 Facing page 795 
From an criginal painting ly J. MacWhirter, R.A. Engraved by R. Paterson. : 


S . e ee  e 
With Illustrations. 

6. PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. No. 1.—‘‘IN Time oF HARVEsT” . Facing page 805 
By A. Martin. Engraved by A. E. Fisher. 

7. PIET VAN STADEN’S WIFE ; ; ° ‘ 2 : : . H. A. Bryden 805 
Illustrated by J. S. Crompton. 

8 THE BLACK ART. Parrill. . - “ ‘ ° ° ° ‘ James Mew 820 
lllustrated by drawings from old MSS. cs 


9. THE A/NDA MYSTERY ‘ . ‘ : . . ° ° - Clark Russell 833 
Illustrated? by Hal Hurst. 


10, THE FOL) 'ES OF FASIIION. PartIV.. . . . . . = Afrs. Parr 848 
With Illus.rations from. Dr. Parr's Collection of Old Prints. 

11. RUSSIAN JEWRY. Part II. . . ‘ . : Hall Caine 863 
With Illustrations drawn from Types of Russian lmmigrants at the inte Docks by Miss E. G. Cohen. 

12, THE LUCK OF THE DEVIL ‘ ‘ ; : ; ; , . « “HX. £L." 873 
Tilustrated by A. G. Macgregor. 

13. CHICAGO ‘ ‘ F P , . ‘ , ‘ i . Lloyd Bryce 891 


Lilustrated from Photographs. 
14. PEOPLE WE HAVE MET. No. 4—‘‘THE GOVERNESS” . - a Facing page 901 
From an original drawing by “RAB. 
1s, WITHOUT PREJUDICE . . . . . . « « « & Zangwill gor 
With Thumb-Nail Sketches by L. Baumer. 
16. “*THE FLOWING TIDE” . . ‘ ‘ ° ° ° : 908 
From an original drawing by T. D. S. Scalia, 
17, VEXED QUESTIONS :-- 
3IMETALLISM :—THE CASE FoR Gotp. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., F.G.S., M.P. > ° + 909 
Tue Case For Sitver. By Vicary Gibbs, M.P. e ° P ‘ ‘ - 916 


18. ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW ; ; , . ; , ; 7 ‘ . 922 
An original drawing by James Greig. 

»ALL MALL MAGAZINE DRAWING COMPETITION (No. IV.). 

I. A CHARACTERISTIC ENGLISH LANDscAPE. II. A Bit oF SCOTTISH SCENERY. 


III. A MARINE VIEW . ‘ . 925 
Mr. Francois Noijé, Mr. Michael Teale, Mr. K. E Ho sani Mr. ee “ieee Hall, Prise Winners. 





ga All MSS. and Drawings submitted for approval will be considered, but it must be understood that 
they are sent at the Authors risk, and the Editors are not responsible for their safe custody or 
return, and in no case will they be returned unless accompanied by stamps. They should, in order 
to prevent confusion, be addressed to‘ The Editors of the Fall Mail Magazine,” 18, Charing Cross 
Road, the Editorial Conduct of the Magazine being entirely distinct from that of the ‘‘ Pall Mall 


Gazette” or ** Budget.” 
* 
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In ensuing Numbers of the Magazine will appear contributions, 
among othevs, from the following :— 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 

BRET HARTE. 

CONAN DOYLE. 

WALTER BESANT. 

FRANK R, STOCKTON. 

THOMAS HARDY. 

QUILLER COUCH (“Q.”). 

GRANT ALLEN. 

MISS BRADDON. 

LADY LINDSAY. 

MADAME SARAH GRAND. 

MARCHIONESS OF CARMARTHEN. 

MRS. OLIPHANT. 

SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. 

GENERAL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, | 
K.P., G.C.B. 

W. L. ALDEN. 

VIOLET FANE. 

“ QUIDA.” 





MRS, W. K. CLIFFORD, 

PAUL BOURGET. 

W. E. NORRIS. 

LLOYD BRYCE, Editor Worth American Review 
W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

GILBERT PARKER. 

THE BARONESS BLAZE DE BURY. 
E. F. BENSON (Author of ‘‘D.ado’”’). 
ROBERT BARR. 

THE HON. GEORGE CURZON, M.P. 
G. H. BOUGHTON, A.R.A. 

SIR LEPEL GRIFFIN, K.C.S.,I. 
EARL OF DONOUGHMORE, 
BARON HIRSCH. 

POULTNEY BIGELOW. 

THE HON. RODEN NOEL. 

H. ANDERSON BRYDEN. 

aa a Oke 

“A SON OF THE MARSHES.” 





Arrangements have been made for the publication in December 
of the first chapters of a Serial Story by GEORGE MEREDITH. 





VOL. I, May to October 1893. 





Covers for Binding the First Six Numbers of this 


Magazine, which constitute 
obtained on application at 


18, 


the first Volume, may be 


CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


Price ls. 2d. 


Copies of the First Volume, handsomely bound in 


Cloth, price 8s. 6d., ave on sale at the Publishers ,— 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LTD., 


BROADWAY, 


LUDGATE HILL. 
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PALL MALL MAGAZINE LITERARY AND GENERAL ADVERTISER. 
Applications respecting Advertisements and Bills should be addressed to Messrs. MITCHELL 
& CO., 12 & 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


You Want a Typewriter. 











Does it not strike you that a machine invented by one of the 
first mechanical geniuses of the day, 


That in two years has obtained an unprecedented sale, 


That has been adopted by one Emperor, one King, several 
Princes and Princesses, and 20,000 ordinary users, 


That has obtained the highest awards wherever exhibited, 
That has gained Five Gold Medals, 

That has even found its way into the Vatican at Rome, 
Dissiininitains That has received hundreds of testimonials, 


That has found profitable occupation for thousands of 
SBR operators, 


Shes sieht That has been adopted by the principal Railway Companies, 
ae aguny-s Seveunatent, Chief Engineering Firms, Technical and other Schools, 
The Colonial Governments, 


TYPEWRITER C 





TRADE MARK. REGISTERED. 


The Indian Government, That is the easiest to learn, does the best work, and 
The French Government Has no filthy ink ribbon, 
and others. 


Is the Typewriter you Want? 
THE YOST IS ALL THIS AND MORE. 


Full Particulars from— 
THE YOST TYPEWRITER COMPANY, LTp., 
40, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
MANCHESTER : 3, Deansgate. BELFAST: 9, Rosemary Strcet. 
BIRMINGHAM: 73, Temple Row. | LEEDS: 21, New Station Street. 


LIVERPOOL: 67a, Lord Street. } PARIS: 36, Boulevard des !taliens. 
GLASGOW : 112, St. Vincent Street. 


Benger’s Food. 


For Infants, Children, and Invalids. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED—HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 
FIRST CLASS AWARD-—ADELAIDE, 1887, and MELBOURNE, 1888. 


The Lancet describes it as “Mr. Benger's admirable | The British Medical Yournal says: “ Benger’s Food 
preparation.” has by its excellence established a reputation of its own.” 


; sat e The Illustrated Medical News says: “Infants do 
The London Medical Record says: “ It is retained when remarkably well on it. There is certainly a great future 
all other foods are rejected. It is invaluable.” 


before it. 
Benger’s Food 


KEATINGS 














is sold in Tins at 1/6, 2/6, 5/- & 10/. by Chemists, &c., Everywhere. 
Wholesale of all Wholesale Houses. 


FAILING: EYESIGHT. 


Ween the sight 
begins to fail, the 
eyes should be at 
once examined by 
a competent Oph- 
thalmic Optician. 
Permanent mischief is done by using spectacles belong- 








LOZENGES 


wince LA Mt ere feneny am py 
WHOLE WORLD FOR A 


R HE 
THE PUREST 
Sold espoleane in 1/14 Tins. 





ing to friends or relations, or purchased from unskilled 
shopmen. Mr. Bluett’s System of Sight-testing by the 
examination and testing of each eye separately is the 
only perfect method of accurately determining the exact 
lenses required to restore the vision. 
30 Years’ Practical Experience. 
Numerous Unsolicited Testimonials, Consultation Free. 
Spectacles at Store Prices. 


F. BLUETT, Specialist in Spectacles, 
8a, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W. 
(Four Doors from Oxford Street). 
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Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ New Books. 


Mr. Farjeon’s New Novel. 
Now Ready, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
SOMETHING OCCURRED. An entirely new and original Humorous Story, 


“There is many a good laugh in store for the reader of ‘ Something Occurred.’”—The Atheneum. 


Mrs. Causton’s New Novel. 
*TWIXT TWO ETERNITIES. Jn crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


THE LONGFORD EDITION OF THE WRITINGS OF MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
BE COMPLETED IN 10 VOLUME 
: ae 8v0, cloth, gilt tops, price 35. 6d. og 
Volume 1, MORAL TALES; Volume 2, POPULAR TALES; Volume 3, BELINDA; 
Volume 4, CASTLE RACKRENT, and IRISH BULLS; 
Volume 5, MANGOVRING, and ALMERIA; 
Volume 6, THE ABSENTEE, MADAME DE FLEURY, etc., ‘are Now Ready. 


Routledge’s New Two Shilling Volumes. 
NEW COPYRIGHT NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY OFFICIAL WIFE.” ; 

DELILAH OF HARLEM. By R. H. Savace. 

THE MASKED VENUS. A Tale of Many Lands. By R. H. SAvaGe. 

BARON MONTEZ of PANAMA & PARIS. By the Author of ‘‘ Mr. Barnes of New York.” 

MISS DIVIDENDS. By the Author of ‘‘ Mr. Barnes of New York.” 

EUTHANASIA; or, Turf, Tent, and Tomb (and in cloth, 3s. 6d.). 

JOHN DORRIEN. By Jutta KAVAN AGH. 

A CRUISE ON WHEELS. By C. A. CoLLins. 


Routledge’s Two Shilling Sporting Novels. 
HARRY DALE’S JOCKEY. By Nar GouLp, Author of ‘‘ The Double Event.” 
SOAPEY SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. bythe Author of § ‘ Jorrock’s Jaunts and Jollities.” 
VERY LONG ODDS. By the Author of ‘‘ Kissing Cup's Race.” 
THE YOUNG SQUIRE. By ‘“ BorDERER,” 
FRANK MAITLAND’S LUCK. By Fincu Mason. 
THE BEST SEASON ON RECORD. By Captain PENNELL ELMHIRsT, 
RUNNING IT OFF: or, Hard Hit. By Nat Goutp. 
THE DOUBLE EVENT. A Tale of the Melbourne Cup. By Nat Goutp, 
JOCKEY JACK. By Nat GouLp. 
BEATEN ON THE POST. By J. P. WHEELDON. 
TOO FAST TO LAST. By JouN MILLs. 
BLAIR ATHOL. By BLINKHOOLIE. 
WON IN A CANTER. By OLD CaLasar. 
LIFE OF JOHN MYTTON. 
JORROCK’S JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES. 
THE TOMMIEBEG SHOOTINGS. 


New Volumes of the CAXTON NOVELS, price 6d. each. 


THE AIDE-DE-CAMP. By James Grant. | MR. BARNES OF NEW YORK. By 























THE PICKWICK PAPERS. By CHARLES A. C. GUNTER. 
DICKENS. , OLIVER TWIST. By CuHartes DIcKENs. 
THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. by | THE INNOCENTS ABROAD. By Marx 3 
an Sone JACK HINTON By C L ; 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. By H. BEECHER -_ By CHaRLes Lever. # 
STOWE. , GUY MANNERING. By Sir WALTER ; 
ALP HUNTERS. By Cartrain Scorr. 
age REID. J THE i yg By W. H. Maxwe._i. 
WOULD BE A GENTLEMAN. B YEAST. By CuHares KINGSLEY, 
a MUEL LOVER. 4 | THE — OF BARON 
EST MALTRAVERS. By Lorp TRENCK. 
ee , | THE THREE MUSKETEERS. By A.eEx- 
THE POET AT THE BREAKFAST | ANDRE DUMAS. 
TABLE. By OLiverR WENDELL Hoimes. | TWENTY YEARS AFTER. Ditto. 
NOTRE DAME. By Vicror Huco. TOM BURKE, OF “OURS.” By C. Lever. 
THE QUEEN’S NECKLACE. By Atex- | THE O’DONOGHUE. Ditto. 
ANDRE DuMAS. | VIDOCQ, THE FRENCH POLICE 
AN EASY. By CaPrrain SPY. 
ey oy , | KENILWORTH. By Sirk WALTER Scott. 


ALICE. By Lorv LytTon. HUMPHREY CLINKER. By Smo.tett. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Lp., Lonpon, MANCHESTER, AND NEW YORK. 
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Uniform with “Royal Academy” Pictures. 
NOW READY, Part 1, Price 1s. 3} 


ee PICTURES H 
of the Year 1893, H 


H One Hundred and Filly Continental i 
Pictures of 1893, i 


Comp!ete in Three Parts, price 1s. each; 4! 
or handsomely bound in One Volume, price 5s. $i 


POOP OOO 


Part 2 will be published October 10th, and > 
Par! 3 October 2512, > 


The striking success which attended the initial 
issue of ‘‘ EUROPEAN PICTURES OF THE YEAR” [4 
has induced the Publishers to considerably enlarge |}¢ 
this year’s issue of the work. By this means not 3] 
only will the scope of the work be extended, but 
fuller justice will be done to each of the countries {4 























: : - from which contributions are drawn. 4 

4 >< 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Lr D., Lupcate HILL, LONDON; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. |h¥ 
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Entirely New and Important Work of Reference. 


NOW READY, PART 1, Price 7d. 


CASSELL GAZETTEER 


Great Britain and Ireland. 
Being a Complete Topographical Dictionary of the United Kingdom. 


With Numerous Illustrations and Sixty Maps in Colours. 


*.* With Part I. is issued, free of charge, a large Map of THE BRITISH ISLES, 
handsomely printed in colours. 


g@- An Illustrated Prospectus may be had of all Booksellers, or will be sent, 
post free, by the Publishers. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrtp., LupGATE HLL, LONDON; AND ALL BooKsrLvers, 
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HARVEY'S HAIR TINTS} 4 Farthing 


COLOUR Can it be that a farthing a meal stands between 


GREY, BLEACHED, you and the enjoyment of good health? By using 
Pepsalia, the digestive table salt, regularly with your 


OR DYED HAIR, food instead of ordinary table salt, you ensure abso- 





(EIGHT NATURAL SHADES.) lute digestion of the food you eat—which means 
No. 1. Black. | No. 5. Auburn. health and strength. Pepsalia is white, odourless, 
No.2. Dark Brown. | No.6. Golden Auburn. pleasant, cheap. A 1/- bottle is enough for 48 
Ho. &. Motam Brown. | Ho. 7, Geld Blonde. meals. Try it. All Chemists, Stores, and Grocers 


No. 4. Light Brown. | No. 8. Blonde Cendre (Dead Gold). 
HARVEY’S HAIR TINTS are not dyes, but 

a scientific colouring preparation, free from grease, C. & C. STERN, 

odour, or stickiness. Contain no lead, copper, | 62,Cray'sinn Road, UY 2 fj l 

sulphur, or mercury. Do not interfere with curl- LONDON. * 


ing orcrimping. Baths (hot or cold) or sea bathing 
do not affect it. Instantaneous and permanent in 


effect, and colours true to nature. Absolutely 

harmless. 

Grey, Mottled, Bleached, Dyed, or False Hair RABI N k 

can alike be treated. Also faded fringes or patches PER 
of grey without interfering with the remainder, or | 

the whole hair can be done safely and easily. 


| i] 
HARVEY’S HAIR TINTS will positively take = i 
away the greenish tint often seen in hair that has FOR MARKING LINEN 


been treated with inferior dyes. 
PRICE 5/- and 10/6, post free. The large sizecon. | NO Heating. 


keep Pepsalia in 1/-, 2/-, and 5/- bottles. 





BOTTLE 





tains three times that ofthe other. Privately No Pre paration. 

packed. When ordering send sample of hair 

to ensure proper shade being sent. Advice No Mixing Required. 

gratis, Pamphlet free. Permanently Jet Black. 


Address : HARVEY & CO., 29, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
" iNet Mareen. | DAVID FLEMING, 69, RENFIELDST., GLASGOW, 


A Pure and Perfect Face Powder. 
Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt’s 


POUDRE DE RIZ 


‘““DIAPHAN E.’”’ 


ADHESIVE, INVISIBLE, AND HYGIENIC. 


“Your Powder is a MARVEL, and it is with the greatest pleasure that I accept 


the réle of ‘godmother’ by permitting it to bear my name. 
“SARAH BERNHARDT.” 


Prepared only by G. MAZUYER & CO., PARIS. Made in four delicate Shades. Of leading Chemists 
and Perfumers; or can be obtained direct from the Depot, 2s. large size, 3S. double size. 


Depit for Great Britain: FASSETT & JOHNSON, 32, Snow Hill, LONDON, E.C. 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £20,000,000 STERLING. 


7308. OR wW ICFs INWIIONT vi tric 
United with ‘‘The Amicable Society,” founded 1706. THE OLDEST LIFE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
The following striking facts are brought out in the recent Reports of the Society, copies of which will be sent to any address on abplication :— 

INCREASING BUSINESS.-—The yearly amount of New Insurances has guadrufpled during the past quinquennium. 
che figures of 1886 having been £262,860; and those of 1891 £1,052,854. 

INCREASING BONUSES,—The following have been the AveraGe Rates of yearly addition to each {£100 of 
Insurance since the introduction of the New Series:—I871, £1 128.3 1876, £1 14s. 2d.53 1881, £1 16s. 10d. 3 
1886, £1 188.3 1891, £2. 

INCREASING RESERVES.—The Reserves have been strengthened at each successive Valuation, and now exceed 
the amount required by a strictly net valuation on the Institute Table with 3 per cent. interest, while the present value of 
the Loading exceeds Half-a-Million Sterling. 

INCREASING ADVANTAGES.—New Schemes of Insurance and Reduced Tables of Rates have been recently 
introduced, while the Policy Conditions have been simplified and Restrictions removed. The Society’s Policies confer the 
following among other advar.tages :— 

Indisputability—Non-Forfeiture—Free Travel and Residence— 
Immediate Payment of Claims—Intermediate Bonuses—Abolition of Suicide Clause— 
Guaranteed Minimum Surrender Values and Paid-up Policies. 
*,* Gentlemen able to influence Business are invited to apply for Agencies, 
HEAD OFFICE—NORWICH. 
LONDON—50, Fleet St., E.C.; 195, Piccadilly ; 10, King William St., E.C; and 1, Victoria Chambers, Westminster. 
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Smiles are becoming only when the Lips Display 
Pretty Teeth. 


The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can exceed in beauty teeth whitened 
and cleansed with that incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT 


which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies and 
perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves the 
TEETH, from youth to old age. 

By those who have used it, it is regarded as an indis- 
pensable adjunct to the toilet. It thoroughly removes 
tartar from the teeth, without injuring the enamel. 

Persons afraid to laugh lest they should disclose the 
discoloration of their teeth, have only to brush them every 
day with fragrant 


SOZODONT;, 


in order to remove the blemish. No article for the toilet possesses a wot a claim to 
public confidence, and to few are accorded such a large share of public favour. Sold by 
all chemists at 2s. 6d. 


Pa === WE 


FOR TORPIO LIVER. FOR HEADACHE. 


Carter S bittle 
we liver Pills 


| SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 1s. 140. (FOR 40 PILLS). 


Hl 
CONTAIN NO MERCURY, NO POISON. | 
it 















































PURELY VEGETABLE AND UNINJURIOUS. 








a Small Pill. 


ws 














Small Dose. 








Small Price. 
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ARTIFICIAL BEAUTY 


and the use of Poisonous Cosmetics. Ladies should be most care“ul in the 
use of the many novelties now sold for beautifying the skin, as t1e British 
Medical Journal has lately drawn attention to the fact that many o. them are 
of a most deleterious nature, as they contain bichloride of mercury, corrosive 
sublimate, oxide of zinc, and other poisonous ingredients. For sixty years 


ROWLANDS KALYDOR 


has been guaranteed harmless to the most delicate skin, and as it has a 
most soothing, healing, and beautifying effect on it in all weathers, and 
removes all cutaneous disfigurements, ladies who value their appearance 
and health should use it in preference to all other lotions. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE IN 2/3 and 46 BOTTLES. 








Pianoforte and Sarp r—~) The New Warisian 
’ Wlodels are on Mire or 
Takers ; 
a ba on the Ghree Years’ 


fo {he Roval Family. Ss Systent of Burcbhase. 


Ress 
THE ERARD PIANO IS THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


The New Parisian Models are the Success of the Season. 


RUBINSTEIN has said: ‘ But there is only one piano LISZT : ‘‘ These fine ERARD pianos that Marlborough 
—the ERARD; as to the others, they are but imitations.” Street makes so well.” 

WAGNER to LISZT: “Get an ERARD on the M. PADEREWSKI’S opinion: “Play only on an 
ninety-nine years’ system, or any other system.” ERARD wherever obtainable.” 


S. & P. ERARD, 18, Great Marlborough St., London, England. 7° 0or fonpow. 





FACTS ARE STUBBORN THINCS. 


The Camera OVERHEARD IN A RAILWAY CARRIAGE. —“ My dear fellow ! 


Unless you can run to at least a new pair of trousers 
k every week, you can’t afford to do without them. I've 

that ta es tried everything for baggy C_) knees, and HAMILTON'S 
STRETCHER is the only thing ever did oy good” 
Verb. Sap. fat. 


the World! (A FACT.) 


No previous knowledge of 
Photography necessary. 


““vou PRESS THE BUTTON, WE DO THE 
REST,” 


(Unless you prefer to do the rest yourself, 


AND THE PICTURE IS FINISHED. 


Price from £1 6s. Insist on having the original, bearing the name 
of JOHN HAMILTON & cO., the oly Stretcher 
obtaining the tension by means of a screwed rod, 


T PHOTOGRAPHIC whereby any strain can be applied. Separate Stretch 
a AS i AN MATERIALS CO. LD., are recommended for each pale of Someeen fe an 
15-117 OXFORD-ST., Of all Hosiers, Tailors, Outfitters, and Boot and Shoe 


LONDON, W. Dealers throughout the World. 
If any difficulty in obtaining, or imitations are offered, send P.O, t 
SEND FOR ae CATALOGUE, M.P. Department, Central Des ét, 6, Philip Lane, London, EC. 
. and a pair will te sent free, Varcel Post. Bronze Polished, 5S. 5 
Nickel (Army Quality), 9s. 6d, 
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“There is no beverage which can so confidently be recommended for the use of invalids. 
Medical Annval, 1899: 


PURE 


Fry So: 





68 PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO THE FIRM, 
i= Purchasers should ask epocially for Fry's Pure Ooncentrated Cocoa, to distinguish 
it from other varieties manufactured by the Firm, 
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ucaie “ COMPANY'S” 
Ya the finest Meat aH Genuine only with 
flavouring Stock Blue. Signature 


for Soups, Sauces, across the Label. 
Made Dishes, Sole Manufactory: FRAY BENTOS, 


éc. * AMERIOA. Cookery Books (indispensable 
ta Lad lies) Post Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd., 9, Fenchurch Avenue, B.C. 
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Poneman mnct amotio 


lf you Cough 


TAKE 


Geraudel’ 's Pastilles. | 


INVALUABLE fof COl AS, COI ) LOSS OF VOICE, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, and all-Thicat 
ant Chem trent In Valuable for] hrodat Itritation through: Smicking or from any other cause, 


UNPRECEDENTED _ POPULARITY. UPWARDS OF 40,000 TESTIMONIALS, 


~ “ > * % 
fieCases of 72 Pastilies; with ditentions for use, price is. 14d an be obtained through any chemist or post free, on weverg 2 
{ pricey from 


Wholesale, Depote FASSETT & JOHNSON, 32, Snow. Hill, Landon, £0, - 


Hore Breer LONDON 


One of the most magnificent Hotels in Europe. mab comfort and luxury. * 
HIGHEST-CLASS CUISINE, WINES, and ATTENDANCE, — MODERATE CHARCES, 


THE GORDON HOTELS -ate :— 


The Grand Hotel . P LONDON. The Clarence Keoms 
The Motel Metropol: The Burlingten Hote! . 
and : j : LONDON. | Tite Royal Pier Motel . 
The Whitehall Rooms ? | The Cliftonville Mete! 
The First Rvende Motch . » » LONDON, | The Motel Métropele . 
The Motel Métropeic BRIGHTON. | The Motel Métropole . 
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